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HE TRAGICAL ENDING OF THE CAREER OF WHITAKER WRIGHT, 
after his conviction of fraud and sentence to seven years of penal 
servitude by the high court of justice of Great Britain, may have the 
effect of creating an unwholesome sympathy for the man. The 
nature of the transactions which resulted in his punishment were 
similar to those which the history of financial promotion shows to 
have repeatedly been carried on by other Napoleons of finance with 
comparative immunity from the penalties of the law. 

The surprise evidenced, both in the United States and in Great 
Britain, at the successful prosecution of WRIGHT, indicates that to 
some extent the public sense of right and wrong has been deadened 
by the amazement caused by the magnitude of the fraudulent opera- 
tions. Men who take advantage of the credulity or confidence of 
their fellow men to aggrandize themselves on a large scale, whether 
in Government or finance, always run great risks. Even if they 
escape the legal machinery which grinds out the punishment of lesser 
criminals, who can deny that they are punished in the collapse of 
their schemes ? 

Perhaps it is a belief that men like WHITAKER WRIGHT are sure 
sooner or later to fall crushed under the ruins of their schemes, that 
makes the public rather indifferent to ordinary forms of punishment. 
For a man who has deceived and ruined thousands, who has caused 
men like LorD DUFFERIN to die of shame and chagrin because they 
have been his stool-pigeons, any human punishment that could be in- 
flicted seems entirely inadequate. 

Notwithstanding the natural indifference which such a reflection 
occasions, it is still necessary that society, for its own protection, 
should set its mark in some way on those who avail themselves of 
the weakness of humanity. The object is not so much vengeance on 
the sinners, but to open the eyes of the public to a clear apprehension 
of right and wrong. The public conscience has to be roused. 

1 
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In all of the class of men who have exploited the public by taking 
advantage of their love of gain to build up great speculations, there 
is perhaps a certain amount of sincerity. Many of them deceive 
themselves, and think they intend to confer real benefits. They be- 
lieve themselves to be philanthropists. They probably experience no 
great pleasure in issuing deceptive prospectuses or in publishing false 
balance sheets. They do evil that good may come. 

From all accounts, WHITAKER WRIGHT had apparently a greater 
belief in the ultimate solidity of his schemes than many of those who 
have been concerned in similar transactions. It does not appear that 
he was as cynical and shameless in his confession of his purposes as 
has appeared to be the case with men who have been prominently 
connected with analogous financial transactions in this country. The 
revelations which were made in the court proceedings relative to the 
ship-building trust show an attitude of mind toward the trusting pub- 
lic which in cynicism and conscious intent to victimize surpasses any- 
thing that has been related about WRIGHT. Even if the latter were 
at heart no better, he seems to have had the decency to have pre- 
served at least the appearance of respectable intentions. It is not un- 
usual to hear green-goods and petty confidence men and card gam- 
blers talk about the public as suckers or as sheep to be sheared, and 
to assume a certain superiority over the average man, because the 
latter still retains beliefs in the good intentions and honesty of his 
fellow creatures; but it is rather unusual for men standing high in 
positions of financial trust to confess to holding almost similar beliefs. 
They almost seem to excuse their attitude in leading the investing 
public to throw away their means on worthless securities, by assum- 
ing that love of gain is a crime and confidence in others a form of 
idiocy. They appear to pose as providential forces, created for the 
wise purpose of curing the mass of mankind of their foolishness and 
greediness. WHITAKER WRIGHT does not appear to have been so 
openly cynical. ; 

In the United States there is undoubtedly a smaller regard for the 
forms of respectability than in Great Britain. There is less inclina- 
tion to what is called hypocrisy. But as philosophers define hypoc- 
risy as the homage which vice pays to virtue, the decline of hypoc- 
risy is perhaps an indication that vice is slowly gaining the ascend- 
ant. An unblushing rascal is perhaps worse than a hypocritical ras- 
cal. At least, a lower state of public morals is shown where rascal- 
ity succeeds with a smaller pretext of disguising itself. The sheep are 
becoming stupid or crazy when the wolf hardly takes pains to pull the 
sheepskin around him. 

It is this decline of ability on the part of the public to distinguish 
that renders it necessary to inflict conspicuous legal punishment on 
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such men as WRIGHT. The growing tendency in the public mind to 
feel contempt for those who have been so soft and destitute of wisdom 
as to become the dupes of swindlers and sharpers, is accompanied by 
an increasing admiration for the cool, sharp and cynical gambler or 
confidence man who preys on their innocence. The American sense 
of humor permits the ridiculous attitude of the gull to obscure the 
sense of justice that should lead to the punishment of the man who 
cheats and robs his fellows. If the petty gambler and confidence 
man thus win sympathy, how much more does the man whose finan- 
cial reputation and superior wealth are used on a large scale for pur- 
poses analogous to those of the common sharper. 

It has been said that such a man as WHITAKER WRIGHT could 
not be prosecuted in the United States; that there is something pecu- 
liarly favorable to obtaining justice and punishing fraud in British 
courts. It must be remembered, however, that there was much hes- 
itancy in undertaking WRIGHT’s prosecution. The Government, 
when appealed to, refused. It was done finally on private initiative. 
No doubt the same thing against a man guilty of like frauds could 
be accomplished in the United States were any one aggressive enough 
to try, and determined and public-spirited enough to push the matter 
on, even if offered compensation for losses. 

The fate of WHITAKER WRIGHT, successfully called to account 
for frauds on the largest scale, should do something toward causing 
a more healthy public opinion in financial circles, not only in England 
but also in this country. 


THE OUTBREAK OF WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND JAPAN, it had long 
been foreseen, could not havebeen averted. It was too much to expect 
that Japan would long put up with the tactics for delay that charac- 
terized the negotiations on the part of Russia. It is a struggle of 
populations rather than of rulers, and a decisive clean-cut settlement 
of the struggle cannot be expected. The efforts of diplomats and gov- 
ernments to arrange questions of this kind can never be final. The 
results of such wars and negotiations are temporary adjustments, 
modes of existing as it were, until living becomes again unbearable 
and a new struggle must begin. 

Japan, apparently, has obtained the control of the sea, and the 
ease with which this has been accomplished points to natural facility 
in naval matters superior to that of the Russians. There have already 
been many indications that both parties will seek to obtain supplies 
from the United States. Itis evident that with the best weather con- 
ditions the Siberian railroad cannot furnish the transportation re- 
quired to supply the Russian armies with food even if it can carry 
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the men and equipments to the point of contest. At present the win- 
ter renders theline still more ineffective. Evenifthearmiesof thetwo 
combatants were now face to face, it is difficult to see how an effect- 
ive campaign can be carried on under the present climatic conditions. 
Russia, without ships, cannot very well get at Japan, while the latter, 
controlling the sea, can attack at any point she deems advisable. 

Notwithstanding the disposition of other powers to do so, it will 
be very difficult to keep China out of the contest. Her hatred of Rus- 
sia is greater than her aversion to the Japanese, and continued suc- 
cess by Japan will greatly tempt China to join in the fight against 
Russia. 


THE GREAT FIRE IN BALTIMORE in the center of the business and 
financial district has caused a sensation only equalled in the United 
States by the great fires in Chicago and Boston. Much has been said 
about the vulnerability of fire-proof structures shown by the Balti- 
more fire, but one thing has been proved—that the vaults and safes 
of the financial institutions do afford a safeguard to their contents. 
It is a matter of congratulation that after a fire which seemed to set 
at nought the strongest buildings, most of the banks and trust com- 
panies found their papers and valuables unharmed to any serious de- 
gree, and were ready to resume business as soon as new office room 
could be obtained. The losses of the fire cannot yet be correctly esti- 
mated. It is to be hoped that the very large figures at first an- 
nounced will be cutdown. The amounts to be paid by the insurance 
companies have already been reduced from something over $100,- 
000,000 to about $40,000,000. Butof course the loss of the insurance 
companies do not begin to represent the total loss in buildings and 
other property. It is safe to say that the exact amount of this, as in 
the case of the great fire in Chicago in 1871, and the great fire in Bos- 
ton in 1872, will never be given in exact figures. 

A great fire wipes out just so much property. The fact that a loss 
of this kind is insured only shifts the burden. Nor does the insur- 
ance company alone bear the loss. It is felt directly in the securities 
which have to be thrown on the market to raise cash to pay losses. 
The insurance companies also seek to recoup themselves and throw the 
burden on the general public as far as they can by raising rates. 

There is, in fact, beyond the loss of material property which must 
be replaced, a very large redistribution of wealth in paying insurance 
and in the various financial processes by which the burnt-up property 
is replaced. All the buildings and contents have to be put in some- 
thing approaching their former condition. Generally, in fact, the 
burnt out portions are rebuilt on a more expensive scale than before. 
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Opportunity is taken to remedy old defects in construction, and ar- 
rangement of streets. The reconstructed Chicago and Boston are finer 
than they were before and perhaps less liable to a similar catastrophe. 
So it may be with Baltimore, whose narrow streets were no doubt in 
part responsible for the wide sway of the fire. 

While there is no doubt of the misfortune and loss consequent on 
a catastrophe of this kind, yet the old adage about an ill-wind that 
blows nobody any good applies to some extent at least. The rebuild- 
ing of a city must bring out an amount of energy and effort that 
might not otherwise have been employed. The waste of the fire is 
in a measure compensated by the utilization of an amount of business 
energy and intellect that might otherwise have lain dormant and never 
have been employed or perhaps had scope for employment. 

This calling out of new efforts is effected by a redistribution of 
wealth. Providence has set a task which will disturb the ease and 
well-earned rest of many, and will give many others remunerative 
employment. The replacement of property destroyed by wars or dis- 
asters has invariably been attended by an activity of physical and 
mental energies which has in the end produced results that made it 
difficult to deny that what at first appeared to be unalloyed evil was 
in some measure the cause of good. As long as the world contains 
so many undeveloped resources, that still afford a field for the exer- 
cise of human energy, no one can advocate the ideas said to have 
been entertained by the communists of Paris in 1870—that the visible 
products of human energy and mind ought periodically to be destroyed 
so that existing mind and energy should have full scope for its exer- 
cise. There is, however, a modicum of truth in the most erroneous 
doctrines, else they would never find lodgment in the minds of the 
most ignorant disciples. It requires no soothsayer to predict that. Bal- 
timore, like the fabled Phoenix, will rise more resplendent than ever 
from its ashes. We already have the valid precedents of Chicago 
and Boston. 


IN FINANCING THE WAR both Russia and Japan seem to some 
extent to be resorting to analogous methods. Russia has a large re- 
serve of gold. As shown last month the Imperial Bank of Russia 
had a reserve of $430,250,000. The Government is now issuing 
Treasury notes to the extent of $50,000,000. Against the gold in the 
bank there are $289,000,000 bank notes outstanding. If notes are 
issued on the gold in the Russian bank to the same percentage that 
the United States legal-tender notes bear to the $150,000,000 gold 
reserve, the total amount would be about one billion of dollars. The 
gold accumulated for the resumption of specie payments and the 
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establishment of the gold standard thus furnishes Russia with a vast 
resource for carrying on the war if she should choose to use it to the 
fullest extent. There have also been rumors of negotiations for loans 
in France and elsewhere from which nothing appears as yet to have 
materialized. But the present resources afforded by the gold reserve 
enable Russia to wait for a favorable opportunity for a loan. 

Japan has already called for a loan of twenty-five millions from 
her own citizens and it will probably be successfully placed. But in 
addition to this the Emperor has ordered that all the old coins and 
specie be gathered from all parts of the Empire to strengthen the 
bank reserves. Presumably this is to provide for issues of notes. 

‘These preparations go to show that each country is providing for 
what may be a long and tedious struggle. Neither nation can, since 
Japan appears to have control of the sea, strike each other in a vital 
part so as to make either willing to ask for a cessation of hostilities. 
Eventual weakness must proceed from the extremities to the heart. 

Although modern wars are truly said to depend on the length of 
the purse, and both Russia and Japan are regarded as financially 
less strong than other great nations, yet the extent to which a nation 
can find resources to continue war, while its own home territory is 
not seriously invaded, has never been fully proved. The animus be- 
tween Russia and Japan is bitter enough to insure the most desperate 
efforts on both sides. 

The effect which this struggle will have on the money markets of 
the rest of the world depends ou the success with which the neutrality 
of other nations is preserved. If a disposition to meddle is shown it 
is impossible to guess what the results may be; but financiers will 
naturally hesitate to take any definite action until the chief nations 
have had a chance to show they are sincere in their wish to maintain 
neutrality. Whatever the result of Mr. Hay’s note, it may serve to 
draw out the real intention of the governments addressed. 


> 


WHEN THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY accepted State and 
municipal bonds as security for public deposits he virtually estab- 
lished a new precedent. Although the provisions of the National 
banking laws may be so construed as to warrant such action, yet as a 
matter of fact they had not been so construed by any Secretary 
previously. Bonds of the United States were the only securities ac- 
cepted, except perhaps in the case of deposits by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Even if it be claimed that this enlargement of the security basis 
for public money was allowed on account of an emergency existing 
at the time, and which there was no other satisfactory way of meet- 
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ing, yet this would not prevent similar future action whenever con- 
ditions might seem to require it. An emergency is a peculiarly in- 
definite quantity, and there is no competent authority to decide as to 
exactly what conditions constitute one. 

The fact remains that until Congress shall either forbid or enact 
some law to regulate the use of securities other than United States 
bonds as security for the deposit of public moneys with the banks, 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be likely to be importuned to again 
exercise his discretion in the same manner as Mr. SHAw has done. 
Although political opponents may allege that the Secretary over- 
stepped his powers, and although there is even a plausible color for 
this allegation, yet every fair-minded examiner of the law must con- 
clude that, whatever previous practice in accepting United States 
bonds as security for deposits, previous Secretaries could, if they had 
deemed it advisable, have accepted other security in the same manner, 
without violating the spirit of the law. When a National bank is 
designated by the Secretary of the Treasury as a depositary of public 
moneys, the law reads that he shall require of such associations 
‘‘satisfactory security, by the deposit of United States bonds and 
otherwise, for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the public 
moneys deposited with them, and for the faithful performance of 
their duties as financial agents of the Government.” The words 
‘‘and otherwise” would seem to give the Secretary some discretion. 
This is the view taken by Secretary SHaw. 

The evident design of the law was to give the Government power 
to demand services of the banks to which it had granted charters, 
whenever such services were required. The law does not seem to be 
founded on the supposition that being designated as a depositary 
of public money is a service rendered by the Government to the 
bank, but just the contrary; that a bank, however great the incon- 
venience to itself, must when called on render service to the Gov- 
ernment. , 

The surplus revenues have served to conceal and obscure the evi- 
dent contemplation of the law, that public deposits might as often 
prove an inconvenience as a convenience toa bank. When there is 
no surplus the deposits of the Government might as a rule prove less 
desirable as a source of profit than the ordinary run of deposits. The 
designated depositaries would under such conditions usually be no 
more than conduits through which the collectors of internal revenue 
could transmit funds to the independent Treasury, and disbursing 
officers distribute funds to creditors of the Government. But the 
excess of revenues which from time to time piles up a surplus, has 
altered the point of view entirely. When the amounts pouring into 
the banks from revenue collections are drawn down and locked up 
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in the independent Treasury, the sinister effect on the money markets 
forced the Government to leave large balances with the banks, and 
these large balances could be profitably used by them. 

To be a designated depositary of public moneys has therefore 
more often been a distinct advantage to a National bank than other- 
wise. To the ordinary convenience of having depositaries at all con- 
venient points for the collection and disbursement of money, has been 
added the further convenience that through them the Government 
could aid the money market and prevent to some extent the damage 
to the general public from locking up surplus revenues in the in- 
dependent Treasury. 

It can easily be seen that a Secretary of the Treasury might justly 
exercise a discretion as to the security required, according to the aver- 
age balance of the depositary. If the public moneys paid into a bank 
one day were drawn out the next so that the ordinary balance was 
little or nothing, he might justly consider the ordinary strength of the 
bank on which its ordinary customers rely, would be sufficient se- 
curity for the Government without the deposit of specific bonds of 
any kind. When the balance became larger or was left for indefinite 
periods, further requirements as to security might be in order. In 
fact, the law seems to have been intended to give a wider discretion 
as to security required than has yet been exercised. 

In accepting other bonds than those of the United States the Sec- 
retary cannot justly be accused of exceeding the discretion granted 
by law in dealing with the designated depositaries. He has not in 
fact gone as far as he might have gone. He has, however, furnished 
a precedent for exercising a wider discretion than was exercised by 
any of his predecessors. The only criticism that can be made is that 
he has broken through a narrow construction of the law relative to 
security required of the depositaries of public moneys, which had been 
acted on so long as to almost acquire the force of law. But some- 
time or other, with the reduction of the national debt, if the banks 
continue to be used as depositaries and financial agents of the Govern- 
ment, there would have to be a change in the custom. Something 
else would have to be required and accepted when United States bonds 
could no longer be had. On the whole the Secretary took a common- 
sense view of the discretion vested in him and has perhaps rendered 
a service to the banks and the public in showing that the law was of 
wider scope than the limits previous operations under it seemed to im- 
pose. It would be time to modify and improve the law if there had 
ever been any manifestations of reckless use of the discretion in- 
trusted to the Secretary. But this action of Secretary SHAW and his 
predecessors shows that only the greatest pressure would induce a 
Secretary of the Treasury to exercise the full discretion the law evi- 
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dently allows them. The tendency is toward confining the securities 
accepted to the very safest limits. Any attempt to change the law 
would work detriment rather than improvement. 


THE MONEY IN CIRCULATION, as shown by the Treasury reports, 
continues to increase. From January 1st to February 1st there was 
an addition of $22,000,000. The remarkable feature, however, is 
that the whole increase was in gold certificates, all other kinds, silver 
certificates, silver dollars, legal-tender notes, Treasury notes and 
National bank notes, showed a falling off. The gold certificates 
increased $48,000,000, the difference between this sum and the 
$22,000,000, being the actual diminution in the other items. 

The gold certificates outstanding have now become the largest 
item of the money in circulation, having at last passed the silver 
certificates. It is evident that the elasticity of the money of the 
country is now in very great measure dependent upon the gold supply. 
Gold coin itself has never entered very largely into the general circula- 
tion. Only in California is gold coin seen in any large amounts in 
ordinary transactious. In the Treasury reports of the money in 
circulation in the country, a large amount of gold coin is set down. 
On February 1, this was $627,905,855. On January 1, it was $627,- 
970,533. It is very difficult to arrive at the exact amount of the gold 
held by the banks at any given date. The report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency gives a statement showing that in June, 1903, some- 
thing over 13,000 banks held about $138,000,000 of gold. This leaves 
nearly $500,000,000 of gold somewhere in the country in the hands 
of the people. It is surprising that more of this is not visible in ordi- 
nary payments between the people, or that more of it does not pass 
through the banks. It is still more surprising that there is not some 
tendency to bring this gold and receive gold certificates for it. The 
increase in gold certificates issued by the Treasury during the month 
of January was $40,774,068. The gold deposited for these certifi- 
cates came mainly from free gold previously in the Treasury. Only 
$12,243,777 came from outside sources, and only $70,000 came from 
the fund of 600 and odd millions that is held by the people and the 
banks. 

It is probable that the mystery which surrounds this $500,000,000 
of gold, which all estimators seem to agree must be somewhere in the 
United States, although it is not in the banks, and no one ever sees it 
passing in trade, will not be easily dissipated. It is possible that if 
gold certificates were issued in smaller denominations, say of five 
dollars, that some of it would reappear. The sum thus mysteriously 
concealed amounts to about six dollars of the per capita of $30, said 
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to be in circulation among the people and the banks. [If it is really 
in existence it is largely laid away or hidden, and any plan by which 
it could be drawn into real circulation would add to the general 
monetary resources of the country. If in reality $500,000,000 of gold, 
known from mining statistics and from statistics of imports and ex- 
ports to have come into the country, and not to have been seen to go 
out, cannot now be found, it is a sign that there is something wrong 
with statistics underlying the calculation. Of recent years gold does 
not disappear so readily. This fact alone goes to disprove any be- 
lief that there is a class of people who like to hide gold away. If 
there were such they would make inroads on the present supplies. 
The great growth of banking, the general knowledge among the 
people that they can get interest on savings, the growth of Savings 
banks, all militate against the idea that anything like $500,000,000 in 
gold or gold coin could be in the hands of the people and not come to 
the banks. An investigation was made some years since by Mr. 
MUHLEMAN at the instance of the Treasury Department, but with- 
out much result. It might be worth while to try what can be done 
by offering gold certificates in small denominations. If it can not be 
made visible by this or any other means, there is reason to think that 


the estimated gold in the country is placed at too greatasum. The 
payments, in cash in and out of the banks, show sums of silver cer- 
tificates, of legal-tender notes, of National bank notes, etc., fairly 
proportionate to the amounts of each of these kinds of notes said to 
be in the hands of the people. But it is not so with the gold coin 
said to be similarly held. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE INVESTMENT OF MONEY in local en- 
terprises have been increasing within the last two years, and this is 
one reason why there has been less tendency to send money to the 
East than formerly. It has been repeatedly noticed that the reserves 
of the interior banks have been larger than formerly. There is not 
the same eagerness to pile up balances with their correspondents. The 
reason is, broadly, that these banks find ample use for their money 
nearer home. This condition will no doubt continue under opportu- 
nities for development which the tide of agricultural prosperity has 
encouraged for the past four or five years. The farmer by his suc- 
cess has inspired a confidence on the part of banks and other money 
lenders that is far in advance of anything known before. But this 
does not mean that the old money centers have lost their power. 
When the capital of the West becomes greater than can be used at 
home, the surplus will as before seek eastern markets. The banks in 
great commercial cities of the eastern coast will always find uses for 
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money when it cannot be profitably employed elsewhere. But with 
the construction of the Panama Canal and the trade to the Asiatic 
nations that will probably grow beyond all precedent after the 
struggle now progressing between Russia and Japan has termi- 
nated, the cities of the western coast of the United States will be- 
come greater commercial rivals of those on the eastern coast, and 
the surplus capital of the interior will move in both directions in- 
stead of exclusively to the East. The construction of the canal will 
probably affect the course of commercial enterprise much more than 
any one has asyet cared to prophesy. The citieson theGulfof Mexico 
will very likely rival those of both the Atlantic and the Pacific. The 
aid to the advance in civilization which an interoceanic canal can 
hardly fail to be will open to enterprise great territories which have 
hitherto been inaccessible. These territories are rich in resources of 
all kinds. The capital for their development will come largely from 
the interior of the United States through the outlet of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

The greater resources of the Western banks are as yet a result not 
of any change of conditions in the ebb and flow of money along the 
old lines, but of the greater wealth of the whole country. What 
future changes may result from new outlets and new markets, can 
yet only be surmised. 


THE SAVINGS DEPOSITS OF THE WORLD are shown in the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1903. The table shows not 
only the Savings bank deposits of the world, but also the number of 
the depositors, with the average amount of deposit and the total de- 
posits, the population, and the per capita deposit, for each of the im- 
portant countries of the world. It is an impressive showing of the 
benefit which has been conferred on the human race by the instru- 
mentality of Savings institutions. 

The countries represented in the table are chiefly European or the 
colonies of European countries. In India Savings banks have been 
started under British auspices. Japan is the only Asiatic nation 
which has of its own motion started Savings banks. The United 
States shows the greatest aggregate of savings deposits, and Ger- 
many comes next. In the number of depositors the United States 
stands in the fifth rank, Germany takes the lead, with France and 
the United Kingdom following in order. The United States, how- 
ever, leads in the average size of the deposit account. This would 
seem to indicate that the Savings banks of the United States do not 
attract very small savings, or that, as has often been asserted, they 
are used to some extent as a means of investment by comparatively 
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wealthy classes who do not perhaps patronize the Savings banks of 
other countries. 

While the table is interesting as it stands, and is also one that 
must have been difficult to compile, it is easy to see that comparisons 
and deductions from the figures given must be made with circum- 
spection. In some of the countries given the figures are confessedly 
incomplete, as they do not include all the Savings institutions of the 
country named. In many cases the figures include government and 
postal Savings banks of which there are not any in some of the other 
countries, notably the United States. With different kinds of Sav- 
ings banks and with interest rates omitted, it is impossible to com- 
pare very accurately the saving habits of the different nations. Postal 
and government Savings banks may attract people to thrift when 
other Savings banks might not. The government alone can afford 
to conduct such institutions without profit or even at a loss. It de- 
pends also on the necessity the government is under of borrowing. 

The table is very suggestive and makes it regrettable that it has 
been found impossible to compile all classes of Savings institutions in 
each country with the interest rates, so that they might be compared 
by classes. This would perhaps give a basis for a better understand- 


ing of the value of postal and government Savings banks. As it 
stands, the table gives a vivid idea of the power of thrift which in 
small sums has here accumulated a fund of nearly $10,000,000,000. 





> 


A FEDERAL CORPORATION LAW is proposed in a resolution re- 
cently introduced in the House of Representatives by Hon. ALLAN L. 
McDeErRmoTT, of New Jersey. The resolution provides for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to restrain the forma- 
tion of inter-State corporations under State authority, and conferring 
this power upon the Federal Government. In an article published 
elsewhere in this issue of the MAGAZINE Mr. McDERMOTT gives 
some reasons why he believes such a measure desirable. 

That great abuses have arisen under the lax corporation Jaws of 
most of the States, is clearly apparent; but it is not so apparent that 
the best way to remedy these abuses is by proposing to amend the 
Federal Constitution. Such a proposal virtually comes to nothing, 
for there is not the slightest probability of this instrument being 
amended in accordance with the terms of this resolution or any one 
like it. But nevertheless Mr. McDeErRmorttT’s discussion of this 
matter is not only interesting, but it will direct attention to the evils 
that exist. The speediest way to remedy these evils is by arousing 
public opinion so that there will be a more rigid enforcement of ex- 
isting laws and additional and more stringent State regulations 
where necessary. 





THE ENDLESS PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 


In the United States leaders in every line of activity, in politics and busi- 
ness, have been conspicuously prone to die, as it is said, in harness. The 
death of Mark Hanna is a case in point. But the list of those distinguished 
for their successful attainment of wealth and fame, who have continued their 
activities long after the advance of age and the diminution of physical 
strength must have warned them of the approaching end, is a very long one. 

In the barbarous ages the man who sought and attained prominent posi- 
tion, paid the penalty of his ambition by discovering that he could not abdi- 
cate without danger. Philosophers, who were debarred from the paths of 
ambition, have always vaunted their superiority on account of the greater 
freedom of those who kept aloof and refused to strive for the prizes of the 
market-place and the arena. It is probably the remaining conditions of bar- 
barism which have not yet been eliminated from modern civilization, that 
still, to an extraordinary degree, forbid the man who attains eminence from 
ever remitting his efforts or retiring to a leisure he has earned. The leader 
of men thus remains, like the leader of the animal] herd, ready to meet any 
and all rivals until he dies or is overthrown by superior strength. As civili- 
zation progresses it is to be hoped that the struggle for the prizes of life may 
become less onerous in this respect. 

In the older countries of Europe, on whose civilizations that of the United 
States is founded, it seems easier for men who have more or less successfully 
attained the object they aimed at to retire and enjoy freely the prizes they 
have gained, although even there the old barbaric struggle is in many cases 
kept up to the end. Public opinion there, too, is more tolerant of those who. 
lay off the harness before being compelled to do so by the decree of fate. In 
this country, however, there seems to exist in the mind of the ordinary man 
a certain contempt for those who give up the strenuous paths of labor and 
ambition before their strength has wasted away. The successful men of the 
United States who have sprung from the masses are imbued with this opin- 
ion. Until within the last twenty five years the idea of retiring from active 
life and settling down to a life in which personal tastes and proclivities could 
be followed, was regarded as at least eccentric. The acquisition of great 
wealth, or any degree of wealth down to a competency, was thought to be 
merely a means of acquiring more wealth. Toward the end of the last cen- 
tury, the vanity of having no object in life except to pile up dollars, and to 
exercise the power thus gained to pile up more dollars, seems to have been 
gradually forcing itself on the perceptions of our wealthy men. 

There have always been two necessary steps to be taken before retirement 
from active life could with safety be accomplished; one was the acquirement 
of wealth, and the other provision for its safe-keeping. As civilization pro- 
gresses the second and more important step can be more easily managed. 
The individual no longer has to depend upon his own efforts to guard the 
store set aside for his future support. The power of corporations, originally 
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directed simply to the accumulation of wealth, is now to a very great extent 
applied to its conservation. A rich man need not feel to-day, as he once did, 
that it is necessary for him to remain continually on duty, because no other 
can conserve his fortune so well as he. Individual energy and sagacity are as 
necessary as everto attain wealth, but once obtained it can now be more safely 
entrusted to the organized sagacity and energy of corporations. 

The management of fortunes through the agency of others is of course no 
new thing, but it has never before been so protected and systematized as it is 
at the present time. 

In Great Britain there has always been a wealthy leisure class, and natur- 
ally there has been a systematization of the manners and customs consequent 
on such an association of wealth and leisure. Public opinion is more toler- 
ant of a man who wishes to do what he likes with his own than it has yet be- 
come in the United States. In this country there is yet a tendency to make 
public property of any individual who becomes conspicuous in even the most 
innocent way. Public opinion as yet tolerates manifestations of curiosity 
and interest in the doings of others that has a tendency to become oppressive 
to those who desire privacy of life. When the example of Mr. Carnegie, and 
other rich men who seek retirement is, as it probably will be, followed by all 
those who have attained to the degree of wealth they think adequate, when 
the continued strife for more wealth after sufficient has been gained comes 
to be regarded as foolish, conditions in the United States will gradually assim- 
ilate with those of older countries, and our retired men of fortune will per- 
haps not deem it necessary to expatriate themselves in order to enjoy freedom 
from the publicity which their earlier careers excited. 

The existence of a leisure class, able and willing to enjoy their lives ration- 
ally and intelligently, is a check on the wilder exhibitions of leisure on the 
part of suddenly-acquired wealth. It also holds out something beyond mere 
money-getting as the goal of a successful life. It encourages retirement after 
reasonable fortune has been gained, and discourages to some extent the piling 
up of exaggerated redundancy. The effect of a more philosophical view oi 
life on the part of our business men will tend to a more even distribution of 
wealth, and a levelling of the inequalities now so frequently pointed out. 


Prussian SAVINGS BANKs.— According to the preliminary reports of the 
Statistical Correspondence, the figures covering all the Prussian Saving banks 
for the fiscal year 1902-3 were as follows: New deposits, $423,240,000; interest 
credits, $45,110,000; withdrawals, $349,260,000. 

This shows an increase of deposits over the previous year of $119,090,000, 
the largest increase on record. For the previour year the increase amounted 
to $116,560,000, the highest known up to then. It is expected that the num- 
ber of Savings-bank books will reach 10,000,000 within two or three years. 
In the years enumerated there were: 1874, 2,060,000; 1885, 4,210,000; 1893, 
6,260,000; 1898, 8,050,000; 1902, 9,370,000. The population of Prussia on 
December 1, 1900, was 34,472,509. 





THE BE Goop Trust.—Mother: Now, Bobby, if you’re good for ten minutes, I’ll 
give youapenny. Bobby: Can’t doit, mother. Our Boys’ Be Good Union has fixed the 
amalgamated scale at a penny for three minutes.—Selected. 





FEDERAL CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS ENGAGED 
IN INTERSTATE BUSINESS. 


(By Hon, ALLAN L. McDERMoTT, Member U.S. House of Representatives.] 


On August 17, 1797, James Madison submitted to the convention called 
to frame a Federal Constitution a resolution that certain powers should be 
given to Congress. Among his propositions was one ‘‘to grant charters of 
corporations in cases where the public good may require them, and the 
authority of a single State may be incompetent.” On the fourteenth of the 
next month he moved that power be given to the Federal Government ‘to 
grant charters of incorporation where the interest of the United States might 
require, and the legislative provisions of States may be incompetent.” The 
motion was supported by the delegates from Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
North and South Carolina, and opposed by those from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Maryland and Georgia, Connecticut casting one 
vote each way. Rufus King was afraid that the people would view the 
proposition as referring to the establishment of banks and the creation of 
monopolies. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, thought that the fears of Mr. King 
were groundless, and took the stand that ‘‘mercantile monopolies were 
already included in the power to regulate trade,” a view opposed by Mason, 
of Virginia, who declared that he was ‘‘ afraid of monopolies of every sort, 
which he did not think were by any means already implied by the Constitu- 
tion, as supposed by Mr. Wilson.” 

From the debates held by the grand men of that convention, who, in 
most regards, ‘‘ builded better than they knew,” it can be seen what an im- 
perfect idea they entertained of the possibilities of the future, Madison him- 
self declaring that the prime object of his motion was to prevent individual 
States from obstructing the construction of canals necessary for inter-State 
ecommerce. Their idea of a monopoly was a government-given right to A to 
dig here and to B to sell there, each to the exclusion of all other diggers and 
sellers. There were in sight but few calls for corporate powers, and the 
future of trade and commerce would, they thought, be worked out by in- 
dividual effort. If a delegate had read, as a possibility of the next century, 
the prospectus of the United States Steel Corporation he would, in all proba- 
bility, have been considered a fit subject for a commission de lwnatico inqui- 
rendo. If, however, the delegates could have foreseen that many of the 
States would, some day, invite the formation of corporations to control 
billions of capital, and to obtain, control and suppress particular branches of 
commerce and manufacture from the Atlantic to the Pacific, can it be 
doubted that the right to create artificial persons for such purposes would 
have been emphatically denied to the States by the delegates, each of whose 
immediate constituents were alert in their jealousies of the people and pro- 
gress of all other States ? 

For nearly a century the possibilities of corporate life remained dormant. 
Forty years ago, when people talked about corporations, they generally had 
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in mind railroad or canal or steamship companies, or banks or statutory 
persons whose real needs of incorporation were long life and the power to act 
by a seal; but even in the limits of corporate action as found in the early 
seventies, there were discovered so many grounds of complaint that remedial 
steps were called for, and protests against the granting of privileges by 
special laws led, in one State after another, to constitutional inhibition of 
the formation of corporations except under general statutes. Such general 
legislation being thus invoked, the Legislatures enacted that ‘‘ any three (or 
some other number) of persons” could form a corporation. At first there 
was a tendency to restrict each corporation to a particular branch of busi- 
ness, to put safeguards around the issuing of stock, the creation of funded 
debt, ete., etc. But these bars were soon taken down. 


SVILS OF THE PRESENT CORPORATION LAWS. 


The necessity of lobbying charters through Legislatures being done away 
with, nearly every ‘‘ three or more persons” have concluded that natural life 
is a failure if they are not incorporated, with limited personal liability, a 
board of directors and a corporate seal, and, perhaps above all other things, 
with power to issue stock—common, preferred and deferred, not to mention 
founders’ shares. 

That the desire for corporate charters could be made a source of great 
revenue for the State granting them was soon perceived, and competition 
has proceeded at a lively pace. At first stock issued for property was stamped 
‘issued for property purchased,” but laws requiring this were soon repealed. 
The stamp gave rise to bothersome questions. Limitations of capital were 
decided to be absurd, and are retained in but a few States, toward which no 
outsider ever wanders for a charter. Any amount not under minimums 
varying; from $500 to $2,000, and not exceeding the limits of imagination, is 
now the rule. Of course the stock is never to be issued for less than its par 
value, but this par value may be found in cash, property purchased or ser- 
vices, paid for with certificates of preferred and common stock. New Jersey 
and Delaware—vigilant rivals in the keeping of shops where charters may be 
bought, altered, transferred, reduced, enlarged or consolidated at most reason- 
able rates-—provide that the judgment of the directors shall, in the ‘* absence 
of actual fraud,” be conclusive. The stock may be issued for ‘‘ plants” and 
‘*good will,” without much danger of tracks to prove ‘‘ actual fraud.” Who 
can tell what is the true value, including ‘‘ nuisance value,” of a plant that 
is about to be consolidated with other plants for the purpose of forming a 
single plant to absorb all other plants? It is to be observed, however, that 
the possibility of a day of reckoning makes it generally considered safer to 
have the stock issued, in the first instance, by those who are wholly irre- 
sponsible and who do not expect to have any interest in subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

‘*Omnibus charters” are the latest fashion. The ‘‘three or more per- 
sons”? may have in immediate contemplation only the formation: of a manu- 
facturing or mining company, but who can tell when they will think it wise 
to branch out in other directions ? Prudence insists that the power shall be 
obtained, no matter how limited the presently intended operations, to do any 
and every kind of business not prohibited by law. Under a single State 
charter, a corporation may engage in mining in Mexico, in manufacturing in. 
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Maine and in wheat-raising in California, and may also obtain stockholding 
control of any number of other corporations. The evils of this procedure, 
wholly uncontrolled as it is by governmertal supervision, are too many to be 
enumerated in a magazine article. 

The amount of capital stock of ‘‘industrial corporations” now issued and 
outstanding may be fairly estimated at $6,000,000,000. The amount of gold 
and silver bullion and coin, and legal-tender and National bank notes now in 
the United States is about $2,700,000,000. Which is the *‘money of the 
country”? Let ahand be raised to debase the coin of the country and the 
good people are called upon to avert impending disaster, Wall Street swel- 
ling the volume of the call by using megaphones. Let us see. The amount 
of gold coin in the country is to-day less than the par value of the stock 
authorized to be issued by a single industrial corporation organized under 
the laws of New Jersey, and the amount of National bank notes now out- 
standing is less than the amount of depreciation, in open market value, of 
the stock of that corporation since the first day of January, 1903. 

Is it not evident that laws authorizing and encouraging the issuing of 
securities that do not represent true value are a menace to national pros- 
perity ? Is it not evident that each period of prosperity will, in the absence 
of remedial legislation, find its grave in the cemetery provided for stock 
‘issued for property purchased”? Of what use is a statutory direction that 
the directors must use *‘ honest judgment,” when we find that, on the day of 
issue, millions of shares of stock, issued under the authority of a sovereign 
State, are worth, in the cold judgment of the world, only fifty, forty or ten 
per cent. of their par value ? 


PuBLIicITY Not AN EFFECTUAL REMEDY. 


Crash after crash has called fora remedy. One is supposed to be find- 
able in ‘* publicity,” but I venture to say that this panacea is almost wholly 
without healing virtue. Of what is ‘‘ publicity” to be had? Is it to be of 
the true value of ‘‘ real and personal property” ? Surely this was determined 
when the directors, each far removed from the taint of ‘‘ actual fraud,’ 
issued the stock. Would it not be positively cruel to ask them to change 
theirestimates ? Is it of gross or net earnings, or the bills receivable, or the 
value of stock on hand, or is it of the amount properly chargeable to de- 
preciation and construction accounts? Is it of the value of stocks owned in 
other corporations or the true value of debts due fromthem? Is it of any- 
thing that a few clerks—at least two of whom should be duly credited ‘‘ ex- 
pert accountants”—cannot present any picture desired, with the clouds of 
insolvency or the light of dazzling prosperity in the background ? 

The lawyer who cannot drive a team of elephants through any statute 
conceivable for the enforcement of ‘‘ publicity” should devote the balance 
of his life to the study of ancient history. 

What is needed is not a statute to expose accomplished fraud, but laws 
to make fraud impossible. We do not need statutes demanding confession ; 
we do need statutes demanding, in letter and spirit, avoidance of fraud. No 
State will pass the necessary laws unless every other State does the same. 
The Legislature of New Jersey will never be moved to remedial steps by 
what New Jersey corporations do in Delaware, and it cannot be hoped that 
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Delaware will hasten to inflict punishment for what her incorporated and fee- 
paying children do in other States. 

We started in error, and, in my judgment, must retrace our steps before 
an efficient remedy is found. Congress has power to ‘“‘ establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization,” but mere citizens are as. pigmies when sized with 
never-dying corporations, clothed with powers to carry on inter-State com- 
merce. 

Corporate life, when given power to move beyond the borders of a single 
State, should be the creation of a central power, one that can withdraw the 
granted existence whenever it is misused in any part of the Union—a power 
that can and will enforce the right and punish the wrong, whether that 
wrong be perpetrated in Vermont or Oregon. 

To-day a corporation may, almost with impunity, become a highwayman— 
or, if occasion demands it, a vagrant—when operating outside of the State 
granting its charter. In the course of several years of litigation, it may be 
penalized in the Federal courts, but it cannot be electrocuted. The artificial 
person should have its birth in necessity. It should be the result of public 
demand. Its securities should be issued only for true value, and it should 
have its motion within lines prescribed by general laws that can be invoked 
in any State. It should be well-born, well-bred and, throughout its life, be 
well-behaved. Otherwise it will very easily become a nuisance that should 
be abated. The revenue-seeking State will seldom examine pedigree or con- 


duct, and it is in the hope that a restraining and correcting, and, when neces- 
sary, an annihilating arm may be found that [ introduced the following reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution of the United States: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two thirds of each House concurring therein), That the following article be proposed 
to the Legislatures of the several States as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid as part of 
the Constitution, namely : 

** ARTICLE XVI. 


SecTION 1. That no State shall create or authorize the creation or existence of any cor- 
poration or incorporated association engaged, or to engage, outside the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of such State, for profit, in trade, commerce, manufacture, or other business, except 
banking and insurance. Congress shall pass general laws under which such corporations 
may be organized to engage, for profit, in trade, commerce, manufacture, or other business 
in two or more States or in any State or States and any foreign country or countries, and 
under which all corporate powers conferred may be regulated, controlled, and forfeited. 
Provision shall be made by Congress for the reorganization, in accordance with such laws, 
of all corporations now existing under the laws of any State or States, and authorized to 
carry on, for profit, beyond the territorial jurisdiction of a single State, trade, commerce, 
manufacture, or other business, and for the continuance, for a period not exceeding one 
year, of all powers heretofore granted by any State or States to such corporations. Con- 
gress shall pass general laws for the government and regulation of corporations organized 
in any foreign country and carrying on business within the United States. Congress shall 
have power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.”’ 


Moopy’s CoUPON AND DIVIDEND REGISTER (NEW YORK: Moopy PUBLISHING Co.).— 
This publication contains an alphabetically arranged directory of the places of payment of 
coupons and dividends of all classes of securities, as well as addresses of transfer offices. It 
also gives rates of dividends, date of payments, and dates of maturity of securities. The 
book is divided into two parts, the first devoted to coupons and the second to dividends. 
Banks, trusts companies, brokers and private bankers will find this a useful and handy com- 
pilation of information of direct practical value. 
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BANK LOANS ON REAL ESTATE. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress by Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, 
amending the National Banking Law so as to permit National banks to loan 
upon improved occupied and cultivated farm lands. The present law forbids, 
as is well known, the National banks from taking real estate security or 
holding real estate, with certain exceptions. 

This bill, or at least. some measure enlarging the power of the National 
banks relative to real estate security is said to be approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. This enlargement of the power of the banks has 
frequently been advocated, but the apprehension of the dangerous abuses 
which might arise from an unwise use of the privilege has always prevented 
any favorable action. The framers of the National banking laws, in placing 
such radical restrictions on real-estate loans, had in view the great abuses 
which were common under the State bank regime, before the Civil War. In 
the early history of banking in the United States, land was often made a 
basis for banking operations, and the results were extremely unsatisfactory. 
Capital, apart from land, was very deficient. Land wasa drug. The pro- 
portion of unimproved land was immense. The prices of unimproved lands 
fluctuated under speculation, so that the bankers who accepted land as 
security might at any moment be left helpless. 

While conditions in regard to real estate have altogether changed, and 
this form of capital in most of the States has attained to the degree of per- 
manent value, secured by the increase of population, yet there are many 
localities where the old conditions still exist. There are undoubtedly vast 
quantities of real estate which are as secure as the basis for loans as any 
known form of security, and included in this are city, town, and farm 
property. The truth is, however, that the holders of such real estate never 
have any difficulty in obtaining loans upon it. In fact, there is always plenty of 
money seeking investment on good real estate mortgages. Trust companies, 
Savings banks, insurance companies, and private capitalists, as well as State 
and private banks, are on the lookout for such investments. Even in the 
case of a National bank, the owner of real estate of known value has little 
difficulty in obtaining a loan, although not in form directly upon his real 
estate. The holder of real estate of known value out of regard for his own 
interests does not as a rule go to a bank, and obtain money under the usual 
commercial conditions. He can get better terms in time and interest rates 
from the institutions that make a special business of such loans. 

The National banks are organized to do a commercial business, and there- 
by encourage the trade and commerce of the country. They have probably 
been more efficient in this peculiar line, because they have been forbidden to 
tie up their funds in real-estate loans. If this prohibition be removed, it is 
not difficult to foresee that they may become less efficient promoters of the 
general prosperity of the pubiic than they have hitherto been. 

It seems apparent that the chief demand for this amendment of the 
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National Banking Law comes from those sections of the country where the 
values of real estate are liable to the greatest fluctuations. There seems to 
be no great demand from sections where real-estate values have attained a 
reasonable stability. Those who favor such an enlargement of the powers 
of the National banks may imagine that the value of farm lands will be en- 
hanced by an increased facility in obtaining loans uponthem. This expecta- 
tion is analogous to the belief that the mere establishment of a bank tends 
to build up a locality irrespective of its natural resources and the enterprise 
of its population. Banking is a result of the previous accumulation of 
wealth, and facility in obtaining loans on real estate depends on the previous 
increase in permanent values of the real estate involved. It is a fact which 
it does not require any great sagacity to perceive that as fast as real estate 
acquires genuine market value, facilities for obtaining loans on it at 
once develop. Nevertheless, if Mr. Nelson’s bill should become a law, 
although of this there is no real necessity, or perhaps probability, it is not 
believed that it would answer the expectations of those who look to it for 
relief. The National banks would not grant loans unless the security were 
such as would be accepted by any capitalist, and the holders of undesirable 
real estate would find it as difficult to raise money on it as before. 

For forty years National banks have been forbidden to make real-estate 
loans, and this law has in reality been a protection to them. Every one 
knows how bitterly they were attacked through many political campaigns, 
because of their circulation privilege. The reason of these attacks has been 
because they did not issue notes to an extent that would make money cheap 
enough to meet the wants of paper-money fanaties. If the banks are now 
given the privilege of loaning on real estate, they will be liable to renewed 
attacks,{because they will not accede to the importunities of the possessors 
of undesirable real estate. They cannot, as now, when called upon to loan 
on land which is undesirable, plead the law as an excuse. Their proper re- 
fusal would excite every land-poor man to arraign them as haughty and 
monopolistic. 

Although National banks cannot now make real estate loans directly, yet 
whenever there is real estate of stable value it will be noticed that Savings 
and State and private banks have gone into business which with private 
capitalists give all the facilities for real-estate loans required. It is better to 
leave this business to the institutions that now conduct it and preserve the 
National banks as purely commercial banking institutions. To extend the 
privilege to National banks would no doubt more than double the work of 
the office of the Comptroller of the Currency in making examinations. The 
great majority of the National banks do not probably desire the privilege. The 
only way in which the views of many landowners could be met would be to 
make the law mandatory and compel the National banks to loan to any one 
who possessed real estate at its assessed value for taxation. 


New Counterfeit #5 National Bank Note.—On the National City Bank of New York, 
series of 1882; check letter U; W. S. Rosecrans, Register of the Treasury; C. 8. Jordan: 
Treasurer of the United States; Treasury number E514412; Bank number 29089; Charter 
number 1461. This counterfeit is a photograph of the original, and the only attempt to color 
the note is the application of green ink to the panel containing the charter number on the 
back of the note. The Treasury and bank numbers are brown instead of blue. The paper is 
of fair quality. A few pieces of coarse blue silk have been pasted on the back of the note. 
This counterfeit should not deceive ordinarily careful handlers of money. 





TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, GROWTH 
AND MANAGEMENT. 


FAILURES OF DIFFERENT CLASSES OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Statistics regarding failures of trust companies are not obtainable previous 
to the year 1893, that being the year in whlch such reports were begun by 
the Bradstreet Company. The evidence is, however, that the number of such 
failures was not large, and that the majority of them were among companies 
whose business was along other lines than the trust business proper. 

The following table furnished to the writer through the courtesy of Frank 
Greene, Managing Editor of ‘‘ Bradstreet’s,” shows the statistics of failures 
of trust companies and other financial institutions for the ten years 1893 to 
1902, inclusive: 

Financial Failures for Ten Years. 
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It will be noticed that the failures of trust companies during these years 
have been relatively few. The total for the ten years is thirty-five compa- 
nies, whose estimated liabilities were $40,682,445, and indicated total assets 
$29,171,030, making an apparent net loss of $11,511,415. This is an average 
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of three and one half companies failed per year. Omitting 1893, the panic 
year, the total number of companies is twenty-one, an average of two and 
one-third companies per year. 

The mere number of companies failed, without reference to what propor- 
tion they constituted of the whole number in existence, does not convey a 
correct idea of the situation. Unfortunately, however, we cannot know with 
exactness the number of trust companies in existence during each of these 
years. The best evidence the writer can gather indicates that there were not 
far from 350 trust companies in 1893. If this is correct, the number of fail- 
ures of trust companies in that year was four per cent. of the total number. 
This is the same percentage as that of failed National banks in 1893, their 
total number being 3,781. Assuming the existence of 764 trust companies in 
1902 (the number as figured from ‘‘ Trust Companies of the United States”), 
the number of failures was about one-quarter of one per cent. 

The totals from the above table, showing how the failures of trust compa- 
nies compared with those of the other institutions for the ten years, are as 
follows: 
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Private banks peta 5 5 597 478 
Loan and trust compunies 682,445 29, 171, 1030 35 


The etabement on the next page gives the aggregates ‘ot the principal 
items in trust company reports from 1875 to 1902. This table contains data 


Principal Items of Resources and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1875-1903. 
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from which a careful study may be made of various items of management as 
developed during the last quarter century. In the table on page 334 will be 
found figures dealing with a few of the important subjects. 


RESERVES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


Of especial interest in view of the recent agitation of the question in 
New York and elsewhere is the subject of trust company reserves. The third 
column of the table gives the reserves carried by the companies each year, 
the figures representing the proportions of the amounts in the second column 
to those of the same years in the first column. From 1875 to 1884 inclusive the 
per cent. of reserve never exceeded 12.8, the lowest reserve reported being in 
1882, when it was only 7.9 percent. After 1884 the reserve reported was 
materially higher, never going lower than 14.5 per cent. (the figure for 1887), 
and reaching its maximum with 26.1 per cent. in 1894. The average reserve 
for the twenty-nine years was about fifteen and a half per cent. This is half 
of one per cent. greater than is required of National banks outside of the re- 
serve cities, the percentage stipulated for them by the National Bank Act 
being fifteen. * 

The criticisms against the trust companies as to reserve have, however, 
been directed more especially towards the amount of actual cash carried in 
the vaults of the companies. In column 4 of the table are given the percent- 
ages of such cash reserves for the several years, (including as cash the 
amount reported for cash items) the figures representing the proportion of 
cash and cash items to total deposits. For the twenty-nine years the average 
of such cash reserve has been a little over 4.7 per cent. It was highest in 
1875, with 10.6 per cent., 1886 being next, with 9.1 per cent. The lowest 
percentage was in 1901—2 per cent. From 1876 to 1884 inclusive, it ranged 
from 2.3 per cent. to 3.9 percent. From 1885 to 1897 it was somewhat higher, 
averaging about 6.2 percent. Since 1897, it has averaged 2.7 per cent. 


INCREASE IN SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITs. 


A noticeable thing has been the tendency to increase in the surplus and 
undivided profits as compared with the capital. This has been due in part 
to the accumulation of earnings, and in part to the tendency in organizing 
new companies to have a large surplus paid in at the start. Most of the 
States that have any legislation on the subject require the accumulation of a 
surplus fund until it reaches a certain percentage of the capital stock; but 
the accumulation has gone far ahead of any legal requirements. Chart C 
shows the relative growth of these two items, the light line representing the 
capital, and the heavy line the sum of surplus and undivided profits. During 
1899 the latter became greater than the capital, and has increased in greater 
ratio since then. 

The average resources of the companies appear to have been greatest dur- 
ing the years 1881 to 1887. The writer has been unable to find any special 
reason for this. It might have been due to reports being received mainly 
from the larger institutions. During the greater part of the time the re- 
sources have averaged from three to three and a half millions. Since 1899 
there has been an increase, the averages exceeding four millions, 


* National Bank Act, Chapter 5, 8 94. (Section 5191, Revised Statutes,) 
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STATISTICS OF TRUST COMPANIES IN THE VARIOUS STATES. 


The following table gives the numbers of trust companies in the different 
States and Territories about August, 1903, the figures having been compiled 
from ‘‘ Trust Companies of the United States,” whose statistics are the most 
complete of any published, so far as the writer knows. The list probably 
contains all companies in existence at the date mentioned, with the exception 
of those organized too late in the year 1903 to be included. The reader is re- 
minded, however, that there are included all institutions bearing the name 
of trust companies, and that many of them do a State banking business only, 
performing no trust functions. 
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It will be seen that in the number of trust companies Pennsylvania is far 
in the lead; and as a matter of fact, that State developed the trust company 
movement earlier and more generally than any other. In the total resources 
of her companies, however, New York, which is second in the number of 
companies, is far ahead of Pennsylvania. Of the seventy-eight companies 
in New York, seventy-five report resources of $1,141,170,925—an average of 
$15,215,612 per company. Of the 210 Pennsylvania companies, 202 report 
resources of $534,384,589—an average of $2,645,470 per company. 

The big average for New York is of course due to the great companies of 
New York city, the largest of which (the United States Trust Co.*) has re- 
sources of seventy-seven millions. 

Of the 912 companies in the country, 854 report total resources of $2,938,- 
047,346—an average of $3,440,336 per company. That is to say, the trust 
companies of the United States now have total resources of approximately 
three billions of dollars. 

We have seen that the trust company first came into existence in the 
United States in 1822, with a single company, which had no competitors for 
eight years, and only three after fourteen years. These early companies com- 
bined the trust business with the insurance business. It was many years 
later before the formation of trust companies as institutions apart from in- 
surance companies began. After the Civil War a number of companies were 
organized, and the total number in 1875 was not far from fifty. During the 
later eighties a very distinct movement for the formation of trust companies 
began, which was lessened in degree during the early nineties, began again 
with phenomenal energy about 1897, and has continued in an increasing de- 
gree since that year. 

During its career the trust company has undergone a radical evolution 
in the character of its business. To its original functions of trustee, agent, 
guardian, ete., have been added not only more extensive trust functions, 
such as executor, administrator, fiscal agent, etc., but other duties not con- 
templated by its originators. Most prominent among these has been the 
business of banking, which trust companies in many States now undertake 
to the same extent as do the State banks and Savings banks. The growth 
of corporate undertakings has brought to the trust company many added 
duties as representatives of such corporations in various capacities. Since 
the Civil War many companies have added safe-deposit departments. In 
some States other lines of work have been added, including fidelity and title 
insurance. 

The conspicuous thing about the development of the trust company is 
that it has been able, largely through lack of legislative restrictions and be- 
cause of the general breadth of its powers, to adapt itself to the particular 
needs of the time and community. When anew field has opened, it has been 
ready and able to step into that field. 


* Besides being the largest trust company in the United States, this company has the dis- 
tinction of being the first one organized in this country to transact exclusively the business 
ofa trust company. “Its charter was the basis of all special charters of a similar nature 
afterward granted in New York, as well as of the general law for the incorporation of trust 
companies, which was adopted in 1887.” Since its organization on April12, 1853, it has paid in 
interest on funds entrusted to it over thirty million dollars, Its statement for June 30, 1903, 
shows a capital of $2,000,000; surplus and profits $12,055,208; deposits in trust (it has no “* gen- 
eral deposits ”) $61,790,505; total resources, $76,917,654. 





TRUST COMPANIES. 


CAUSES OF THE GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


Regarding the causes of the growth of trust companies, the easiest thing 
to say is also probably the truest—that they are found in the tendencies of our 
age and nation. The trust company marks not a revolution, but an evolu- 
tion in our methods of handling financial matters, and we cannot understand 
its development without taking into account the great changes which our 
civilization is undergoing. There is, to begin with, the accumulation of indi- 
vidual wealth—the increase in the number of persons and families having 
large interests to care for. This is not peculiar to the United States, but the 
genera] conditions which the holder of wealth has to meet here are quite dif- 
ferent from those of the older countries of Europe, and make it of advantage 
to find other means than those used in Europe for the care and investment 
of great estates. A still more important influence has been the tremendous 
increase in corporate wealth, both in number of corporations and in the 
amounts under their control. Here are phenomena that are peculiar to 
the United States, and peculiar to this age. Nothing like the huge corpora- 
tions formed in recent years in the United States has ever been known before 
since history began. To care for these institutions some special agency was 
needed. The trust company proved equal to the emergency. Says one 
writer: ‘‘ Without their (the trust companies’) agency some of the transac- 
tions in modern corporate business would be both cumbersome and difficult. 
For the success of schemes of reorganization of railroad interests and the 
financing of vast industrial consolidations, theirintervention has grown to be 
at least an invaluable convenience, if not altogether a necessity.” * 

Associated with this tendency to great consolidations—whether as result 
or as cause will not be discussed here—is the growing recognition among all 
classes of people of the value of associated effort. Here again the trust com- 
pany finds itself in harmony with the times. It is an intermediary between 
great enterprises and the group of individuals who constitute its customers. 
It takes the amounts, large or small, contributed by the latter, in trust; and 
the result is a large amount which it can invest in any corporate undertaking 
to the mutual advantage of all concerned. The political economist will not 
fail to see here an important service to the community. Surplus funds, use- 
less in small amounts, are gathered together and made to do service in enter- 
prises that benefit the whole people. At the same time, the profits go to 
those who furnish the capital. The trust company is emphatically an insti- 
tution of the people. As one writer has pointed out, it enables us to reap 
most of the advantages claimed for community of ownership, without the 
dangers that would come with the systems proposed by dogmatists. t+ 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TRUST COMPANY FORM OF ORGANIZATION, 


Turning to the specific causes of growth of trust companies as compared 
with other financial institutions, various writers have pointed out the advant- 
ages which the trust company has over its competitors. As compared with 
National banks, and with some State banks, it usually escapes with less tax- 


* BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Vol. LX, p. 272. 

+ Article on ** The Trust Company,” by Charles W. Stevenson, in ‘** The Bankers’ Monthly,” 
Sept., 1903, p. 191. Articles by the same writer in ** The Bankers’ Monthly” for July, August 
and October, 1903, treat this phase of the subject at some length. 

+See BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Vol. XLITI, p. 722, and Vol. LVIIT, p. 505. 
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ation. It attracts deposits by paying interest on them. A third cause, and 
in the writer’s opinion by far the most important one in most communities, 
lies in the wide range of powers which the trust company may exercise. In 
most States it may do all of the things that an ordinary bank may do, except 
issue notes; and it performs numerous duties that other banks may not un- 
dertake. These wide powers attract customers. It is a distinct convenience 
to most people to have all of their financial business attended to under one 
roof. The trust company will not only care for their banking business, but 
will also receive their valuables for safe-keeping, care for their property, 
manage their estates temporarily or permanently, make investments for them, 
give financial and legal advice, aid in the preparation of wills and execute 
the same after the decease of the customer. CLAY HERRICK. 
(To be continued.) 





THE DESIGNS ON THE CoINns.—The discussion in Congress over the various 
designs to be placed on our coins furnished a very amusing incident. 

It was proposed to have on the reverse of the silver dollar an American 
eagle, when Hon. Matthew Lyon bitterly opposed having an eagle, saying 
that it was a monarchical bird. 

The king of birds, he said, was not an appropriate representation of a 
country whose institutions were founded in hostility to kings. 

The Hon. Judge Thatcher, replying, proposed a goose instead, which he 
said was a most humble and republican bird, and would in other respects 
prove advantageous, inasmuch as the goslins would be convenient to be 
placed on the dimes. 

It is said that the laughter that followed at Hon. Matthew Lyon’s ex- 
pense was more than he could endure; so taking this good-humored irony 
for a personal insult, he sent the honorable judge a challenge for a duel, 
which he refused to accept. 

‘* What!” said the bearer of the challenge, ‘‘ will you be branded as a 
coward ?” ‘‘ Yes, sir, if he pleases. I always was a coward and he knew 
it, or he never would have challenged me.” 

On Tuesday, September 11, 1792, six pounds of old copper was the first pur- 
chase made for the United States mint, for which was paid one shilling three 
pence per pound.—Prof. B. N. Rooks in ‘‘ Bulletin of American Institute of 
Bank Clerks.” 





NEW CouUNTERFEIT $10 NATIONAL BANK Notkx.—On the Third National 
Bank, of Rockford, Ill. Check letter B; series 1902; J. W. Lyons, Register 
of the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States; portrait 
of McKinley. 

This is a photographic production on two pieces of soft paper, between 
which silk threads have been distributed. Treasury and bank numbers are 
printed in red, instead of blue as on the genuine. The charter number (479) 
and geographical letter (M), which appear in two places on the face of the 
note, are dark brown on the counterfeit, instead of red. The back of the 
note is brown, badly faded, instead of green. 





MINOR PROFITS IN CANADIAN BANKING. 


Many years ago a Canadian branch bank in Kingston would compel its 
borrower to draw his note payable at Brockville or Ottawa, even though all 
the parties to the note resided in Kingston, though the funds were to be used 
in Kingston and repayment made there. The object was, of course, to mulct 
the customer in exchange. On notes and bills payable at other points the 
Canadian law allowed a branch bank to charge exchange ranging from one- 
eighth per cent. on a thirty-day bill up to one-half per cent. on a four-month 
bill. In a transaction of this kind exchange profits were handsome; besides 
the charge made at the time of discounting there would be another when the 
bill beeame due, for the borrower would be obliged, forsooth, to buy Brock- 
ville or Ottawa exchange to retire his note. 

Under such circumstanees it is not to be wondered at that exchange and 
commissions should pay salaries and all office expenses at some country 
branches. For the fact that such a state of affairs does not rule in Canada 
to-day the people have to thank, not the laws, but banking competition. But, 
notwithstanding the increase in Canadian bank capital and in the number of 
branch banks, notwithstanding the growth of banking competition in the Do- 
minion and the superior facilities of the branch system for collecting and 
transferring money, Canadian bankers have never been able to bring theim- 
selves to regard the minor banking profits, exchange commissions, etc., so 
cheaply as these are held by their brethren in the United States. 

In the hope that this subject will have interest for American bankers, a 
short description will be given of Canadian methods, and an explanation of 
the position of the leading Canadian banks on the question. 

I purpose to give, first, an outline of the Canadian system of collecting 
and clearing checks and bills, the expenses in connection, and the charges 
placed on bank customers; after that the banking theory as to the expedi- 
ency and justice of these charges will be expounded, with a few remarks in 
conclusion as to how the matter is regarded by bank customers. 


How COLLECTIONS ARE HANDLED UNDER THE BRANCH SYSTEM. 


At the country branch of a bank possessing seventy or eighty branches 
the day’s procedure in collection business will be something like this: First 
thing in the morning there is the incoming mail, which contains checks 
drawn on the branch itself and on other banks in town, drafts at sight or on 
time on local merchants, credit advices and remittances in payment for its 
its own collections sent away previously by the branch to other branches or 
to other banks. The most of these collections and payments will come from 
other branches and will therefore be par business. When collections are 
made for another branch, that branch is credited with the amount and there 
the matter ends; when they are made for another bank, drafts on Montreal, 
Toronto or Winnipeg are remitted, after deducting the commission charged. 
This will range from one-tenth per cent. to one-quarter per cent. with a mini- 
lum of ten cents for each bill. 
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Then there are checks and collections received from customers at the 
counter. These will consist mainly of items payable at home. Local checks 
are at par, of course; local bills also, if discounted. Local bills left for 
collection and not discounted are subject to a charge varying according to the 
relations existing between the customer and the branch; if his account is not 
otherwise profitable he would likely have to pay one-quarter per cent. with a 
minimum of twenty-five cents on each bill for using the bank’s machinery to 
collect his accounts; if his business yielded profit in other ways these rates 
would be reduced materially. 

In addition to these local items there will be deposited every day a certain 
number of checks and bills payable at other Canadian towns and cities, and 
perhaps some few bills on the United States or on London; if the town con- 
tained manufacturing establishments there would be a goodly number of 
manufacturers’ bills offered for discount or for collection. On checks and 
sight drafts remitted the charge is regulated according to the time that will 
elapse before the bank is reimbursed; the instructions issued by the head 
office to the branches are: in all these cases to see that the bank gets due 
and proper interest for the use of its capital whether employed in the dis- 
count of bills or in the purchase of remitted checks. Therefore on a check 
drawn on a far-away point the charge will be heavier than on a check on a 
neighboring town; and on sight drafts heavier than on checks. 

When time-bills payable elsewhere are offered for discount, it is customary 
to charge the regular rate of interest for the currency of the bill and a com- 
mnission of one-eighth to three-eighths per cent. according to what itcosts the 
branch to collect, the idea being to have one-eighth per cent. clear profit for 
collecting and transferring the funds. The rates for exchange on New York 
and London are advised daily to the branches from head office. 

All items drawn on points where the bank has branches are sent direct, 
the amounts charged to the respective branches and the transactions closed. 
As every large bank has branches in nearly all the important cities and towns, 
the great majority of the collections are thus summarily disposed of. When- 
ever it can be safely done items on other points are sent to the settling centers 
where they can be cleared by allowing a commission. This places them on 
the same footing as the instruments drawn on branch-points. But it fre- 
quently happens that among these latter are bills in the case of which it is 
desirable to use diligence in presentmeut; then the circuitous route is avoided 
and the bills are sent direci, being charged to a ‘* bills remitted” account 
until returns are received. 


CANADIAN BANKS Not COMPELLED TO CARRY HEAVY RESERVES. 


The Canadian branch bank 1s not compelled to carry heavy reserves of 
eash, because it can carry ten, twenty or fifty thousand dollars in the bank’s 
own notes which represent no cash at all until they are paid out; it need not 
carry a balance in New York; in fact, this is usually forbidden, because the 
New York account proper is run at the head office and funds are taken over 
from or supplied to the branches as is required by their business; the balance 
due by or to other branches does not have to be settled and will remain on 
the one side or the other according as deposits or discounts are the greater. 
Therefore, the state in which the New York or branch accounts happen to be 
exercises no influence when it comes to a point of rates for selling drafts to 
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customers. The matter resolves itself purely into a request by the customer 
to transfer so much to Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg. The bank is in posi- 
tion to do this by a system of entries and the customer is charged rates estab- 
lished by competition, and which remain unchanged from January 1 to De- 
cember 31. (At the settling centers of course exchange on other Canadian 
centers is influenced by movements of reserves, but fluctuations are confined 
to dealings with other banks and they do not affect materially the rates 
quoted to customers. ) 

At Montreal, Toronto and the other centers the collection business is on a 
much larger scale; a big wholesale or manufacturing account deposits fifty or 
a hundred or more bills in a day, drawn on points scattered all over the Do- 
minion. With a large, well-placed system of branches a bank ean collect the 
great majority of these at par, and ean clear the greater part of the residue 
through the daily exchanges at the clearing-house. Items so cleared rarely 
pass through the hands of more than two banks and nearly always complete 
their journey when they have passed through three separate banking offices. 
The charges for commission are if anything slightly higher in the centers 
than in the country; it isa singular fact that the accounts of directors which 
are usually valuable, often pay stiffer rates of exchange than indifferent or 
worthless accounts at a country branch. Bankers in the cities are older and 
more experienced, they have a keener sense of the value of the services they 
perform for their customers; and in the country it very often happens that a 
town has more branch banks than it can properly support; for what little 
business there is the country managers compete too eagerly and offer ridicu- 
lous concessions. 


ABANDONMENT OF RECIPROCAL PAR COLLECTIONS. 


A little while ago a few of the large Canadian banks tried a scheme of re- 
ciprocal par collections, but abandoned it lately because it was found that the 
branch managers were inclined to give the benefit away to their customers. 
Able to collect at par on so many points, they reduced rates accordingly and 
the banks were doing for nothing a good deal of work for which they form- 
erly got pay. 

Of course it should be understood that the rates quoted above are not 
uniform by any means. Stress of competition has reduced them in many 
places. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROFITS ON EXCHANGE. 


The Canadian bankers regard their profits from exchange, etc., as of very 
great importance. They keep always before their eyes the fact that a bank 
is a corporation formed by subscriptions of private capital with the end of 
making profits; they can see no good reason why merchants and others 
should expect to have their accounts in distant cities collected, their payments 
made, money transferred from one part of the country to another, unless 
they pay for it; they believe that every account and every transaction should 
be judged on their merits and if there is no profit to be found they cannot 
understand why the bank should undertake them; they regard the men of 
their profession who habitually do work and perform services for their custo- 
mers for nothing in exactly the same way as a conservative merchant regards 
competitors who habitually sell goods for less than cost. The bankers know 
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perfectly well that in this continent too much work is thrown upon the inter- 
est rate; that it is made to bear the cost of services which should carry them- 
selves. In Europe this is not so; if a man opens an account with a bank 
there it must be profitable to the bank; if he wants services performed he 
pays for them, and the consequence is that every department of banking bears 
its proper share; discount is lower; the man who borrows a straight amount 
does not pay in his rate for the man who passes through his account a hun- 
dred checks a day. 

It is true the Canadian bankers have not a troublesome currency question 
to vex them, but even if they had it is not likely that they would consider for 
a moment the question of abolishing the charges on remitted checks merely 
to expand the check circulation; they do not value greatly balances against 
which there are outstanding all the time checks to the full amount. 

During all the competitive race for business that has characterized the 
last few years there were to be found in the Dominion as in the United States 
a number of banks that refused to do business for nothing; they held stub- 
bornly to their terms as to security and to their rates and profits, and saw 
business leave them on that account. Long experience taught them that the 
race could not last forever. Since the unwonted stringency appeared in the 
American and Canadian money markets these conservative bankers have been 
in an advantageous position. Their more progressive competitors, having all 
the accounts they wished to carry, had little inclination to bid for new busi- 
ness that turned up. 

At present the indications seem to point to the conclusion that on both 
sides of the border the old-fashioned bankers will have more power in the 
money markets; and in Canada at least it is likely that rates of discount and 
exchange will be stiffly maintained. 

So far as the public is concerned it wants to get from the banks all they 
will give; it therefore takes full advantage of competitive struggles whenever 
they occur. The attitude of the public depends a good deal on the way it 
has been educated; in one town it might be accustomed to pay for what ser- 
vices it received from the banks while in the very next town it might have 
been under the rule of lax bank managers who gave away everything at par. 
When rigid rules are applied to a place of this latter discription there rises a 
great roar of complaints, but it usually dies away if care is taken to explain 
the position of the banks and the reason for their change of front. Bank 
customers are made up of merchants, manufacturers, lawyers, ete., who 
would not themselves give their wares or their services for nothing, and they 
can easily see, if it is explained to them rightly, that bankers are under no 
obligation to do business at no profit. Of course if they can get things done at 
par at one bank while another strictly maintains its rates, they will rush to 
the cheap place perhaps till it is found out that the cheap bank has under- 
mined its own position and lost its strength through doing too much of that 
kind of business. H. M. P. EcKARDT. 


Commendation of the Magazine.—Dwight F. Downing, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, writes under date of February 17: “ Please advise me of the annual subscription 
rate of your MAGAZINE; also send list of other publications of your firm. Hon. Lyman J. 
Gage, former President of the First National Bank, Chicago, and ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, advises me of the high worth of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE.” 








OTTO T. BANNARD 


President New York Security and Trust Co. 





TRUST COMPANIES UNITE. 


On February 19 the trustees of the New York Security and Trust Company and 
the Continental Trust Company reached an agreement to consolidate the two insti- 
tutions. The new corporation will be known as the New York Security and Trust 
Company, and will carry on business in the offices in the Blair Building now occu- 
pied by the Continental Trust Company. Otto T. Bannard, President of the Conti- 
nental Trust Company, succeeds Charles S. Fairchild, as President of the New York 
Security and Trust Company, Mr. Fairchild continuing, however, to be a trustee, 
and chairman of the board of trustees. 

The capital stock of the New York Security and Trust Company is to be 
$3,000,000, with a surplus of $9,000,000. The deposits will be over $45,000,000. 

The New York Security and Trust Company was organized in 1889, and has been 
one of the most successful trust companies in the United States under President 
Fairchild’s administration. Its stock is now quoted at $900. 

The Continental was organized in 1890 and: since Mr, Bannard was made Presi- 
dent in 1893 its stock has advanced to $700. His management of the company has 
been characterized throughout by rare discrimination and sound financial discern- 
ment. It is recognized by the strong interests represented in the consolidated 
companies that Mr. Bannard will bring to the discharge of his duties as President a 
ripe knowledge of trust company administration. 

The new company will have the strongest financial backing in New York city, 
as in its board of directors will be found representatives of the New York Life In- 
surance Co., Blair & Co., J. P. Morgan & Co., the National City Bank, the John D. 
Rockefeller interest, the Chicago interest, including Marshall Field, John J. Mitchel} 
and Armour & Co., to which should be added such names as Norman B. Ream, 
James J. Hill and John S. Phipps. The new board of trustees is yet to be selected, 
but will be made up of the following persons who are now trustees of the two trust 
companies: Charles 8. Fairchild, James J. Hill, Stuart G. Nelson, James Stillman, 
M. C. D. Borden, Jobn G. McCullough, B. Aymar Sands, John W. Sterling, John 
A. McCall, James A. Blair, Frank W. Stearns, Edmund D. Randolph, Geo. W. Per- 
kins, Norman B. Ream. John S. Phipps, Frank Tilford, Woodbury Langdon, E. 
Parmalee Prentice, Otto T. Bannard, S. Reading Bertron, Robert W. DeForest, 
Jno. B. Dennis, Marshall Field, Chas. W. Harkness, F. N. Hoffstot, Wm. Jay, Fred- 
erick B. Jennings, Walter Jennings, Gordon MacDonald, John J. Mitchell, A. Lan- 
fear Norris, Robert Olyphant, Charles Parsons, Myles Tierney and P. A. Valentine. 

This consolidation brings under one control two of the city’s large and successful 
trust companies, and will make possible greater economy of administration, and by 
reason of the increased capital and resources and the well-known capacity of the 
management, afford the highest attainable degree of safety and financial skill in 
caring for deposits, investments and trust funds. 

The union of two such strong companies as these, either of which might profit- 
ably have continued business without losing its identity, isan example worthy of 
imitation by some of the smallercompanies. A short time ago there was a tendency 
to overdo the organization of trust companies; and while this tendency has been 
checked, there are perhaps more companies now in the field than the business to be 
transacted requires. Trust companies and Savings banks are two classes of finan- 
cial institutions that should be made as nearly impregnable as possible. Both the 
New York Security and Trust Company and the Continental Trust Company were 
perfectly sound and prosperous companies. That they have seen fit to merge their 
interests is a move in the direction of financial conservatism that may well attract the 
attention of other companies. 

3 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “‘ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this De- 
partment. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—PROVISIONS DESTROYING NEGOTIABILITY. 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, December 29, 1903. 
DAVIS vs. BRADY. 

An instrument is not negotiable which contains the following provision: ‘‘ With interest 
from date until fully paid at the rate of ten per centum per annum, payable annually 
on principal and all overdue unpaid interest. If the said interest is not paid when due, 
it becomes part of the principal and draws interest at twelve per cent. per annum un- 
sil paid.”’ 


FULLER, J.: The statute of limitations was the only defense offered to 
this action, commenced on November 4, 1901, and predicated upon the fol- 
lowing instrument in writing: 

“4* 3400. LANGFORD, 8. D., June 15, 1893. 

November 1, 1895, after date, for value received, I promise to pay to the order of E. W. 
\Davis, four hundred dollars, at Langford, So. Dak., with interest from date until fully paid 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, payable annually on principal and all overdue unpaid 
interest. If thesaid interest is not paid when due, it becomes part of the principal and 
draws interest at twelve per cent. per annum until paid. 

The drawers and endorsers severally waive presentment of payment, protest and notice 
of protest and non-payment of this note, and I against the maker, and it is further stipu- 
lated and agreed that if suit is commenced on this note, or if the same is collected by an 
attorney, I will pay ten per cent. attorney’s fees upon the whole amount of principal and 


interest sued for and collected. JAMES G. BRaDy, 
Emma A. Brapy.”’ 


There was judgment for plaintiff, and the defendant appeals. 

Unless the foregoing instrument is entitled to the usual days of grace, the 
action was not commenced within the six-year limitation, and the judgment 
appealed from must be reversed. Excluding Sundays and holidays from the 
computation, three days of grace are allowed by section 2236 of the Revised 
Civil Code for the payment of all promissory notes, and the exact question 
to be determined is whether this instrument is within the following statutory 
definition: ‘‘ A promissory note is an instrument, negotiable in form, where- 
by the signer promises to pay a specified sum of money.” (Rev. Civ. 
Code, § 2274.) 

From date until paid this note and overdue interest will either draw in- 
terest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, payable annually, or such un- 
paid interest will become a part of the principal, and draw interest at twelve 
per cent. per annum. It cannot be determined with any degree of accuracy 
whether overdue interest draws ten per cent. per annum, payable annually, 
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or twelve per cent. per year until paid. It is also a doubtful question 
whether the amount for which the note was given and the unpaid interest 
draw interest annually at ten per cent. per annum, or whether the principal, 
augmented by the first and all subsequent instalments of overdue and unpaid 
interest, draws interest at twelve per cent. until the entire amount is paid. 

According to the decisions of this court, such uncertainty destroys the 
negotiability of the instrument. (Hegeler vs. Comstock, 1S. D. 138; Merrill 
vs. Hurley, 6 8. D. 592; National Bank of Commerce vs. Feeney, 12 8. D. 156.) 

As days of grace apply only to instruments negotiable in form, this action, 
when commenced, was barred by the statute of limitations. 

The judgment appealed from is reversed, with the direction that the com- 
plaint be dismissed. 





RECEIVER FOR NATIONAL BANK—SECURITY FOR COSTS. 
United States Circuit Court, District of Connecticut. 
PEIPPER vs. FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 
The United States statute which dispenses with a bond for costs on appeals and writs of 


error takeu by the United States or by direction of any department, applies to the Re- 
ceiver of a National bank. 


This was a demurrer upon a plea in abatement, which asked fora dismis- 
sal of the suit upon the ground that it had been filed by anon-resident without 
giving bonds for cost. 

Piatt, D. J. (omitting part of the opinion): The other plea also lacks 
merit. It is based upon a Connecticut statute which provides that, if the 
plaintiff in any civil action is not an inhabitant of the State, a substantial 
inhabitant thereof shall, before process is signed, either as surety or individ- 
ually, give a bond to the adverse party that the plaintiff will make his plea 
good. (en. St. 1902, see. 714.) The highest court of the State has decided 
that a writ cannot be made good by a bond given in court. (Morse vs. Ran- 
kin, 51 Conn. 326.) In ordinary cases the rule would be followed in this 
court, but in the case at bar it is necessary to obey the provisions of Rev. 
St. U. S. see. 1001 (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 713) : 

‘* Whenever a writ of error, appeal, or other process in law, admiralty, or 
equity, issues from or is brought up to the Supreme Court, or a Circuit Court, 
either by the United States or by direction of any department of the Govern- 
ment, no bond, obligation, or security shall be required from the United 
States, or from any party acting under the direction aforesaid, either to pros- 
ecute said suit, or to answer in damages or costs. In case of an adverse de- 
cision, such costs as by law are taxable against the United States, or against 
the party acting by direction as aforesaid, shall be paid out of the conting- 
ent fund of the department under whose directions the proceedings were in- 
stituted.” 

The defendant argues that the plaintiff does not come within the statute. 
The case of Platt, Rec. F. and C. Nat. Bank vs. Beach, 2 Ben. 303, Fed. Cas. 
No. 11,215, seems to settle that contention. Judge Benedict’s decision therein 
was confirmed by Judge Blatchford in Stanton, Ree’r First Nat. Bank of 
Washington, D. C. vs. Wilkeson, 8 Ben. 357, Fed. Cas. No. 13,299. Both 
cases, decided as they were by such eminent jurists, will repay the earnest 
student for a careful examination, and, when surveyed from every viewpoint, 
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will afford the critic a light which I trust will illumine upon the entire con- 
tention before me, and furnish another reason for my reluctance to incumber 
records. 

The demurrers are sustained. The pleas in abatement are overruled at 
the cost of the defendant. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK—VALUATION OF SHARES. 
Supreme Court of Oregon, December 7, 1903. 
ANKENY vs. BLAKELEY, SHERIFF, et al. 

Under the statute of Oregon shares of stock in National banks are to be assessed at their 
market value. 

Where shares of stock of various banks in a county were assessed to the banks, but, on 
objection of one bank, its assessment was changed, and the stock assessed to the stock- 
holders, the erroneous assessment to the banks did not amount to a discrimination 
against holders of stock in the bank which objected to the assessment to it. 


This suit was brought to enjoin the collection of taxes levied against the 
plaintiff's stock in the First National Bank of Pendleton, Oregon, except such 
as would accrue upon a valuation of $76.94 per share. 

WOLVERTON, J. (omitting part of the opinion): This brings us to the 
contention most strenuously urged—that the assessor and the board of equal- 
ization purposely, willfully, and arbitrarily adopted a vicious system of 
valuation, assessment and taxation, with a view to discriminating against 
investment in shares of the capital stock of the First National Bank, and in 
favor of other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals and private bank- 
ing concerns within the county. Incidentally it is urged upon the other hand 
that a court of equity is without jurisdiction to determine the controversy, 
because, it is insisted, the plaintiff has a plain, speedy, and adequate remedy 
atlaw. Of this, however, we will not stop to inquire further than to observe 
that the allegations of the complaint seem to bring the case within the pur- 
view of many cases entertained in equitable jurisdictions, both State and 
Federal, and especially the latter. (See Oregon & C. R. Co. vs. Jackson 
County, 38 Or. 589 and authorities cited next below.) 

Our statute provides that all shares of capital stock of banks located in 
the State shall be taxed at their value to the owners thereof in the county, 
city, or district in which they reside, and all shares standing in the names of 
persons residing out of the State shall be taxed to such persons in the city, 
county, or district where the bank is located. (B. & C. Comp. See. 3042.) 

By the Federal statute, the Legislature of each State may determine and 
direct the manner and place of taxing all the shares of National banking asso- 
ciations located within its borders, subject to two restrictions only—that the 
taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State, and that the shares of 
any National banking association owned by non-residents of any State shall 
be taxed in the city or town where the bank is located, and not elsewhere. 
(U. 8. Comp. St. 1901, See. 5219.) This latter statute has received explicit 
construction by ‘the Supreme Court of the United States, so far as it has 
application here. The term ‘‘rate,” as employed therein, has relation to the 
assessment as a whole, and was not intended to signify the mere percentage 
of levy upon any valuation that the authorities might see fit to adopt. The 
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principle announced is that the valuation is only one, but an essential, step 
in the process of making a valid assessment; that an inequality in the rate of 
valuation necessarily produces an inequality in the rate of assessment or tax- 
ation; and that it is this inequality or discrimination that the statute inveighs 
against, so far as it concerns the taxation of shares of stock in National banks 
as compared with the taxation of other moneyed capital coming in competi- 
tion therewith. Any system adopted for the assessment of taxes, therefore, 
that exacts from the owner of shares in a National bank a greater tax in pro- 
portion to their actual value than it does from the owner of other moneyed 
capital similarly invested, results in the taxation of such shares at a rate in 
excess of that placed on other moneyed capital, and falls within the inhibition 
of the law. (People vs. Weaver, 100 U. S. 539; Pelton vs. National Bank, 
101 U. S. 148; Supervisors vs. Stanley, 105 U. S. 305; Hills vs. Exchange 
Bank, 105 U. 8S. 319; Evansville Bank vs. Britton, 105 U. 8S. 322; Boyer vs. 
Boyer, 113 U. S. 689.) 

The chief purpose of Congress in placing a limitation upon the State’s tax- 
ation of investments in National bank shares was to prevent the State from 
creating and fostering through its taxing power an unequal and unfriendly 
competition, by favoring other individuals or institutions engaged in similar 
investments of capital; the expression ‘‘ moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual citizens” being interpreted, in brief, as signifying capital employed in 
the operations of banking, and otherwise used as money as a source of profit. 
(Mercantile Bank vs. New York, 121 U. S. 138; Aberdeen Bank, vs. Chehalis 
County, 166 U. 8. 440.) 

Having now ascertained the meaning and purpose of Congress in the adop- 
tion of section 5219, swpra, we will determine what standard of value should 
be adopted for the assessment of shares in bank stock, it being insisted that 
the measure of such value is the face or par value of the paid-up capital 
stock, increased by the undivided earnings or profits of the bank; that, while 
other species of personal property may fluctuate, and its value be best deter- 
mined by what it will bring in the market, the value of shares of bank stock 
remains constant and invariable, so long, at least, as the capital remains 
intact and unimpaired and is capable of exact ascertainment; and that, there- 
fore, in view of the statutory directions that such shares shall be taxed ‘‘ at 
their value,” it was intended that the book value should be the test, and not 
the ‘‘true value in cash,” as it is elsewhere directed that personal property 
shall be valued for the purpose of taxation. (B. & C. Comp. Sec. 3058.) 

In this we are unable to agree with counsel. The section just noted pre- 
scribes that ‘‘all personal property not exempt from taxation shall be valued 
at its true value in cash.” Shares of bank stock are personal property, and 
there is nothing in the language employed by section 3042, swpra, to betoken 
or signify an intention on the part of the Legislature to set a different stand- 
ard of value for that particular species of personal property, or that it should 
constitute an exception to the general provision, and, not being money which 
determines its own value, it must likewise be measured as other personal 
property—at its true value in cash. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, while on the supreme judicial bench of the State of 
Massachusetts, in discussing the meaning of the expression ‘‘ fair cash value,” 
which is the equivalent of ‘‘ true value in cash,” for the purpose of taxation, 
with reference to shares of stock in a National bank, says: ‘‘ Value refers to 
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exchange. The cash value of an article is the amount of cash for which it 
will exchange in fact. That amount depends on the opinion of the public of 
possible buyers, or of that part of it which will pay the most. If, in their 
opinion, the stock is worth only $102 per share—if that is all the stock will 
sell for—it is vain to show that the net value of the property of the corpora- 
tion, that is to say, the opinion of the public about a chief component element 
of the value of the stock, if uncontrolled, logically leads toa different value 
for the stock. It has been recognized judicially that the value of the property 
and the value of the stock might differ, for reasons which have been found 
to exist in this case. * * * The difference in the value found by him (the 
commissioner) depends upon whether it is assumed that the corporation was 
to continue its business, or was to be wound up. If it was to continue its 
business, $102 was the fair and market value for a share; that is to say, $102 
was the full amount of cash that could be got or ought to be got for a share 
in that bank, its property and prospects being what they were. The bank 
actually was to contine its business. Therefore that was the actual fair cash 
value of its shares. What they would have been worth in a different state of 
facts, if the bank had come to a stop, does not matter. Actual values are 
based upon existing states of fact, not upon hypotheses; and the actual value 
of shares in a going concern depends not only upon its property, but also 
upon its prospects, since shares both represent property and prospects.” 
(National Bank of Commerce, vs. New Bedford, 155 Mass. 313, 315.) This 
ease is so apt that we are disposed to follow it, as indicating the correct 
method of ascertaining the true value in cash for the purpose of taxation, 
within the purview of our statute, as it relates to shares of stock in banking 
concerns while continuing in the business for which they were organized. 

We can now readily determine from the evidence whether the system of 
assessment and taxation adopted by the assessor and board of equalization, 
and applied in the assessment of the bank stock to plaintiff and other moneyed 
capital investments within the county, was vicious in principle, and calculated 
to discriminate against the First National Bank or its shareholders, for such 
is the ground upon which the suit is based. As it respects the assessment of 
the investments of moneyed capital by individuals, they were valued at sixty 
per cent. of their face, so that they, with whatever accumulation of interest 
there might be, were considered to be worth par, since, as a general rule, the 
valuations of all property, whether real or personal, were made on the basis 
of forty per cent. reduction of the cash value. In assessing the banks, the 
real estate in every instance was assessed to the bank, and rightfully so. The 
Farmers’ Bank of Weston was assessed upon real property at a valuation of 
$18,720, and upon its bank stock at $5,268. The testimony shows that its 
stock was worth in the market what its paid-up capital and undivided profits 
or book value would indicate, namely, $127.83 per share, or $38,349. Deduct 
forty per cent. from this cash value estimate, so as to put it upon the basis of 
other assessments, and we have $23,010; but it was taxed upon a valuation of 
$23,988, or $978 above the initial cash value basis, allowing for the deduction. 

The Pendleton Savings Bank was assessed upon its real property at a val- 
uation of $21,975, and its bank stock at $27,315, aggregating $49,290. From 
the testimony we find that the cash or market value of its stock was $135 per 
share, or for the whole 500 shares $67,500. The book value—that is, consider- 
ing the paid-up capital and undivided profits—exceeded this, being at the 
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rate of $149.20 per share. Reducing the total valuation by forty per cent. to 
bring it to the basis upon which other property was assessed, we have a bal- 
ance of $40,500, which shows an excess assessment to the Savings bank of 
$8,790. 

Upon a like reasoning from the facts established. taking its stock to be 
worth $100 per share, as the evidence indicates, it will be seen that the prop 
erty of the Bank of Milton was not valued as high as it should have been by 
$2,774. Now, by applying the same test to the assessment of the First Na- 
tional Bank and its shareholders, we find that they have fared quite as well 
as other investors of moneyed capital, excepting only the Bank of Milton. 
The bank was assessed upon its real estate at a valuation of $24,935, which it 
may be observed was its reduced valuation from the cash basis to bring it to 
that at which other real property was assessed in the county, and the share- 
holders were assessed by the board of equalization upon their shares of stock 
at the rate of $160.74 and eight mills—to be exact, per share. This can be 
ascertained by a simple deduction made from the assessment of plaintiff’s 
stock as it appears upon the tax roll, which is an exhibit in the case. This, 
of course, is the reduced valuation to bring it to the basis at which other 
personal property was assessed. At this rate the assessable value of all the 
stock of the bank, there being 700 shares, would be $112,523.60. Add to this 
the real property valuation, and we have the total valuation at which the 
property of the bank and its shares would have been assessed if the stock of 
all the shareholders had been listed, namely, $137,458.60. Now, the stock 
was worth in the market, to say the least, $320 per share. The plaintiff, who 
was at the time the President of the concern, and assuredly fully cogni- 
zant of its true financial condition, purchased a block at that figure: and 
considering his recognized business sagacity, it is not at all probable that he 
paid more than its real worth—in fact, we must assume that the purchase 
was a good business investment, or he would not have made it. But beyond 
this, the testimony of Judge Hartman shows that the stock was actually 
worth from $335 to $350 per share. He was qualified to testify on the subject, 
as he was managing Mrs. Sturgis’ business, who was the owner of 110 shares, 
was assessed thereon at the same rate as plaintiff, and has paid the taxes in 
full accruing by reason thereof. At $320 per share, the aggregate valuation 
of the 700 shares would be $224,000. Reduce this by forty per cent., and we 
have a valuation for assessment purposes upon the basis at which other 
property in the county was assessed of $134,400, which shows an excess assess- 
ment of $3,058.60. If, however, a primary cash valuation of $335 per share— 
Judge Hartman’s lowest estimate—be adopted, the proper deduction would 
show that the stock has been assessed below the standard by $3,241.40, and 
there is no reasonable cause for plaintiff to complain. 

The Ankeny trust fund has no place in the consideration, and could only 
be material upon the hypothesis that the proper standard of valuation was 
the par value of the stock, increased by the undivided profits, as contended 
for by plaintiff’s counsel; and the question would then arise whether the 
fund should still be considered undivided profits, or a completed dividend to. 
the shareholders. But this, we have seen, is not the appropriate standard, 
within the intendment of the Legislature, which at once puts an end to its 
relevancy. It was not taken into account by the taxing officers, as, at the 
time the board of equalization made the assessment of plaintiff’s shares to him, 
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it had no knowledge of such a fund. Nordid the board adopt, as the complaint 
charges and counsel insist, as a standard for valuation for moneyed capital 
investments in shares of all bank stock, excepting national, the par value of 
the paid-up stock, increased by the surplus and undivided profits. The just 
and sincere purpose of the board, as the evidence clearly indicates, was to 
get at the value of such shares of stock in cash, and it applied the same rule 
for the valuation of plaintiff's shares of stock in the First National Bank. 
True, when we figure out precisely the results from the testimony here ad- 
duced, there appear to be some inequalities in individual cases; but they do 
not arise from the standard of valuations adopted, or from any vice in the 
system of assessment and taxation employed, and must be attributed wholly 
to some misinformation or mistake in judgment of such officers in determin- 
ing values under a correct rule, as the assessment of individuals proceeded. 
As was said by Mr. Justice Field in Stanley vs. County of Albany, 7 Sup. Ct. 
1234, 1239: ‘Absolute equality and uniformity are seldom, if ever, attain- 
able. The diversity of human judgments, and the uncertainty attending ail 
human evidence, preclude the possibility of this attainment. Intelligent men 
differ as to the value of even the most common objects before them—of ani- 
mals, houses, and lands in constant use. The most that can be expected 
from wise legislation is an approximation to this desirable end, and the 
requirement of equality and uniformity found in the constitutions of some 
States is complied with when designed and manifest departures from the 
rules are avoided.” For mere irregularities or overvaluations which do not 
result from the application of a principle unwarranted by law, or a vicious 
system designed or calculated to operate unequally upon a large class of tax- 
payers, a remedy is provided by statute, through resort to the board of equal- 
ization, which is deemed speedy and adequate, and a court of equity will not 
intercede. The action of the assessing officers ‘‘is judicial in its character,” 
says the eminent jurist in the case just cited. ‘‘ They pass judgment on the 
value of the property, upon personal examination and evidence respecting it. 
Their action being judicial, their judgments in cases within their jurisdicticn 
are not open to collateral attack. If not corrected by some of the modes 
pointed out by statute, they are conclusive, whatever errors may have been 
committed in the assessment.” Our own decisions are to the same purpose. 
(Oregon & W. M. Sav. Bank vs. Jordan, supra; Ramp vs. Marion County, 
supra; Oregon & C. R. Co. vs. Jackson County, supra.) 

Nor does the mere fact that the shares of stock in the other banking con- 
cerns were assessed to the banks, and the stock of the First National Bank to 
its shareholders, amount to a discrimination of which the plaintiff can com- 
plain. The standard of valuation, as we have seen, was the same as applied 
to all; and while in one instance the shareholders were to pay the taxes 
directly, and in the other through the banks, this can now make no difference 
to the plaintiff. It seems it had been the custom previous to this time to 
assess all the stock to the banks, which was done at their instance and 
request, as a matter of convenience to them; and there probably would have 
been no divergence from the custom, had not the First National Bank insisted 
that it be relieved of the assessment. The assessment of the stock to the 
other banks was invalid of course, but no one challenged it on that account, 
and the banks and their stockholders have acquiesced therein; and, it not 
having been shown tothe contrary, we must assume that the taxes have been 
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paid. In reality, therefore, there exists no such inequality between the tax- 
ation of the First National Bank and its shareholders, and that of the other 
banks and their stockholders, or of other moneyed capital within the county, 
as a court of equity will relieve against. There is not the slightest evidence 
in the record that the assessor, the board of equalization, or any member 
thereof, acted capriciously or arbitrarily, with a view to taxing plaintiff's 
shares of stock at any greater rate than was adopted for the taxation of other 
moneyed investments, nor was the rate of valuations adopted in any degree 
calculated to lead to such vicious discrimination. 

The allegations of the complaint, therefore, are not established by the 
evidence, and the decree of the trial court in dismissing it was properly 
rendered. 


TRUST FUNDS DEPOSITED IN BANK—LIABILITY OF BANK FOR DIVERSION 
THEREOF. 


Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Oct. 24, 1903. 
INTERSTATE NATIONAL BANK vs. CLAXTON. 

Where a bank accepts a deposit from a patron known by it to be insolvent at the time, with 
knowledge sufficient to put it on inquiry whether the fund belonged to the depositors, it 
is liable to the true owner of the fund for the amount of loss sustained by him, where 
the bank permits the fund to be diverted to other uses than the payment of the owner. 


This suit was brought by the Interstate National Bank, of Kansas City, 
Mo., upon a note of $520.83 made by W. N. Claxton, to the cattle commission 
firm of Tainblin & Tamblin, at the time also doing business in Kansas City, 
and by the said firm indorsed and assigned to the bank before maturity as 
security for certain advances. Claxton answered, admitting the cause of 
action upon the note, but sought to recover a balance of $1,375.38, as the net 
proceeds of certain cattle shipped to Tamblin & Tamblin, and by them sold, 
and the proceeds, with other money, deposited in the bank to their credit. 
He alleged, in substance, that at the time of such deposit, October 28, 1901, 
Tamblin & Tamblin were insolvent; that the bank knew the funds deposited 
belonged to others, and, by the exercise of due care, could have known the 
persons to whom the same did belong, notwithstanding which, and notwith- 
standing the bank’s knowledge of their insolvency, it allowed said moneys to 
be deposited to the individual credit of Tamblin & Tamblin, and applied the 
same to the payment of pre-existing indebtedness due from them to the bank, 
and in payment of checks of Tamblin & Tamblin to persons other than Clax- 
ton. A jury trial resulted in a verdict in favor of Claxton for a balance of 
$835. The bank then took this appeal. 

ConNER, C.J.:; Our principal difficulty has been to determine whether the 
appellant is also liable to the extent sought in this suit for the sums paid out 
on checks of Tamblin & Tamblin. We have finally concluded that, under 
the circumstances of this case, appellant is so liable; and in support of this 
conclusion we add that, in addition to the facts heretofore recited, the evi- 
dence tends to show that Tamblin & Tamblin were but commission dealers or 
factors; that they did not engage in the purchase and sale of cattle on their 
own account, save, perhaps, to a very limited extent; that, while the pro- 
ceeds of cattle sold by them had been uniforinly deposited with appellant in 
their own name, Tamblin & Tamblin had no real right thereto, beyond their 
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commissions and other usual charges, all of which was well known to appel- 
lant’s officers. 

The evidence also shows that the Cudahy check for $4,528.65, hereinbefore 
mentioned, and which included the proceeds of appellee’s cattle, bore upon 
its face the words, ‘‘ Good only in payment for live stock and when drawn in 
favor of a Kansas City live stock commission office;” that all Cudahy checks 
were usually so indorsed, within the knowledge of appellant’s officers. There 
is evidence also tending to show that, had said officers so desired, they could, 
by inquiry of Tamblin & Tamblin, or their employees, or of employees of the 
Cudahy Company, or by inspection of weighing slips used in the regular course 
of such sales, have easily learned of the fact and intent of appellee’s real right 
in said check of $4,528.65. 

It appears, also, without dispute, that on October 30, 1901, the managing 
officers of appellant refused to receive and credit deposits by Tamblin & 
Tamblin in their individual character, but formed what is termed by said 
officers a ‘‘ trust fund” for Tamblin & Tamblin; such fund, less commission 
and yardage, being credited on the bank books to the respectiveowners. A num- 
ber of such ‘‘ trust” deposits were thereafter made by Tamblin & Tamblin; 
including one item of $396 and one of $21.80 on the 30th, and one of $130.90 
on October 31, 1901, all in favor of, and subsequently paid to, the appellee in 
this case. It is also undisputed that on or about November 18, 1901, a peti- 
tion in involuntary bankruptcy was filed against Tamblin & Tamblin, alleg- 
ing that the act of giving the $30,000 mortgage to appellant was an act of 
bankruptcy. On November 29 thereafter, Tamblin & Tamblin answered, ad- 
mitting the act as well as the insolvency charged, and were duly adjudged 
bankrupts. 

We feel no hesitation in concluding that this, as well, perhaps, as other 
evidence that might be adverted to, tends to show that Tamblin & Tamblin 
were in fact insolvent on October 28, 1901, when the appellee’s money was 
deposited with appellant, as heretofore stated, and that appellant, through 
its managing officers, knew this fact. If so, and if appellant in the same man- 
ner also knew that the fund deposited did not belong to Tamblin & Tamblin, 
why should it not be liable for appellee’s subsequent loss ? 

The general rule undoubtedly is that knowledge will be imputed to one 
who has the means of knowing. (Wade on Law of Notice, sees, 11, 22.) This 
doctrine of imputed knowledge has been frequently applied in cases in some 
respects similar to the one before us, as will be seen by an examination of the 
following authorities, where notice or knowledge was treated as material, viz. : 
Wolffe vs. State, 79 Ala. 206, where a draft signed by one as trustee was held 
to put the receiving bank on inquiry as to the trust character of the deposit. A 
like conclusion was reached in Gerard vs. McCormick, 130 N. Y. 266, in case 
of a check signed as agent. 

In Shaw vs. Spencer, 100 Mass. 389, it was held that a certificate of stock 
in the name of one as trustee put the receiving bank on inquiry as to who was 
the beneficial owner, though not known in fact. This last case is cited with 
approval in Duncan et Bank vs. Jaudon, 15 Wall. 175. 

In Bank vs. Ins. Co., 104 U. S. 54, hereinbefore cited, it is said that the 
bank must be affected with knowledge of the trust character of the fund, if 
it had notice, either actual or constructive. So, also, in Union Stockyards 
National Bank vs. Gillespie, 137 U. S. 411, knowledge of the trust character 
of deposited proceeds of cattle sold by a factor was imputed to the bank. 
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In the case of Davis vs. Bank, 29 8. W. 926, by this court, the bank was 
held liable for trust funds applied in payment of the indebtedness of the de- 
positing factor, and, in passing on the further question of the bank’s liability 
for the payment of the factor’s checks to others than the cestué que trust, it 
was said: ‘‘ As to whether the bank should be protected in the amount it al- 
lowed Hancock (the depositing trustee) to check out, will depend on the ques- 
tion of notice. If it had notice of the real ownership of the funds, and that 
Hancock was not authorized to use them at the time it honored its checks, it 
is liable.” 

Let us apply the principle of the above and other cases to the facts of this 
ease. As mere factors, which they undoubtedly were, Tamblin & Tamblin’s 
general authority to act for appellee ceased upon their insolvency. (Mechem 
on Agency, sec. 267, et Audenried et al. vs. Betteley et al., 8 Allen, 302.) If 
it be conceded that, notwithstanding such insolvency, Tamblin & Tamblin 
would have been authorized to draw a check in appellee’s favor for the part 
of the fund on deposit due him, yet authority to draw checks on such fund 
in favor of others cannot be presumed, and the evidence shows that the 
checks actually paid gave notice on their face that they were to others than 
appellee; and, as we have seen, appellant was possessed of the means of know- 
ing that Tamblin & Tamblin were in fact performing unauthorized acts, and 
wrongfully diverting and appropriating appellee’s money. 

We think the circumstances such as to put the appellant upon inquiry, 
and, that, if not actually known, knowledge of the trust character of the 
fund, of the fact and extent of appellee’s interest therein, of Tamblin & Tam- 
blin’s insolvency, and of their wrongful appropriation of appellee’s money, 
must all be imputed to appellant; and, if so, regardless of the want of other 
notice or of demand previous to appellee’s answer, appellant is liable as hav- 
ing, at its own peril, entered the deposit of appellee’s money to the credit of 
Tamblin & Tamblin, and having thereafter not only participated in its unau- 
thorized appropriation to the extent of the items heretofore noticed, but also 
of having permitted and enabled Tamblin & Tamblin to wrongfully divert 
and appropriate the remainder to appellee’s entire loss. (See Bank vs. Moore, 
79 Fed. 705, 25 C. C. A. 150; Pearce vs. Dill [Ind. Sup.] 48 N. E. 788; 5 Eney. 
Law and Procedure, p. 530, par. ‘‘e”; Evans vs. Evans [Iowa] 48 N. W. 929; 
et authorities heretofore cited.) 

We conclude, therefore, that no reversible error is shown in the court’s 
rulings on demurrer, or upon the introduction of evidence, or in the charges 
given, or in the refusal of special instructions presenting different theories. 





DEPOSIT IN BANK TO CREDIT OF THIRD PERSON. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, Suffolk, January 6, 1904. 
HEATH VS. NEW BEDFORD SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST COMPANY. 

Where money is deposited in bank by one person to the credit of another, and the bank 
informs the latter of the fact of such deposit, the ordinary relation of banker and de- 
positor is established between the bank and him, and the bank can not pay out the 
money without his direction. 


This action was brought to recover $190 alleged to have been deposited 
to plaintiff's credit in defendant’s bank by one Macomber, plaintiff’s corre- 
spondent in New Bedford. At the trial in the Superior Court, it appeared 
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that, instructed by plaintiff, Macomber deposited the money to the credit of 
the plaintiff, and was given a signature card by the bank. After the deposit 
was made, the defendant’s Cashier sent a telegram to the plaintiff to the effect 
that the deposit had been made to his credit. Before Macomber had returned 
the signature card, the plaintiff drew a check on the deposit, which the bank 
refused to pay. The bank then sent for Macomber, and returned the money 
to him Subsequently, Macomber paid the money to one Rice, an agent of 
the plaintiff, but whom the plaintiff claimed was a special agent, not author- 
ized to receive the money, and that it was never paid to the plaintiff. The 
verdict was for the plaintiff, and defendant excepted. 

BRALEY, J.: The contention of the defendant that the money was re- 
ceived from Macomber on the condition that he was to obtain the plaintiff's 
signature on the card furnished him, and return it the company, and because 
he failed to comply with this request the money was not accepted, and it 
was returned to him, becomes untenable, because at the time the money was 
handed to the Cashier of the defendant he was informed that the deposit 
was to be made for the benefit of the plaintiff, and he was requested to send 
a telegram to him that it had been made and placed to his credit. A tele- 
gram was sent accordingly, informing the plaintiff that $190 had been placed 
to his credit by Macomber. The defendant was not obliged to take the 
money or send the telegram, but, if it chose to do both, it must stand by the 
contract thereby made. Under the completed transaction, the relation be- 
tween the parties was that of banker and depositor, and the defendant be- 
came the debtor to the plaintiff for the amount of the general deposit placed 
to his credit. And its liability could be discharged only by payment of the 
debt. Ordinarily this could have been done in either of two ways: The 
plaintiff might have gone in person and demanded and received over the 
counter the money, or he could have drawn his check on the defendant for 
a part or the whole of the sum; and if the company paid to him, or to a per- 
son lawfully presenting a check signed by him, its indebtedness would be 
discharged. (Carr vs. National Security Bank, 107 Mass. 45, 9 Am. Rep. 6.) 

But while Macomber, in making the deposit, obeyed the instructions 
given him by the plaintiff, the fact that he was his agent for that purpose 
would not of itself be sufficient to clothe him with authority to check it out. 
And the rule is clear that the acts of an agent not within the scope of his 
authority do not bind his principal. 

The defendant apparently became dissatisfied by reason of the delay in 
not receiving the card containing the signature of the plaintiff, as well as by 
the fact that the deposit was to be immediately withdrawn. But its dis- 
satisfaction could not operate to change the nature of the contract or dis- 
charge it from liability. And when it paid over the money to Macomber it 
did so at its peril, and took the chance that he was authorized to sign the 
check by which it was withdrawn in the name and behalf of the plaintiff. 
In justification of its action, and under an allegation of payment in the 
answer, it now relies on a subsequent ratification by the plaintiff of this act 
of Macomber, arising out of a settlement of the accounts between them, and 
in which the amount of the deposit was included, and credited to the plain- 
tiff. But it was a question of fact whether Rice, who purported to be an 
agent of the plaintiff for that purpose, was authorized by him to make such 
a settlement, and, if so, whether it included the amount of the deposit. And 
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the ease was submitted to the jury under instructions which fully stated the 
legal rights of the parties. By their verdict they have found that the de- 
fendant has shown no sufficient legal reason to justify it in refusing to pay 
the demand of the plaintiff. 

Exceptions overruled. 


RECEIVER OF NATIONAL BANK—WHEN STATE COURT MAY APPOINT. 
Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, December 18, 1903. 
COGSWELL VS. SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 

Where the period of corporate existence of a National bank has expired, and its affairs are 
being wound up, a Receiver for its property may be appointed by a State court upon 
the application of a stockholder. 

Even though an order of a State court appointing a Receiver for the property of a National 
bank may be regarded as erroneous, yet where such a Receiver had been appointed, and 
has died, a State court may appoint a Receiver for the property which has then come 
into the hands of the personal representatives of such first Receiver. 


This was an action for the appointment of a Receiver to wind up the 
affairs of a National banking association, and to collect certain assets which 
it was charged that its managers had wrongfully charged off or disposed of, 
brought to the superior court for New London county. An application for 
the appointment of a temporary Receiver was made to Hon. John M. Thayer, 
a judge of the court, in vacation. On the coming in of the superior court, a 
demurrer to the complaint was filed, pending which the temporary Receiver, 
after having filed an application for confirmation and a permanent appoint- 
ment, died, and a successor was appointed as temporary Receiver. 

BALDWIN, J. (omitting part of the opinion): That a National banking as- 
sociation derives its franchises from the United States does not exempt it 
from subjection to such State laws as do not impair its efficiency in perform- 
ing those functions by which it was designed to serve the United States, nor 
trench upon a field occupied by Congressional legislation. (National Bank vs. 
Commonwealth, 9 Wall. 353, 362; Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank, 161 U. 8. 
275, 283, 287; Easton vs. Iowa, 188 U. S. 220, 238.) 

Jurisdiction of suits by or against such associations, ‘‘ except suits between 
them and the United States, or its officers and agents, shall be the same as, 
and not other than, the jurisdiction for suits by or against banks not 
organized under any law of the United States which do or might do banking 
business where such National banking associations may be doing business 
when such suits may be begun.” (Act July 12, 1882, c. 290, 22 Stat. 163, § 4 
[U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3458].) 

For the purpose of all actions by or against them, at law or in equity, 
they are to ‘‘ be deemed citizens of the states in which they are respectively 
located; and in such cases the circuit and district courts shall not have juris- 
diction other than such as they would have in cases between individual citi- 
zens of the same State,’ saving only ‘‘ the jurisdiction of the courts of the 
United States in cases commenced by the United States or by direction of 
any officer thereof, or cases for winding up the affairs of any such bank. 
(Act March 8, 1887, ec. 373, 25 Stat. 436, § 4 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 514].) 

For winding-up proceedings, in case of insolvency or certain other de- 
faults on the part of the corporation, Congress has made special provision by 
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means of a Receiver appointed under authority of the United States. (Rev. 
St. U. S. §§ 5141, 5191, 5201, 5205, 5208, 5234 [U. 8S. Comp. St. 1901, pp. 
3462, 3486, 3494, 3495, 3497, 3507]; Act June 30, 1876, c. 156, 19 Stat. 63 [U. 
S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3509]. Cook County National Bank vs. United States, 
107 U. 8. 445, 448.) 

These statutes were not designed to exclude proceedings within the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of courts of equity to enforce rights of a solvent National 
bank against those who have mismanaged or are mismanaging its affairs. 
(Richmond vs. Irons, 121 U. 8. 27, 48.) 

The complaint in the case at bar is by a shareholder in the National bank- 
ing association known as the ‘‘Second National Bank of Norwich.” The 
bank is the sole defendant. It is alleged that in 1900 its capital was reduced 
from 3,000 to 2,000 shares, and certain of its choses in action charged off and 
set apart by direction of the Comptroller of the Currency for the benefit of 
those who up to that date had been the holders of the 3,000 shares, of whom 
the plaintiff is one; that certain property was held by certain trustees in trust 
for the payment of said choses in action; that the bank, in 1901, sued these 
trustees for an accounting; that in 1902 one Jerome and one Perkins ob- 
tained control of the affairs of the bank, for the purpose, among other things, 
of defeating said suit and preventing such an accounting, and did in fact 
afterwards succeed in effecting a withdrawal of the suit; that they made a 
fraudulent sale of the choses in action secured by the trust fund for an in- 
adequate consideration; that they are wrongfully appropriating or wasting 
all the property of the bank in confederacy with certain others, and par- 
ticularly with the Thames Loan and Trust Company, to which they have 
transferred its banking house and principal business; that the defendant’s 
charter expired by limitation on February 24, 1903, and it now exists only 
for purposes of liquidation; and that the confederates named are arranging 
to transfer all its assets and use its good will ‘‘ to serve the interest of said 
Thames Loan and Trust Company; and the winding up of the affairs of the 
defendant bank will be delayed, and its funds will get intermingled with the 
funds of the said Thames Loan and Trust Company; and the plaintiff is in 
great danger of irreparable injury and loss of property, will be subjected to 
great expense in litigation to ascertain what disposition has been made of the 
assets of the defendant bank and of those charged off as aforesaid, and by 
confusion of accounts it will be at least very difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain the exact facts, unless relieved by the interposition of this honorable 
court as a court of equity, and a Receiver is appointed, and the plaintiff is 
without adequate remedy at law.” The sole claim is that by way of equitable 
relief ‘‘a Receiver be appointed of the defendant bank, with the power to 
wind up its affairs under the eye of this court, and to collect the assets of 
said defendant bank that were charged off as aforesaid, and pay them to 
such as are entitled to receive them.” We have no occasion to inquire 
whether there was error in any of the proceedings had before the judge of 
the superior court in vacation, for none is assigned in the reasons of appeal. 
The superior court was tirst called upon to act by the application of Charles 
W. Carter, the temporary Receiver, appointed in vacation, made in pursuance 
of directions given in the order appointing him, for a confirmation of such 
appointment, and also for appointment as permanent Receiver. Before it 
was heard, the applicant died, and the plaintiff filed another application, 
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suggesting the death, and asking for the immediate appointment of some one 
else as a permanent Receiver. A series of written objections to either a 
temporary or permanent appointment, filed by the defendant, were all over- 
ruled, and a temporary Receiver appointed, 

The third objection was founded on Rev. St. U.S. § 5242 [U. S. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3517], which reads as follows: ‘‘ All transfers of the notes, bonds, 
bills of exchange, or other evidences of debt owing to any National banking 
association, or of deposits to its credit; all assignments of mortgages, sureties 
on real estate, or of judgments or decrees in its favor; all deposits of money, 
bullion, or other valuable thing for its use, or for the use of any of its share- 
holders or creditors; and all payments of money to either, made after the 
commission of an act of insolvency, or in contemplation thereof, made with a 
view to prevent the application of its assets in the manner prescribed by this 
chapter, or with a view to the preference of one creditor to another, except 
in payment of its circulating notes, shall be utterly null and void; and no 
attachment, injunction or execution, shall be issued against such association 
or its property before final judgment in any suit, action or proceeding, in any 
State, county, or municipal court. 

In view of these provisions the defendant’s claim was that no Receiver, 
either temporary or permanent, to take possession of its property, could be 
appointed before final judgment in the cause, inasmuch as the appointment 
would operate as an equitable execution, and be tantamount to an injunction 
touching the disposition of its property. The decretal part of the order of 
appointment made by the superior court, on June 23, 1903, after overruling 
these objections, was couched in these terms: ‘‘(1) That the Hon. Lewis 
Sperry, of South Windsor, in this State, be, and he is hereby, appointed to fill 
such vacancy as temporary Receiver of the Second National Bank of Nor- 
wich, and the assets and property thereof, and of the assets charged off as in 
the complaint in said action alleged, until further order of this court, or a 
judge thereof, with full power and authority to take possession and charge 
of the property, affairs, and assets of said defendant corporation, and to wind 
up its affairs, and of the assets and property charged off as in the complaint 
in this action is alleged, under the direction of the court or judge thereof. 
(2) That the said Lewis Sperry be required to furnish a bond in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, with good and sufficient surety, to be approved by this 
court or a judge thereof, and to file the same with the clerk of the superior 
court for said county of New London. (3) From and after the filing and ac- 
ceptance of said bond said temporary Receiver is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to take possession of all the property and assets of said the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Norwich, and of the assets charged off as aforesaid and the 
proceeds thereof, and to proceed under the direction of this court with the 
winding up of the affairs of said banking association and the collection of said 
charged-off assets, until further order of the court in the premises; and the 
officers and liquidating committee of said Second National Bank and the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said Charles W. Carter are hereby ordered, upon 
demand of said Receiver, to deliver to him all property and assets of said de- 
fendant bank and said charged-off assets.” The statute which has been 
quoted forbids the issue of any attachment, injunction, or execution under 
authority of a State court against any National banking association, whether 
solvent or insolvent. (Pacific National Bank vs. Mixter, 124 U. 8S. 721, 727.) 
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But was the order complained of process of that nature, when considered in 
view of the exigencies which, in the judgment of the court, made it proper, 
and of the effect which it could practically have ? The original order of ap- 
pointment was made at chambers on May 5, 1903. It contained directions to 
the temporary Receiver to take possession of the defendant’s assets, and to 
its officers and liquidating committee to deliver them to him on demand, 
similar to those in the order of June 23. These directions, it must be pre- 
sumed in the absence of anything in the record to the contrary, were promptly 
obeyed. The order superseded the power of the directors to proceed with the 
liquidation of the affairs of the bank as effectually as if they had been in 
terms enjoined against so doing. (Bank of Bethel vs. Pahquioque Bank, 14 
Wall. 383, 400.) 

When, then, the first temporary Receiver died, it is to be assumed that he 
had in his hands all the defendant’s assets. His death necessarily threw them 
into the possession of the administrator upon his estate. The real purpose 
and effect of the order therefore was to recover them, as speedily as possible, 
from his personal representatives, so that they could be held and disposed of, 
under the supervision of the court, for the benefit of all who were legally en- 
titled to participate in the proceeds. If, therefore, the order passed in cham- 
bers can be considered as erroneous, because in violation of the act of Con- 
gress, it does not follow that the order appointing the second Receiver was. 
That deprived the defendant of the possession of nothing, for it then held 
nothing in its possession. It sequestered no assets in favor of any particular 
creditor; for the plaintiff, though suing alone, in effect sued for the benefit 
of all those similarly interested in the funds, and of all creditors who might 
come in and show a right to share in any of the assets held by the Receiver. 
(Richmond vs. Irons, 121 U. 8. 27, 44.) 

In its mandate for the delivery of the defendant’s property to the Re- 
ceiver by its officers and liquidating committee and the administrator of the 
estate of Charles W. Carter, the reference to its officers and liquidating com- 
mittee did it no harm, since the former order, which ran against them in the 
same way, had long before been fully executed. The court issued its process 
to preserve a fund, already in its hands under a decree to which no exception 
has been taken, from risk of loss by accident of death. It was an act for the 
benefit of the bank, the equity and validity of which it was in no position to 
deny on the ground in question, after so long a tacit acquiescence in the order 
ot May 5, and which, as it did not affect it injuriously, would not, even if er 
roneous, support the appeal. (Gen. St. 1902, § 802.) 

The fourth objection was that the bank had no corporate existence for the 
purpose of being sued in this action. Under act July 12, 1882, ec. 290, 22 Stat. 
164, § 7 (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3459), National banking associations, upon 
the expiration of the term for which they are incorporated, do not cease to 
exist, but their franchises are ‘‘extended for the sole purpose of liquidating 
their affairs, until such affairs are finally closed.” For the proper liquidation 
of their affairs it is obviously necessary that they should retain the capacity 
of suing and being sued, and the statutory extension of the franchise accom- 
plishes that result. 

The fifth objection was that the superior court had no power to appoint a 
Receiver to wind up a National bank at the instance of a stockholder. This 
is true so far as concerns such cases of action as are by act of Congress made: 
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the foundation of winding-up proceedings to be brought under the authority 
of the United States. For other causes of action Congress has left the State 
courts free to grant relief of that nature whenever the general rules of equity 
may be deemed to call for it. (Merchants and Planters’ National Bank vs. 
Trustees, 63 Ga. 549; Id., 65 Ga. 803; Elwood vs. First National Bank, 41 
Kan. 475.) 

The plaintiff sues not merely as a shareholder, but as a cestwt que trust with 
respect to a specific fund. His general rights as a stockholder had also been 
enlarged by the expiration of the term of full corporate activity of the bank. 
It was no longer a going concern. It was kept in life only that its affairs 
might be wound up, and his complaint stated a case which sufficiently justi- 
fied him in seeking to have it wound up, and the special trust fund adminis- 
tered by others than those who were found in control. 


NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B., Barrister, Toronto.] 
CHOSE IN ACTION—ASSIGNMENT OF MONEY PAYABLE IN RESPECT OF 


CONTRACT—DAMAGES FOR INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
WORK—ATTACHMENTS OF DEBTS. 


GRAHAM vs. BOURQUE (6 Ontario Law Reports, p. 428). 


STATEMENT OF Facts : This was an appeal by the Bank of Ottawa, the 
claimants in garnishee proceedings, from an order made by the master at 


Ottawa directing payment to the judgment creditor. 

Joseph Bourque, one of the judgment debtors, made a contract with the 
corporation of the city of Ottawa for the construction of a drain in Ottawa; 
he then entered into arrangements with the Bank of Ottawa to borrow the 
money for carrying on the work. As part of the security for the advances 
to be made to him by the bank he assigned to the bank ‘‘ all and every sum 
or sums of money now due or to become due and payable to me by the cor- 
poration of the city of Ottawa in respect of a certain contract existing be- 
tween myself and the said the corporation of the city of Ottawa for the con- 
struction of section three of the main drain in the city of Ottawa,” and by 
the same instrument he appointed them his attorneys to receive the same 
and to give releases therefor. 

While Bourque was proceeding with his work under the contract he found 
himself hindered and put to additional expense by the fact that the corpora- 
tion of the city continued to send water down certain existing street drains 
of theirs, which water found its way into the works of Bourque under his 
contract, owing to defects in the drains through which the water was sent 
down. The money required from and advanced by the Bank of Ottawa to 
Bourque for the purpose of completing his contract work was largely in- 
creased because of the expense of getting rid of this water and the damage 
and inconvenience caused by it. Bourque brought an action against the 
city corporation to recover the additional cost occasioned by this water as 
damages, and obtained a judgment against them for $2,810.50. The judg- 
ment creditor took garnishee proceedings against the judgment debtors to 
seize this judgment debt, and the Bank of Ottawa claimed the money under 
the assignment, their advances being still largely unpaid. 

4 
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The learned judge of the county court of Carleton, before whom the 
garnishee proceedings were had, after hearing the evidence, held that the 
debt in question did not pass to the bank under the assignment, and ordered 
payment to be made by the city to the judgment creditor. 

JUDGMENT (STREET, J.): In my opinion the Bank of Ottawa is entitled 
under the assignment from Bourque to receive from the city the moneys in 
dispute here. The language of the assignment extends to all moneys which 
may become payable ‘‘in respect of the contract.” The contract between 
Bourque and the city gave rise to a duty or to an implied contract, no matter 
which, binding the city to do nothing to impede Bourque in the execution of 
the work and to a liability to compensate him if they should do anything to 
impede him. If this had been set forth in the contract it is clear that the 
compensation would have passed to the bank under the assignment; but the 
same duty on the part of the bank to pay, and the same right to the con- 
tractor to receive compensation, although not set forth in express language in 
the contract, arise out of the mere fact that such a contract has been made; 
and, tnerefore, the compensation should be held to be money payable ‘‘in 
respect of the contract.” 

The appeal should, therefore, be allowed with costs to the bank and the 
garnishees here and below. 





MORTGAGE ON UNDERTAKING—BONDS—INTEREST COUPONS—REAL 
PROPERTY LIMITATION ACT. 


TORONTO GENERAL TRUST CORPORATION vs. CENTRAL ONTARIO R. W. CO., et al. 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an appeal by certain of the defendants 
from the following certificate of the local master at Belleville. 

The plaintiffs were mortgagees under a mortgage dated April 1, 1882, 
made by the defendant company to secure their bonds. The defendant com- 
pany heaving paid neither principal nor interest, this action was against the 
company to recover $2,200,000 principal and interest upon the bonds, and in 
default of payment for a sale of the defendant company’s railway and 
property. Judgment was obtained by the plaintiffs directing a reference to 
the master, who added the appellants, and one Samuel J. Ritchie, among 
others, as parties in his office, they being respectively the holders of a large 
number of the bonds of the defendant company with interest coupons, and 
the defendant Ritchie being the holder of a large number of the earlier 
maturing coupons which he had acquired from the original holders of the 
bonds. 

The master’s certificate was as follows: 

‘*T certify that pursuant to the judgment herein dated March 23, 1903, 
and April 6, 1903, I was attended by the solicitors for Thomas Gibbs Black- 
stock and Robert Weddell and Samuel J. Ritchie, and in the presence of the 
parties settled an advertisement calling upon all holders of bonds of the de- 
fendant company, and all persons having claims and charges on the under- 
taking of the company, to prove their claims, which said advertisement hav- 
ing been duly published, I was attended, amongst others, by Samuel J. 
Ritchie, who claimed to be the holder of a large number of bonds with 
coupons attached and also a large number of detached coupons, all of which 
detached coupons had matured more than six years prior to the institution 
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of this action, and objections having been raised by counsel for Thomas 
Gibbs Blackstock and Robert Weddell to the right of the said Ritchie to 
prove upon said detached coupons, and also all detached coupons which 
matured more than six years prior to the date of this action, and further to 
the right to charge the lands and undertaking of the defendant company 
with more than six years’ arrears of interest. I proceeded in the presence of 
the parties to consider the said matter, and find that none of the coupons, 
whether they are attached or detached, are barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, and that they are all entitled to the same rank as the principal pay- 
able by the bonds.” 

The appeal was upon the ground that the master should have held that 
the holders of bonds were entitled to charge the defendant company’s lands 
and undertaking with merely the principal and six years’ arrears of interest 
upon the bonds, and that all the detached coupons, and such of the attached 
coupons as matured more than six years prior to the maturing of the bonds, 
were barred as a charge against the defendant company’s lands and railway, 
under the Real Property Limitation Act. 

JUDGMENT (BOYD, CHANCELLOR): The restrictions placed upon the right 
to recover arrears of interest charged upon lands imposed by sees. 17 and 24 
of the Real Property Limitation Act, R. 8. O. 1897, ch. 133, are not appli- 
cable to the case of coupons for the payment of interest on railway mortgage 
bonds, which are secured by mortgage deeds of trust. The land contem- 
plated by the statute is a very different thing from the railway undertaking 
upon which the interest is secured. That undertaking is an integral, in- 
divisible property consisting of land, chattels, and franchises, which for the 
satisfaction of creditors or bondholders must be dealt with or sold in its 
entirety. The remedy sought in this case by the corporation holder is not 
by way of action or distress as specified in sec. 17 of the statute, but is 
claimed under special provisions which pertain to this railway. Default has 
been made in the payment of the principal money of the bonds, and plain- 
tiffs as trustees have proceeded under the third provision of the statutory 
mortgage to enforce payment of the principal and the interest unpaid 
thereon. 

All the bondholders are subject to and bound by the terms of this instru- 
ment, and the proceeding is for the common benefit of all. The very trust 
which is to be observed in case of default is that the trustees are to take 
possession by a receiver, which has been done, and then to proceed to realize 
by sale, as has been determined in this case. The extended directions given 
in the second provision of the mortgage, where default has been made in 
payment of the interest, provides for the payment of all interest due and 
unpaid upon the bonds. That is also the necessary import of the third pro- 
vision, and it is repugnant to any idea that only six years’ interest is to be 
recovered on the coupons. These are in effect documents under seal; the 
bond under seal covenants for the payment of the coupons, and they partake 
of the nature of a specialty, and are good for at least twenty years. 

It would be incongruous to find that the coupons are statute-barred as to 
the realty part of the undertaking and yet exigible as to the personalty part. 
The security cannot be thus divided. 

On this ground I am willing to affirm the master’s finding, with costs to 
be paid to the respondent by the appellants. 
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CONDITIONAL SALE—ESTOPPEL—DECLARATION AND CONDUCT OF OWNER— 
SALE BY OSTENSIBLE OWNER—IMPLIED AUTHORITY—TITLE OF BONA 
FIDE FURCHASER—CONDITION— WAIVER. 


THE PEOPLE'S BANK OF HALIFAX vs. ESTEY. 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought by the plaintiff bank 
to recover the sum of $2,766.63, the value of 321,702 feet of spruce logs. The 
bank had advanced to one Upham, a lumber operator, certain sums of money 
and had taken assecurity an assignment ofall the spruce logs cut or to be cut 
by the said Upham during the then current season. Later Upham authorized 
the bank to sell this lumber in order to repay themselves. In July, 1900, the 
bank sold these logs to one McKendrick, a lumber-dealer of the city of Fred- 
ericton, but by a clause in the agreement retained the property in the said 
logs in themselves until McKendrick should have paid the purchase price. 

After this the defendant Estey, desiring to purchase the same logs which 
were then in the Fredericton boom, applied to the plaintiff’s Manager at 
Woodstock, who told him that the bank had sold the logs to McKendrick. 
Thereupon the defendant entered into negotiations with McKendrick, and in 
August, 1900, bought the logs in question from him and paid him in full. 
Out of this purchase money McKendrick paid the bank $10,000 on account, 
and received a release in respect of logs to that value. Shortly after this 
McKendrick failed and did not pay the bank anything more. In January, 
1902, the bank made a demand on the defendant for the logs in question 
claiming them as the bank’s property under the clause referred to in the 
agreement with McKendrick, though they had made no objection to the de- 
livery of the logs by the boom company to Estey. 

Thejaction was tried before Landry, J., who entered judgment in favor of 
the plaintiffs. From this judgment an appeal was taken to the Supreme 
Court. 

JUDGMENT (TUCK, C..J.): Upon the foregoing state of facts, about which 
there can be no dispute, the defendant, by his counsel, contends that the 
bank waived the condition in the contract with McKendrick, that the prop- 
erty should remain in it; and I do not entertain a doubt that this contention 
is sound. If it were otherwise it would strike at the very root of the princi- 
pal commercial business of this country. All of us, who know anything 
about lumber operations, know that banks, especially those having branches 
outside of Saint John, make advances in the fall and winter, and oftentimes 
in the spring, to lumber-getters, and take security somewhat similar to that 
which the plaintiffs took from Upham; and again and again the operator, 
who cuts the trees in the woods, and brings the logs to market, is allowed to 
deal with them as if they were his own, and they are not dealt with as if they 
were subject to any lien. The bank, or the individual it may be, who makes 
the advances and takes the security, trusts the debtor that he will pay. It is 
only when a suspicion arises as to the honesty or ability of the debtor that 
the creditor looks to the security. 

Take ‘the case in hand. It is much stronger against the plaintiffs than an 
ordinary one. The bank, doubtless having every confidence in the honesty 
and ability to"pay of McKendrick, sells him the Upham logs, with a condi- 
tion that the property in the goods sold is to remain in the vendor until the 
purchase money‘is paid. This contract is put away in the bank’s safe. The 
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defendant calls upon the bank’s Manager, and seeking to buy these very logs, 
is told that they are sold to McKendrick. The boom company and Sewell 
receive orders from the bank to deliver the logs, and they are delivered to him 
accordingly. Afterwards the defendant buys from McKendrick and the bank 
receives from him $10,008 which had been paid on account of these logs. Not 
only that, but the bank lies by, and makes no demand upon the defendant 
for the logs until January, 1902. Why, if the bank should prevail in this 
suit, no purchaser would feel safe in buying sawlogs, or the deals manufact- 
ured from them. Carry the bank’s contention to its ultimate conclusion, and 
it might amount to this, that if MeKendrick had, instead of selling, sawn the 
logs, and sold the manufactured lumber, to a merchant in Liverpool, and had 
not paid the proceeds of the sale to the bank, it could, as well as in this case, 
sue the Liverpool merchant in trover or for money had and received. The 
idea is too absurd to be entertained fora moment in a mercantile community. 
It is neither common sense nor good law. 

I am convinced, from the evidence, that from the outset the bank meant 
that McKendrick should dispose of the lumber, and trusted him to pay the 
proceeds of the sales to them. It was.never in their contemplation to follow 
the lumber inthe hands of an innocent purchaser. Call it estoppel, call it 
waiver, call it by what name you please, the bank cannot recover in this ac- 
tion. I have examined many of the cases cited at the argument and have 
not found one which favors the plaintiffs’ view. 

But I need not cite other cases. It seems to me that the law applicable 
to this case is plain; that the verdict given must be set aside, and a verdict 
entered for the defendant. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : GROTON, N. Y., February 27, 1904. 

Sir: (1) M,a President of a National bank and also a President of a manufacturing cor- 
poration, loans a sum of money to said corporation for the bank, or hires from said bank for 
said corporation for said sum. At this time the bank had already loaned to the corporation 
its full limit under the banking law, and for the purpose of evading the law takes a note 
made by an employee of the corporation and endorsed by the said corporation. At the same 
time the President saying in substance to the maker of the note, that he will never be called 
upon to pay anything and stating to him the reason for wanting the note made in this way. 
The note was delivered to the bank and the corporation has full credit for it. Can this note 
be enforced against the maker by the bank? The corporation was insolvent at the time and 
is so yet; none of the other officers or directors of the bank knew anything about the details 
of this transaction ; the note was renewed by the maker several times and after the death of 
the President. It seems that the President of the bank was acting for the bank and the cor- 
poration. 

(2) Also another case. The President of the bank and President of this same corporation 
permits the corporation to overdraw its account with the bank to the amount of $7,000 at a 
time when the corporation was insolvent and was owing the bank its full limit. Some time 
thereafter at a meeting of the directors of the bank a vote was taken and carried charging 
this overdrawn account to undivided profits, at the same time the corporation makes its note 
for the amount. Of course this note was not considered good and has not been counted as 
assets of the bank. Can the bank maintain an action against the President for loaning its 
funds in negligent manner or what is its remedy. W. B. GALE, Cashier. 


Answer.—(1) We do not think that the bank can enforce the note against 
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the maker. The case is very much like Higgins vs. Ridgway (153 N. Y. 130). 
In that case, the defendant made a promissory note for $14,000, to the order 
of himself, and indorsed and delivered the same to the President of the North 
River Bank, without consideration, and upon the assurance of the President 
that he should not be held liable thereon. The Court of Appeals held that 
this was a good defense, and that as the transaction constituted a conditional 
delivery, the evidence was not objectionable as tending to vary or contradict 
the written instrument. 

(2) Upon the facts stated, we think the bank could maintain an action 
against the former President to recover the amounts lost through his negli- 
gence. (Briggs vs. Spaulding, 141 U. S. 132; Hun vs. Cary, 82 N. Y. 65; 
Williams vs. McKay, 40 N. J. Eq. 356; Ackerman vs. Halsey, 37 N. J. Eq. 
356; Myer vs. Caperton, 87 Ky. 306.) 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: Rog, N. Y., February 10, 1904. 
Sir: We are receiving from time to time notes reading ** With interest thereon, at the rate 
of —— per cent. per annum.”’ There seems to be some doubt in our mind as to whether or 
not we should charge interest upon such an item. I have one before me which is sent us for 
collection by an out-of-town correspondent, and I notice that they have not tigured interest 
upon the same. One attorney tells me that the note draws interest; another one that it does 
not. Your answer will be awaited with interest. CASHIER. 
Answer.—The general rule is that where the instrument provides for the 
payment of interest, and no rate is prescribed, the legal rate is implied. 
(Scotland County vs. Hill, 132 U. 8S. 107; O’Brien vs. Young, 95 N. Y. 428.) 
And in the absence of evidence to show a contrary intention, a note contain- 
ing the provision given in the inquiry would bear interest at six per cent. 
But this implication might be rebutted by the circumstances of the case. 
Suppose, for example, that a note on a blank form, containing these words, 
had been discounted by the payee, who had taken out the interest on the 
full amount of the principal. In such case, the inference would be very 
plain that the provision in regard to interest was left in the note by mistake, 
and the payee would not be permitted to recover more than the principal, 
especially as this would make the transaction usurious. Each case, there- 
fore, must depend upon its own particular circumstances. In the special 
case stated in the inquiry, we think that the fact that the transmitting bank 
has said nothing about interest, and has made no computation of interest, 
would justify the collecting bank in accepting a payment of principal only. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CLIO, Mich., February 23, 1904. 
Sir: Mr. A issues a check on bank B, payable to C or order for $1,000. Mr. C endorses 
check and before depositing it in his local bank loses it. Casks A tostop payment on the 
original and issue him a duplicate, offering at the same time to furnish a satisfactory bond to 
protect A in case the original appears. A refuses to give a duplicate within sixty days of his 
notice that original was lost. What law or custom governs the issue of duplicates, and has 
C any legal right to demand an immediate settlement of the indebtedness represented by the 
check ? CASHIER. 
Answer.—There is no way in which A can be compelled to issue a dupli- 
cate check. But C has another form of remedy. The delivery and receipt 
of the check did not extinguish the original indebtedness absolutely, but 
operated as a payment only sub modo, and the check being lost, C can still 
sue on the original debt. (Angel vs. Fulton, 8 Johns. [N. Y.] 149; Lazell vs. 
Lazell, 12 Vt. 443.) In such action the court would fully protect A by re- 
quiring C to give security to indemnify A in case the check should come into 


the hands of a bona fide holder for value. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN COMMERCIAL BANKS. 


Commercial banks in many parts of the country are establishing interest or sav- 
ings departments. The custom seems to have originated in the towns that were too 
small to support both a commercial and a Savings bank ; and, while it has not yet 
been adopted to any great extent in cities of the first magnitude, it is being intro- 
duced into many cities which already have Savings banks, while in such cities as 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the trust companies do a business which is prac- 
tically a combination of commercial and savings banking. The recent acquiescence 
of the Comptroller of the Currency in the policy will doubtless tend to spread it 
greatly among National banks, whereit has hitherto been rather slow in taking root. 

Naturally, this movement has attracted the atteation and excited the opposition of 
the Savings banks, whose oflicers consider it an invasion of their rightful field, and 
a dangerous financial policy. Especially in States where the Savings banks are 
carefully regulated by laws prescribing the safest possible forms of investment for 
the savings of the laboring classes, the objection is raised that it is wrong in princi- 
ple and mischievous in practice to permit the savings of the poor to be jeopardized 
by the larger risks taken by commercial banks. 

In banking, as in all other lines of business, every radical improvement tempora- 
rily injures certain existing interests; and, notwithstanding the complaints of the 
Savings banks, the establishment of savings departments in commercial banks seems 
to be a step toward greater profits for the banks and greater safety for the public. 
The question of the profitableness of a savings department to a commercial bank 
need not be discussed at any great length. The fact that the movement is rapidly 
spreading is sufficient evidence of its profitableness. The lessening percentage of 
clerical expenses to business done is a well-established business principle ; it is at the 
foundation of the universal tendency toward consolidation in all industries. After 
the machinery of a bank is once well organized, comparatively little is added to the 
expense account by handling the business of a savings department. This remark 
applies with added force to the host of small banks in which the commercial busi- 
ness transacted is not sufficiently large to take the whole time of the two or three 
men employed ; but even in the largest banks the doubling of the business by no 
means doubles the administrative expenses. 

Another advantage, more subtle but none the less real, derived by a bank from 
its savings department, is the increase of its totals in the published reports. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing succeeds like success,” and an increase of fifty per cent. to 100 percent. ina 
bank’s deposits is perhaps the best advertisement the bank can have in the commu- 
nity. Not only does it attract attention to the bank and produce a favorable opin- 
ion regarding its management, thus tending to bring it more business, but the in- 
creased number of depositors gives a busy, wide-awake air to the banking house, 
and as most men decide upon their banking connections upon the recommendation 
of friends, the more satisfied depositors a bank has, the more missionaries it has in 
the community. 

An advantage derived by a commercial bank from a savings department, which 
seems to the writer of more importance than the bank’s own profit, inasmuch as it 
affects the welfare of the general public, is the added safety of the banking business 
made possible by proper management. The ordinary commercial bank holds all of 
its deposits subject to withdrawal upon demand, while it places a considerable 
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portion of them in time loans. If, therefore, for any reason confidence in the bank 
is shaken and all of the depositors demand their balances—in other words, in case of 
a general ‘‘ run ”—the institution must inevitably close its doors, as it cannot realize 
at once upon all of its assets. This fear of a panic is the constant dread of the care- 
ful banker. If, however, a considerable line of savings deposits, with sixty or more 
days’ notice of withdrawal stipulated, is built up, the danger from a run is greatly 
lessened, and if the bank holds fixed deposits payable at the end of six months or a 
year, it is evident that there can be no possible danger from a run, if such deposits 
are placed in loans maturing within the time when the deposits are payable ; conse- 
quently it is perfectly proper for a commercial bank to attract fixed or time depos- 
its by offering a special rate of interest for them—that is, by establishing a savings 
department. 

This point is of such vital importance that, at the risk of repetition, it seems well 
to illustrate it. Suppose that an institution with a banking capital of $100,000 has 
$100,000 in demand deposits in its commercial department, and $100,000 in savings 
deposits with the privilege of demanding sixty days’ notice of withdrawal. If ina 
central reserve city, the bank must keep $50,000 reserve; if in a country town, it 
might have this amount in cash and with its reserve agents. By loaning $50,000 on 
call against proper collateral, the bank would at all times be in a position to meet 
its demand deposits instantly. The $100,000 savings deposits could be used with 
absolute safety in discounting thirty and sixty day paper, since the right of demand- 
ing notice of withdrawal would guarantee the maturity of the notes before the obli- 
gations to depositors became due. Of course, under normal conditions notice of 
withdrawal would be waived ; but the provisions for a bank’s safety must be like 
those for the safety of a ship—not made to hold in fair weather only, but in storms and 
hurricanes as well. The bank’s own capital of $100,000 could then be used in four 
or six months’ loans or invested in prime securities, or even in mortgages upon real 
estate, which is actually done in many of the small western banks, in spite of the 
fact that it has never been considered a safe procedure for a commercial bank. It 
will be readily seen that the bank here used as an illustration is at all times in a po- 
sition to meet every possible demand upon it by the public (provided, of course, its 
investments are safe). The constant worry of the commercial banker—the con- 
sciousness that he has obligated himself to repay on demand funds which he has 
placed out of his reach for from three to six months—is thus seen to disappear under 
a properly conducted savings department operated in connection with his bank. 

One more advantage of a savings department must be mentioned. It is a well- 
known fact that in the keenness of present-day competition a bank cannot secure 
large mercantile accounts without the promise of a certain line of accommodation. 
It is also well known that, while conservative banks do not care to accept a note 
running more than sixty or ninety days, there is frequently an understanding, tacit 
or expressed, to renew the loan at maturity, and in many well-managed banks bor- 
rowers are not expected to fully liquidate their indebtedness to the bank oftener 
than once or twice a year. It is evident that the banker who has a large line of time 
deposits is in a better position to promise a line of accommodation with the certainty 
of being able to carry out his agreement, than the banker whose deposits may be 
withdrawn without a moment’s notice, thus compelling him to refuse promised as- 
sistance to borrowers in time of stringency or panic, when such assistance is most 
needed, and perhaps causing the houses to fail. The promise of a continuous line of 
credit is another of the points at which the commercial banker must frequently 
stretch his conscience a little. Of course he can always raise the rate to a prohibi- 
tive figure, or cavilat the conduct of theaccount. A savings department, by insur- 
ing a more uniform line of deposits, removes the necessity for sudden and ruinous 
contractions of credit, and this is a strong argument in its favor. 
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It would be unfair to close this discussion without noticing some of the principal 
objections urged against the savings department. Perhaps the favorite one is, that 
the savings of the poor should not be subjected to the risks of a commercial bank. 
In order to attract fixed deposits, however, commercial banks must offer a higher 
rate than the Savings banks, and if the risks are greater, so are the returns ; and it 
is optional with the depositor, to be content with a small return and greater safety, 
or to take greater risks for the higher rate. It is a universal economic law, that the 
returns and the risks rise and fall together. Limit the risk to which savings may be 
subjected, and you limit the income from those savings. 

It is objected further that the savings department, necessitating a higher earning 
capacity to pay the interest offered, has a tendency to lead to less conservative loans 
and investments. If the rate of interest offered be abnormally high, this tendency 
cannot be denied. Whilea savings department has been shown to be advantageous, 
it is not to be built up by offering a ruinous rate of interest to attract deposits. If, 
however, a moderate rate only is paid, there is no undue danger of unsafe invest- 
ments or speculation. The higher earning capacity necessitated by the payment of 
interest is at the same time made possible by the longer loans which the bank is en- 
abled with safety to make. 

A third objection to the introduction of the savings department in commercial 
banks is the assertion that there is an essential and radical difference between the 
business of a Savings bank and that of a commercial bank ; that they are, in fact, 
two entirely different lines of business and cannot be joined without detriment to 
both, any more than a racer and a workhorse can be driven together. The Savings 
bank, it is said, deals in funds that are not employed in trade, but are entrusted to 
the bank for the purpose of safe and comparatively permanent investment, while 
the commercial bank deals with the constantly fluctuating working balances of the 
active trader left with him for convenience and safe-keeping only, and which the 
banker must therefore keep in the form of quickly convertible investments. While 
this is a correct description of the typical savings and commercial accounts, respect- 
ively, they represent two extremes between which there are numerous classes of 
bank accounts shading insensibly into the ideal types. In other words, accounts 
vary without a perceptible hiatus from the totally inactive savings account to the 
most active mercantile account. There is no hard-and-fast distinction in this tenure 
of deposits between a commercial and a Savings bank, and as the loans and other in- 
vestments shade as gradually from the demand loan to the five year mortgage on 
real estate, it would seem that the banking business is naturally one harmonious 
whole, and that its separation into two arbitrary and artificial divisions is more dan- 
gerous and detrimental to the interests of the bank and of the public than its unifi- 
cation would be. At any rate, the advantages of the latter pointed out above seem 
worthy of attention. Oscar NEWFANG. 


RECONCILING LABOR TROUBLES.—I would rather have the credit of making suc- 
cessful the movement to bring labor and capital into closer relations of confidence 
and reliance than to be President of the United States. If by resigning my seat in 
the United States Senate I could bring to fruition the plans we are now fostering to 
make strikes, lockouts and great labor disputes impossible, I would gladly do so. I 
think it is the grandest thing that could be accomplished in this country. I would 
want no greater praise than to have the country remember that I did something to 
end the wars between American labor and American capital.—TZhe late Senator 
Hanna. 





*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 


THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 
III. 


Broadly speaking, the collection department of a bank is that part of its force 
and routine that attends to the collection of everything payable in the bank’s own 
locality that is not of a strictly cash nature ; and also of everything due and pay- 
able elsewhere. Itis the recording machine through which the instruments of credit 
pass ; and, taken as a whole, this department of banking forms one of the most im- 
portant arteries of commerce. 

The person at the head of this department, the collection clerk, should be one of 
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Fig. 1—COLLECTION TICKLER, LOCAL. 


pleasing address, sound judgment, accurate and careful. He should have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of banking law, especially of those governing ne- 
gotiable securities. Being brought into direct contact with the bank’s customers 
and the general public, he must possess unfailing courtesy, patience, and self-con- 
trol. As many problems and vexatious questions will come to him, particularly at 
busy periods when his impulse will cause him to be brusque, and possibly say 
things lacking in consideration and courtesy, it is always well to remember that po- 
liteness is one of the cheapest of things and also one of the most effective, and pro- 
ductive of the best returns. His work is not confined in such narrow limits as many 
positions in the bank, and the greater variety and broader scope which his work 
affords give him good opportunities to develop himself and his ability. In fact, 
there are few bank positions which can show such direct results for persistent en- 
deavor. 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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The grist upon which the collection mill is fed (checks, notes, drafts, etc.) divides 
itself into two divisions, ]ocal and foreign, according to place of payment. 


METHOD oF DEALING WITH LocAL CoLLECTION ITEMs. 


The local collections received from the mail or the bank’s customers are separa- 
ted into those which are complete in character (such as notes and acceptances), and 
those which must be presented for acceptance or completion. The former are en- 
tered in a maturity tickler (Fig. 1) giving full description and history, notices sent, 


Fic. 2.—DRAFT REGISTER. 


and are then practically laid away until their day of maturity brings them back to 
life. During the interim their safe-keeping is the only cause for anxiety. When 
the notes are due a long way ahead, the notices may be filed with the maturities 
until a convenient date, and then mailed to the proper parties. Notices are not re- 
quired by law, but custom is so general that it would not be wise to be careless in 
regard to them. . 

The drafts and other items which are to undergo presentation should be entered 
in a register (Fig. 2) giving their vital points of description, and then given to the 
messengers to take out. In handling these items, the main fact to bear in mind is 
whether they are protestable or not. If it is ‘‘ protest,” the latitude which the 
bank exercise in the matter is very small ; the law prescribing just what may or may 
not be done, and any departure from such conventional customs will be at the bank’s 
peril. But in regard to an item forwarded with ‘‘no protest” instructions, 
the case is different. The very fact of its being forwarded in such manner is 
practically a permission to the collecting bank to use its common sense, and collect 
if possible. But even with these, it is much better to follow the terms of the instru- 
ment, and not take too much for granted. If delay of a day or two will secure pay- 
ment, it is sometimes well to grant it, unless there are directions to the contrary. 
The law gives a drawee twenty-four hours, anyway, in which to accept a draft. If 
a longer time is asked for, the plan would be to ask for instructions, thereby both 
giving notice and avoiding responsibility. A demand draft, of course, does not re- 
ceive indulgence at the hands of the law, and, as its terms specify, is payable on pre- 
sentation and demand. And in accommodating the drawee of a draft the bank must 
not let him fall into the habit of expecting and demanding delay. Some men are 
persistently chronic in this respect, and they should be handled firmly yet courteously. 
A bank should control its own business, not be controlled. Some banks follow 
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the practice of holding a draft the length of time they would have it if it were duly 
accepted, but technically it does not seem to be a plan to be favored. 

The messenger on receiving the drafts which he is to take out to be presented to 
the drawees, should endeavor to make a personal presentation wherever possible, 
and secure an answer thereon as early as possible. Where the item is refused, the 
messenger should try to obtain the reason therefor and write it on the back of the 
draft. A notice should be left when a draft has been presented and the drawee not 
seen. Drawees of drafts who are practically inaccessible on account of distance 
should have notices sent them giving the principal facts of the draft, and requesting 
prompt attention. If such draft happens to require protest for dishonor, it is gen- 
erally given to the notary to present and protest if necessary. But in all cases 
where possible, whether the draft is protestable or not, the drawee should person- 
ally see the draft. It will be considered an acceptance if the drawee merely write 
his name across the face of the draft, if the time of payment is signified in the body 
of it. If it is drawn at sight or if the time dates from the acceptance, it is necessary 
that the date of the acceptance be written also. A proper acceptance should have 
the word ‘‘ accepted,” the date, and the signature of the acceptor. The acceptance 
may direct its presentation at some bank for payment, but may not alter the condi- 
tions of the instrument by making it payable in some foreign locality. Minor tech- 
ealities will, of course, be interpreted according to the intention of the parties, but 
it is never wise to pass loose or ambiguous acceptances, as they are always danger- 
ous and open to dispute. A good collection clerk can use some freedom according 
to his knowledge of the parties with whom he is dealing, but it is safer to be techni- 
cally correct. The messenger will frequently be asked by drawees to whom he pre- 
sents drafts to leave them that they may be examined at leisure. Such a course is 
generally allowed in cases where the parties are of good standing, but it is simply a 
courtesy and not compulsory. The messenger has discharged his duties correctly 
if he does not care to leave the draft (which may have more or less valuable papers 
attached), and simply leaves a notice instead. If he leaves the draft, however, he 
should always take a receipt in lieu of it. Acceptances made under powers of attor- 
ney add to the worry in thisdepartment. A person accepting a draft in this manner 
may tell where his power is on file, and the bank can thus verify it. But such powers 
can be revoked at any time, and a bank does not probably have time to verify each 
and every instance of this sort. In most cases they will hunt it up at once and take 
it for granted thereafter. The case may be put down as one of the legitimate risks 
of banking, and is another instance where the collection clerk’s knowledge of men 
helps him to decide how much risk to run. He should endeavor, however, to have 
such ‘‘ powers ” in his own file. 

Arrival drafts (drafts payable on arrival at destination of goods represented by 
the draft) are an invention of modern times to facilitate business, but which the 
hard-worked collection clerk calls a decided nuisance. Generally they are presented 
to the drawees when received, and then filed away waiting for the drawees to notify 
and pay the bank when the goods arrive and the draft consequently matures. But 
it can be readily seen that the bank in accepting the collection of these drafts renders 
itself liable, in a way, to the drawer and endorsers to see that that indefinite period 
“arrival,” is properly attended to. It is a particularly awkward time to measure 
a draft by, yet they have obtained the right of ‘‘ custom” and consequently must 
be endured. The method of handling these items seems to be to treat them as de- 
mand drafts, payable on arrival of the goods referred to. They are presented and 
the verbal direction of the drawee to hold is all that is asked for, and probably is all 
that is desired by the drawer of the draft. But with these, as with others, instruc- 
tions regarding protest form the keynote of the collection clerk’s actions. If the 
draft requires technically accurate handling a written acceptance must be obtained, 
as in case of ordinary drafts, protesting same if acceptance is refused. 
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A draft for which a presentation notice has been mailed shall be held at the bank 
until the parties notified have had reasonable time to attend to it. How longis a 
reasonable time ? All business matters are expected to be attended to promptly by 
business men. Some clerks, however, apparently hold items for an indefinite pe- 
riod, awaiting the drawee’s convenience, or the limits of patience of those from 
whom he may have received the draft. One day added to the quickest possible 
time of attention should be ample. 

Drafts are sometimes drawn, for example, ‘‘ with exchange on New York” (or 
sometimes with the obnoxious substitute—‘‘ in New York exchange,” which would 
permit the drawee to tender any kind of a New York check in payment). Some 
banks hold that as, in many cases, the exchange is not an absolutely determinable 
sum, they are not obliged to pay any attention to it in case the drawee objects to 
paying whatisasked. Thiscourse is probably most widely followed. Technically, 
however, a refusal to pay the exchange is a refusal to comply with the terms of the 
draft—hence a refusal of the draft. The common-sense reasoning is that the amount 
of exchange is, in the vast majority of cases, not worth bothering about. 

After the drafts have all been presented they are checked off the register. Those 
which are accepted are separated from those which are to be held, returned, or pro- 
tested ; and entered in the collection tickler under their maturity dates, the date be- 
ing noted on a convenient section of the item (the upper right-hand corner being a 
favored place, as in running over the dates a glance takes in the identity of the in- 
strument as well), and then they are filed away with the notes and acceptances 
according to their dates of payment. Then when a day’s maturities are taken out 
they should be compared with the record on the tickler, thus making a safety check 
against error. Those which are payable at another bank should be given to the 
messenger to present and collect, and acceptances payable through the clearing- 
house should be charged in through the clearing. It is customary in some places to 
charge through the clearing any maturities payable at a particular bank, whether 
there happen to be explicit instructions or not. But this course has not unani- 
mous approval, and the items do not stand on the same footing as checks. 

In collecting the drafts and notes payment should be required in cash, bank check, 
or certified check. There are naturally occasions where the demand for the above 
forms of payment may be inexpedient, or ill-advised, but the exceptions should be 
the subject of the most careful discrimination. In taking the check of a firm in good 
standing the chance of loss is extremely small, but in the matter of collections it is 
not a bank’s business to take chances. A bank is merely an agent, and cannot there- 
fore know all the circumstances surrounding a collection. 

Ambiguous instruments will come in occasionally, and also collections of an unu- 
sual character—such as stocks to be sold or delivered on more or less specified pay- 
ment, bills of lading without any accompanying draft, but to be delivered and re- 
leased on the payment of acertainsum. An instrument to be negotiable (and con- 
sequently under protest responsibilities), is supposed to be absolutely clear in all its 
parts ; but once in a while one comes along of so unusual a nature that it is hard to 
decide just how to treat it. In general, however, it is better to follow the maxim, 
‘It is better to be safe than sorry,” and to protest in all doubtful cases. The cost 
of protest fees is a.small item compared to the liability which might arise from the 
neglect to protest. But the collections just referred to should not be encouraged. 
The bank in accepting the performance of the transfer, sale, or delivery, may unwit- 
tingly become a responsible party to transactions of which it may have no clear knowl- 
edge, and liable as such. When papers or securities are attached to a draft, it be- 
comes a documentary bill and the collection clerk experiences no difficulty or worry 
in handling it, owing to his familiarity with the rights and duties connected with 
negotiable instruments. In the latter case the attached security becomes of second- 
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ary importance ; depending entirely upon the tenor of the draft. Any and all busi- 
ness out of the usual course should always be subjected to the most searching exam- 
ination. An alert collection clerk must ever be on the lookout, ‘‘ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety.” 

In the case of documentary bills, the most uncomfortable feature is the frequently 
unreasonable demands of the drawees for the surrender of the attached papers on 
acceptance, irrespective of whether the facts of the case render such a course per- 
missible. In the absence of explicit instructions it is generally best to hold such 
papers until the payment of the draft. This, at least, is probably the safest way, 
the courts having rendered somewhat conflicting decisions on the subject. With ref- 
erence to bills of lading, ‘‘ McMasters Decisions” give the terms of the draft and the 
title of the bill of lading as deciding the rights of the drawees in the matter. De- 
mand drafts being only for payment, and not for acceptance, furnish no such troub- 
lesome problems. With a time draft having the bill of lading attached, the case is 
different. If the title in the bill of lading is made direct to the drawee as consignee, 
the bill of lading may be released on acceptance, in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions. If, however, it is made to the order of the consignor, and endorsed in blank, 
the evident inference is that the title to the goods represented is not to pass to the 
drawee until he has paid the draft, and consequently the bill of lading must be held. 
When instructions accompany the draft relative to the bill of lading or documents 
which may happen to be attached thereto, they should be followed. When there 
are no instructions, the law and common sense should rule. The collection clerk 
should err, if he err at all, on the side of safety. 

On the local portion of the collection business, the profit is derived from direct 
exchange charges; from loanable funds on account of the deposit balance of collec- 
tion accounts which have periodical remittances ; and also from reciprocal accounts. 
Items on which direct exchanges are made come principally from large mercantile 
houses who particularly desire quick returns. They also come in from banks and 
banking houses whose collection arrangements are not very extensive, or perhaps 
for individual reasons. This class of business is discouraged by some banks and 
looked at more in the light of a necessary evil; but by careful handling, and per- 
sistent ‘‘ nursing,” or solicitation, it can be developed into a profitable branch of the 
bank’s business. To determine the rate to be charged on this class of business is a 
problem for each bank to work out for itself; but it should be small enough to 
encourage more, and yet large enough to show an average profit. The main point 
to bear in mind is that the larger the volume of business, the less the average pro- 
portion of expense, and the greater the profit. Many banks also enclose a slip when 
returning unpaid items of this kind, asking for a small fee to cover the expense of 
time and postage. The New York and Boston Clearing-House regulations have 
caused an increase in this business by making iron-clad charges which affect all but 
a few *‘ par points” throughout the country. 

With the collection accounts which are remitted for periodically, the returns are 
less definite but probably much more satisfactory. Banks having a large line of 
this business can count on quite a handsome average deposit balance from it, and the 
returns from the loanable funds thereof help the interest account materially. Where 
possible a bank should try to receive a deposit balance in connection with any col- 
lection agreement. The loaning of funds is a bank’s principal business, and the 
source of its greatest profit. 


THE FOREIGN COLLECTIONS. 
The foreign collections (items of all kinds which are due or payable elsewhere) 


are more a matter of methodical routine than the local division. Many institutions 
have what may be termed wholesale collection arrangements. That is, they arrange 
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with some correspondent or correspondents to collect all of their foreign items free 
of expense, usually offsetting this accommodation by keeping with the collecting 
bank a certain agreed deposit balance. In such cases a bank merely enters up and 
records all its items, sending them forward to its correspondent, who may send 
them in a more or less direct channel to their ultimate destination. 

It quite frequently happeus that the collecting bank may have some wholesale 
arrangements of its own, and a check or note frequently travels long and far before 
it is finally presented for payment. Theoretically, such agreements are not to be 
approved of, as there is a certain element of danger in the delay. But with banks, 
as with individuals, the prevailing desire is to ‘‘ get the most for the least.” End- 
less-chain affairs, however, are to be deplored. Naturally, it is impossible for a 
bank to have a correspondent in every place in the country, and the expense of 
forwarding each check and note direct would be very heavy financially, as well as 
a great bother. But a bank should have a sufficient number of good correspondents 
to insure, at least, a fair degree of directness and promptness in collection. 
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Fic. 3.—CHECK REGISTER OR LETTER FORM. 


All collection agreements, as indeed any important information in connection 
with this department, should be carefully recorded and easily referred to. The 
different branches and details of the work are so many and varied that it is easy to 
get matters mixed if things are not carefully systematized, and information tab- 
ulated. Collection agreements with correspondents should be recorded when made, 
rates charged on drafts should be posted, and so on. A good bank officer will 
always try to have affairs in his department in such shape that if he should suddenly 
step out, another man could step right into his place and proceed with the routine 
with practically no trouble or friction. A man frequently forgets, but a record 
does not. 

Another point to be kept in mind in making agreements is, that the law holds a 
bank responsible for the custody of notes, drafts, and checks and also for the selec- 
tion of its collection agents. So security and strength must be borne in mind and 
sought for. 

Checks should be entered in a register (Fig. 3), or written on a letter form, giv- 
ing a record of the item’s vital points. In all cases sufficient information should be 
taken that any lost check could be traced and a duplicate obtained if necessary. 
All lost items should be promptly notified to all the parties thereto, and a duplicate 
may then be issued. If it isa note, and the day of maturity is at hand, payment 
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should be demanded the same as if the note were at hand, and protest may be made 
from records, 

In forwarding time items a somewhat more detailed record is required than is 
the case with checks (Fig. 4). In addition to the conventional points of checks, the 
details of time, protest, and attached documents enter into the record. In writing 
these on the letters, it is well to list the name, maturity, documents attached (if 
any), and amount. Instructions as to protest and delivery of any attached papers 
are usually noted, and banks almost invariably follow such directions in preference 
to any instructions which may be attached to the draft itself. The reason is that 


Fic. 4.—COLLECTION TICKLER, FOREIGN. 


they are liable to the bank from whom they received the item, and that bank's in- 
structions are naturally those which will be followed. 

The numbering system is a popular assistant in this part of a bank. This is. 
used by individualizing the collection by number, and having correspondents advise 
credit by that number. A common form is to write the number of the page of the 
collection tickler together with the number of the line on which the item is re- 
corded. For example: first line of two hundred forty-fifth page equal No. 24501, 
thirty-first line of the second page equal No, 231. This system prevents confusing 
duplicate amounts, as well as assisting in turning to the record of the item. It is 
especially a great aid in regard to the foreign collections. With the local collec- 
tions the item itself is usually before one, so the number is unnecessary, excepting 
in case of banks whose business reaches a very large scale. C. Jogu. 


Mr. ATKInson’s SIGNATURE.—Though not so very aged (he is only 70,) Edward 
Atkinson, the noted anti-imperialist, anti-expansionist, economist and inventor of 
the ‘‘ Aladdin Oven,” is so feeble that he can no longer write with a pen, but uses a 
rubber stamp in signing his name. This is done even on checks of small or large 
amount. As such a signature is not legal, Mr. Atkinson renders it so by attesting 
it according to the Bertillon system. He inks the ball of his thumb on a pad and 
leaves the imprint on the check, as much as to say—‘‘ Edward Atkinson, his thumb.” 
Bank Cashiers in Boston and elsewhere have become familiar with the hair lines of 
the Atkinsonian thumb, and a piece of paper bearing it is as good as legal tender. 

Why should not all banks and trust companies adopt this system ? If every one 
who draws a check were to attest his signature by means of the thumb mark, for- 
geries would be few and far between. It would not be necessary for Cashiers or 
paying tellers to familiarize themselves with 1,000,000 thumb marks, more or less, 
but a book of such marks could be kept for reference when doubts arose concern- 
ing asignature. There is nearly always something about a forgery that leads to- 
suspicion, and if followed up, to detection.—New York Press. 
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FRANK W. WOOLWORTH. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Frank W. Woolworth, who was elected President of the Guardian Trust 
Company, of New York city, in July, 1903, and re-elected to that position on 
January 25 last, is one of the self-made men of the American metropolis. His 
career illustrates what can be accomplished in this country by energy and 
business aptitude, and what great possibilities there are in humble begin- 
nings. 

Mr. Woolworth is atypical, pushing American, and has achieved a de- 
gree of success that ranks him among the notable men of the country. 

There have been few developments in retail merchandising so unique and 
successful as the five and ten cent stores established by him and now in op- 
eration in sixty-six cities of the country. There are seventy-eight stores in 
all, ten of them in Greater New York, and they do a business amounting to 
over $10,000,000 annually, and employ from 1,500 to 5,000 people—the former 
nuinber representing the minimum in mid-summer and the larger figures the 
busy season. 

The founder of this business, and its energetic proprietor and manager, 
Frank W. Woolworth, was born and reared in the country. He was born in 
Jefferson county, N. Y., April 13, 1852, and lived on a farm until he was 
twenty-one, receiving a common-school education. In the winter of 1871-72 
he attended a commercial college at Watertown, N. Y., and on his graduation 
entered a drygoods store in that place. For the first three weeks he got no 
wages, but paid $3.50 per week for board. The second three weeks he re- 
ceived a salary of $3.50 per week. He remained in this situation for six years, 
his salary never exceeding $10 a week. He married, and out of his salary 
saved $50 a year. 

His attention to the possibilities of his present mercantile business was at- 
tracted by the success of a five-cent counter put in by the firm with which he 
was employed. His employers soon succeeded so well that they became 
wholesale dealers, and Mr. Woolworth applied to them for a stock of goods 
on credit. Having secured the goods to the value of $325, he opened his store, 
although he lacked the $35 necessary to pay the first month’s rent. At first 
he did fairly well, but lacking an adequate stock, business declined and his 
first attempt was practically a failure. In about four months after beginning 
this venture, he decided to try it over again elsewhere, and after obtaining 
another stock of goods he opened in June, 1879, at Lancaster, Pa. Here he 
did a good business from the start and cleared $1,500 the first year. He now 
has a handsome modern five-story office building at Lancaster, which may be 
said to fitly commemorate the scene of his early mercantile triumph. 

New stores were established from time to time, but for the first fifteen 
years progress was slow. In 1894 Mr. Woolworth opened his first store in New 
York, and his method of selling goods proved so popular that he now has ten 
stores in the greater city. It should be said that he has made a notable suc- 
cess in a field where many others have failed. 

Mr. Woolworth’s city residence, at Fifth avenue and Eightieth street, is 
one of the notably fine houses in that center of wealth and fashion. 
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THE “R” SYSTEM. 


FOR USE IN BANKS DOING A COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


[Supplemental toarticle in the January issue, showing forms for Collection and Auditing 
Department. By CHARLES W. REIHL, Philadelphia.]} 


In the article in the January BANKERS’ MaGazineE I gave description and illus- 
trations of a scientific system for handling credits and debits in bank work, which 
allows doing away with the pass book. This is too great a departure from the 
ordinary methods for very many bankers to adopt at once. While they are anxious 
to have the best methods for doing the work, they fear to take so advanced a step 
as doing away with the pass books. But this method, or a similar one that will 
banish the pass book from its present position in banking, is quite certain to come 
into almost universal use in time, for it has all the advantages of safe and systematic 
banking, and that is more than can be said of the pass book as it is generally used. 

The adoption of the system might at first make some depositors feel a little 
anxious as to how it will affect their relation with the bank, but they would soon 
lose the anxiety when they found their monthly or quarterly statements so com- 
plete in every detail, and they would be convinced that the change was for their 
good as well as for the good of the bank. 

The country banker may think that it is not for him because it establishes a new 
department—the auditing department. But this can be arranged in most cases by a 
slight rearrangement in the work. Of course where one or two do all the work it 
would not have much advantage in point of safety. 

For the benefit of those who desire to see the other forms, referred to, for the 
collection and auditing departments, they are now presented. 


CoLLECTION DEPARTMENT. 


In this department use the same forms for making record of notes and drafts as 
shown in Figures 1, 2 and 3 in the previous exposition of the system. In fact, the 
only change in this department is omitting the advice cards, Figures 4 and 5, and 
for them have the card for the items of collection credits, as shown here in Figure 
1. One of these cards is to be used for each depositor who uses the collection de- 
partment. On the card is to be made a record of all collection items credited to the 
party, with date and name, as given in the illustration. 

These cards are to be kept in the collection department, and if the amount of 
business is not too heavy they can be kept in the same place where the returned 
items are kept until returned to the depositor. 

The depositor’s name placed at the side of the amount column is for convenience 
in handling when filed away in the wallet pocket or sectional drawer. 

The memorandums on the cards are to be made from the credit slips before they 
start on their journey to the ledgers and auditing department. 

The object of the cards is this: When the depositor brings his pass book to have 
the credits entered, you simply need to get his card and copy the entries that are on 
it into his book. When entry has been made tick it on the card—see the illustra- 
tion again. This saves the time and trouble of looking up entries under the various 
dates in credit scratcher or day book, if either is used. 
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The daily record settlement sheet is to be used as described in January—amounts 
only to be placed on it. 


Tue AvDITING DEPARTMENT. 


The settlement sheet as shown in Figure 14 of the January article is the only 
form used, in the auditing department under that plan; but in this alternative 
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method it is not used. But it can be used and the use of the pass book continued, 
for some banks doit. In its place two or three forms are suggested and here shown. 
This method will no doubt suit the average country banker better than the settle- 
ment sheet. 

All credit and debit slips are to come to this department, but instead of being 
listed on the settlement sheet before being filed away they are filed away at once 
in their proper places. When an account is to be settled the credits and debits are 
to be listed on the statement of account slip shown in Figure 2. 
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This slip is designed to have items listed either on the adding machine or with 
pen. It isruled on both sides, Debit and credit columns are on the front of the 
slip, and as there are usually many more debits than credits, the back of the slip is 
arranged for debits only. If the slip is to be used on the adding machine it might 
be well to have all columns on the front and not use the back. 

The total of credits and debits and the balance as shown on the slip are to be 

entered in the pass book ; and it should 
BaLrances ar be seen that the credits in the pass book, 
correspond to those on the slip. 

The debits and credits can be listed 
on the slip every day or two, or they can 
be left until the account is to be settled. 

With this plan is a card, Figure 3, on 
which to keep a record of balances at 
time of settlement. One of these cards 
is to be made out for each account and 
kept in the section of the check file 
drawer where the credit and debit slips 
are kept. This card is not to be taken 
away from the auditing department. By 
using this card the account can be settled 
at any time without referring to the led- 
ger for last balance and without having 
the pass book. It can also be used at 
any time in proving the ledger accounts. 
The settlement should be compared with 
the ledger to prove the balance before 
the book or statement is delivered to the 
depositor. 

Under certain circumstances it may 
be well to have a record in the auditing 
department of the daily balances in the 
ledgers so that the department can keep 

tiin close touch with the standing of all 

- accounts. For this purpose the daily 
balance sheet, Figure 4, is suggested. It 
is arranged to use on the adding ma- 

© chine and to hold six-days’ work on each 
side of the sheet. It would be convenient 
to have these made so they could be filed 
in loose-leaf binders, and so they would 
be in handy form for reference. 

The writer feels like offering an apol- 
ogy for the suggestions here presented 

to use as substitutes in place of the forms presented in the original article, for that is 
very complete in itself. At first thought some may say these suggestions weaken 
the system, but they do not—they show its adaptability to all conditions. 

The forms given herewith are presented so that those who object to doing away 
with the pass book will see how the pass book can be retained and many of the 
good features of the system still used. 

The system as originally presented, or with these substitutes, can be adapted to 
the use of any bank doing a commercial banking business. This is evident, be- 
cause from the unit or single form in each department it is capable of expansion to 
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NAME. Nov. 23, 1903. Nov. 24, 1903. | Nov. 25,1903. | Nov. 2, 1903. 





Aarons, Samuel, $3,345.50 $3,561.05 $2,999.24 
Abel & Smith Co., 1,259.67 1,432.76 1,547.09 
Adams Son & Co., 524.50 654.21 490.32 
Adamson Elec. Co., | 6,547.85 7,550.45 8,547.63 
Aretens, John, | 750.00 | 750.00 750.00 
Ahern & Co., S., | 1225.75 | 1,150.31 1,821.51 
Albany Mfg. Co., | 10,136.43 | 12,543.75 14,325.76 
Ammons Ptg.Co., | 825.65 | 375.00 290.21 
Amour Co., 9,500.00 9,500.00 9,500.00 


| 


Annett, Chas., | 225.00 285.00 310.00 








Fig 4.—DAILY BALANCES—A to K LEDGER. 


meet the needs of a small bank, a medium-size bank or a large bank, the same prin- 
ciples operating in each case. 

I have no patent or copyright on this system, although it has cost me much time, 
thought and study—not to mention money, and any bank is at liberty to use any 
part or all of it without paying royalty. 


ADvIsING DEposiTors.—-It may be of interest to state here that it is a rule in the 
Bowery Savings Bank whenever any of its depositors are supposed to be drawing 
money to invest in stocks toask them respectfully if they would be willing to go 
back and see the President. With but a single exception such an invitation has 
been cheerfully accepted, and in a great majority of the cases the depositor has 
been made to see the very great risk he or she was taking, especially those who are 
contemplating buying on a margin, and they have abandoned their intention and left 
their savings in the bank, leaving with thanks for the kind and unexpected interest 
taken in their personal affairs. When’a man, however, comes in and states that he 
is withdrawing his money to ‘‘ play the races,” and that it is his business, upon 
which he depends for a living for himself and family, any one can see that it is ‘‘ up 
to the President,” and a difficult job for him to handle. It is a little singular to 
note that one of the depositors admitted that he drew his money (some $500) to bet 
on the election of McClellan. If he did he must have won his bet, but so far he has 
not returned with the $500 that he risked in such gambling nor its increase, and the 
probable result will be that this first step has led to its total loss. But the case of 
the honest old Dutchman, who drew $1,500 to buy a husband for his daughter, 
was laughable.— W. H. S. Wood, President Bowery Savings Bank, in ‘‘ New York 
Times Annual Financial Review.” 





THE Eviis oF Our PaPER CuRRENCY.—A paper currency such as we have in- 
vites and encourages the exportation of gold upon the first symptoms of adversity. 
Rigid in volume, dependent upon the condition of the Government revenues, and 
ultimately redeemable only out of the Government’s reserve, reissuable. practically 
at the pleasure of the Government, it stands as a continuing menace to the stability 
of prices and values, interferes with the normal development of existing business, 
and checks new enterprises both at home and abroad ; whereas, a properly regulated 
bank-note currency, expanding and contracting with the needs of our commerce and 
industry as manifested from time to time, promptly redeemable in coin, and when 
so redeemed actually put out of use unless the occasion for reissue arises from a de- 
mand based upon trade—such a currency would enable us to protect our reserves of 
specie just as other nations do.—M. L. Muhleman, late Deputy Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States, in ‘‘ New York Times Annual Financial Review.” 





*GEORGE F. SEWARD. 


Hon. George Frederick Seward, LL.D., for nearly a score of years connected 
with the United States diplomatic service, holding the post of Minister to China 
from 1875 to 1880, and of recent years prominently identified with underwriting, 
and since 1893 President of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, of New York, was 
born in the village of Florida, Orange County, New York, November 8, 1840. His 
family, a distinguished one in American annals, is traced to an ancestor who came 
hither from Wales. For centuries past the name has been of heraldic rank in Eng- 
land and Ireland, and not a few of its bearers in those kingdoms have been persons 
of eminence in letters, science and statecraft. During the Revolution the Ameri- 
can Sewards were loyal to the cause of the Colonies, and John Seward, the great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, sturdily fought for freedom, holding the 
rank of colonel in the patriot army. A son of this gallant officer, Dr. Samuel S. 
Seward of Sussex, New Jersey, settled in Orange county, N. Y., after the Revolu- 
tion, and, engaging in business pursuits apart from his profession, acquired con- 
siderable wealth. His third son, William H. Seward, an uncle of the subject of 
this sketch, won signal distinction as a statesman ; and, as one of the brilliant and 
able leaders of the Republican party, had strong support as a presidential candidate. 
He was successively Governor of the State of New York, United States Senator, 
and Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President Lincoln; and narrowly escaped 
death at the time the latter was assassinated. George Washington Seward, son of 
Dr. Seward, married Tempe Wicke Leddell, daughter of Dr. John W. Leddell, of 
Mendham, N. J. They had five children. George Frederick, the subject of this 
sketch, was the fourth of these. He was prepared for college at the Seward Insti- 
tute, Florida, N. Y., founded by the family, and in 1856 entered Union College. 
Being called upon to assume the management of the large property of the family, 
he withdrew from the college before completing the full course and, devoting him- 
self to the task with intelligence and ardor, won substantial reputation as a business 
man before he attained his majority. Appointed United States consul at Shang- 
hai in 1861, and confirmed notwithstanding some opposition on the part of those 
unacquainted with his practical business training, he brought to the discharge of 
his official duties the freshness, purity, energy and daring of youth, fortified by ex- 
cellent common sense, and the skill and judgment of a practical man of affairs. 
The extra-territorial authority attaching to the consular office in China, vesting it 
with judicial as well as business functions, and conferring practically arbitrary 
power in both civil and criminal cases, added to the gravity of the consul’s duties, 
which were further complicated by the disturbed conditions prevailing at the time. 

Mr. Seward’s wisdom, justice and energy, in the difficult situation in which he 
was placed, were publicly commended by both the American and British Ministers, 
Mr. Burlingame and Sir Frederick Bruce, and by Gen. Gordon ; and between these 
gentlemen and the young American official a life friendship developed. In 1864 Mr. 
Seward was raised to the rank of Consul-General, and given jurisdiction over all 
American consuls in the Chinese Empire. He used his powers vigorously, and ef- 
fected notable reforms that vastly improved the service. About this time he be- 
came doyen of the foreign consuls at Shanghai, a position which in various ways 


*A portrait of Mr. Seward is presented in this issue of the MAGAZINE as atitle ilJustration. 
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added to his responsibilities. Offered the post of United States Minister to Corea in 
1867, he declined the honor, not deeming the time auspicious for attempting to open 
relations with ‘‘ the Hermit Kingdom” ; and again in 1870, when asked by his Gov- 
ernment to accompany Mr. Low, then Minister to China, upon a mission to Corea, 
asked to be excused because of the disturbed conditions in China, But always actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to promote friendly relations between the United States and 
Corea, he awaited the opporture moment, and, when it arrived, laid down the lines 
which led eventually to the cordial state of affairs now existing. In a variety of 
ways while in the East Mr. Seward showed his fitness for high executive office and 
ability to cope with difficult, even grave situations. 

In 1875 Mr. Seward was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of Pekin. Although but thirty-five years of age when he was 
promoted to this, the highest rank in the American diplomatic service at that time, 
he had abundantly demonstrated his fitness for its duties and entered upon them 
practically endorsed on all sides. His wise and just conduct of the intercourse be- 
tween his Government and that of China greatly strengthened the bonds of friend- 
ship between the two nations, and vastly raised the Chinese esteem for the American 
character, intelligence and honesty of purpose. He continued in office until 1881, 
when he was succeeded by Professor Angell, of Michigan University, who, with two 
others, was instructed to negotiate with China a treaty under which the American 
Government might legislate toward the exclusion of the Chinese—a treaty which 
Mr. Seward had declined to attempt to negotiate. 

Besides his many State papers and occasional papers and pamphlets on economic 
and political subjects, Mr. Seward is the author of a notable work entitled, ‘‘ Chinese 
Immigration in its Social and Economic Aspects” (published by G. P. Putnam & 
Co., New York, 1881). 

In 1887 Mr. Seward’s splendid abilities as a business man were drawn into the 
field of underwriting by his election to the vice-presidency of the Fidelity and Casu- 
alty Company, of New York, to the presidency of which he succeeded in 1893, 
since which time he has been the company’s active executive director. Although 
but twenty-six years in operation this corporation has reached a commanding posi- 
tion. It has assets approximating five millions, a net surplus largely in excess of 
one million, and has paid in losses between fourteen and fifteen millions. At its 
home office building, one of the large structures in the business section of the me- 
tropolis, the company maintains a clerical staff of upwards of five hundred mem- 
bers ; and including itsagents has an aggregate working force of about three thous- 
and seven hundred and fifty persons. 

The labor Mr. Seward has performed in the interests of casualty underwriting 
has been enormous. A close student and thinker, he has brought to the business all 
the resources of a strong intellectuality and an analytical mind, and has added the 
benefits of an unusual experience. 

Mr. Seward was president of the North China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in 1865-6. The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by his 
Alma Mater—‘‘ Old Union”—in 1902. He is vice-president of the Willson Alumi- 
num Company, and a member of the American Geographical Society, of the 
Academy of Political and Social Science, of the Institute of Civics, the New Jersey 
Historical Society, and of various local associations at Orange, N. J., where he re- 
sides, and of the Authors’ Reform, Lawyers’ and Patria Clubs of the city of New 
York, and of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in which he is 
chairman of the committe on taxation. He married, in 1870, Miss Kate Sherman, 
of Marysville, California, whose father, a member of the Ohio family of that name, 
was one of the ‘‘ Argonauts.” They have one son, George Oulton Seward, and 
three daughters, Marian. Annie Leddell and Emma, all now living. 





STATE BANKS—REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS. 


STATE OF MAINE.—FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BANK EXAMINER. 


To the Honorable John F. Hill, Governor, and the Executive Council of the State of Maine : 


The Bank Examiner has the honor to submit herewith the forty-seventh annual report 
of the general conduct and condition of all banking institutions created and authorized by 
the State, for the fiscal year ending on this date. 

The number, classes and assets of all State institutions under the supervision of this 
department are as follows: 


Saving banks g $80,538,169.30 
Trust and banking companies. 19,914,010.63 
Loan and building associations 2,932,206 .28 


$103,384,386.21 


This is a gain of six in the number of institutions reported, seven new institutions hav- 
ing been organized and added to the list and one liquidated during the year. The total 
assets have increased $5,640,002, as against $5,048,506 in 1902, being $591,495 in excess of the in- 
crease for last year. This unusually large increase is due to the additions coming from the 
new institutions organized during the year. As a matter of fact, the increase in assets in 
those institutions organized prior to the present year has been less than during 1902. This is 
undoubtedly due to the disturbed condition of business affairs; and also to the great local 
demand for capital which has led those having surplus funds to invest a larger portion of 
them directly, instead of through the medium of banking institutions. These total assets 
make a per capita of $148.86 for the inhabitants of the State, as against $140.78 in 1902—a gain 
of $8.08. 

During the present fiscal year the State banking institutions have paid to depositors and 
stockholders in interest and dividends $2,958,969, as against $2,810,540 last year. This is an in- 
crease of $148,428 in the amount of income thus distributed among our people. The total 
amount paid to depositors in Savings banks, shareholders in loan and building associations 
and depositors in trust companies, in other words the amount paid in dividends upon the real 
savings funds in all State banking institutions, has been $2,822,049—an increase of $128,458 
from last year. 

The aggregate of the reserve funds set apart by these institutions under provisions of 
law now amounts to $1,531,971, as against $3,290,292 in 1902. Thisis an increase of $1,241,678, 
while last year it was but $378,876. This large increase in these funds is unprecedented in the 
history of these institutions. It clearly shows that they are coming more and more to ap- 
preciate the importance of setting apart a portion of their current earnings, in times of busi- 
ness activity, as an insurance against future losses and the reduction of income incident to 
depressions in business affairs. é 

The total assets of all kinds of authorized banking institutions in this State are now 
$153,608,654. This is a gain of $6,753,744 in this class of personal property during the year. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that;the assessed valuation of personal property in the 
State has increased but $2,633,064 during the same time. An equal distribution of this bank- 
ing capital would give to each inhabitant of the State $221.19—a gain of $9.73 during the year. 

It has been generally understood that for the most of the year all of these institutions 
huve been unusually short of current funds, or cash on hand. It appears, however, that 
upon the date of these returns they had in “cash on hand and on deposit’ $10,504,870, as 
against $9,667,358 at the corresponding date last year, or $837,512 more in cash assets. While it 
is impossible to ascertain exactly the amount of actual cash held at these dates—the returns 
of State institutions not giving the necessary items—a careful computation shows that, in- 
cluding National bank notes, it was at least $3,000,000, This erroneous impression as to the 
amount of cash carried by the banks has undoubtedly been due to the fact that, because of 
the disturbed financial conditions, they have kept on hand a larger amount of available 
funds than usual. Their answer of “no funds” to borrowers has usually meant no funds 
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which they thought it prudent to invest. They have been forced into this position, too, at a 
time when new investments could have been made to better advantage than at any other 
time for several years. Every dollar of assets thus held without investment has reduced the 
income of the banks and affected their general showing. Thus they have assisted in tiding 
business over the recent period of distrust and depression. This is but another illustration 
of the manner in which they have frequently been able to prevent panics in financial affairs. 
In this way they have served the public to an extent not fully appreciated. The inherent 
right of the government to restrict and regulate the affairs of public service corporations is 
everywhere recognized, while private corporations are usually allowed the same freedom 
granted to natural persons in conducting their business affairs. Yet because of the great 
influence banks have on business affairs, they are more closely supervised than quasi public 
corporations, notwithstanding they are, strictly speaking, private corporations, conducting 
a private business. Their stockholders are even placed under a double liability for the pro- 
tection of the public—a liability not imposed upon the stockholders of other kinds of cor- 
porations, 


Savines BANES. 


There are fifty-one Savings banks now doing business in the State. The following is an 
exhibit of their resources and liabilities on October 31, 1903, and a comparison with those of 
October 25, 1902 (cents omitted): 


RESOURCES. 1902. 1903, 
United States and District of Columbia bonds $1,845,200 $767,350 
Public funds in Maine 2,828,103 2,953,492 
Public funds out of Maine 16,665,151 17,912,873 
Railroad bonds in Maine 6,841,123 6,836,076 
Railroad bonds out of Maine 24,907,633 26,562,048 
Corporation bonds in Maine 4,033,852 4,063,725 
Corporation bonds out of Maine 601,237 524,047 
Railroad stock in Maine 862,856 878,431 
400,852 370,937 
Corporation stock in Maine....... sgh aiuacaewee waneuuban 539,653 452, 
Corporation stock out of Maine 67,972 61,572 
National bank stock in Maine 2,111,757 2,028,421 
National bank stock out of Maine 84,496 73,336 
Other bank stock in Maine 85,450 53,325 
Loans on mortgages of real estate. 8,212,635 8,804,705 
Loans on collateral 3,107,095 3,571,264 
Loans to municipalities 641,763 400,878 
Loans to corporations F 1,038,887 1,076,974 
Rea] estate investment 545,168 621,562 
Real estate foreclosure 488,488 427,384 
PO Ge FIG iv ovo.vcccscccscscccccessccseccece 37,529 42,992 
NE I ic siic cn ancneqauaniaswawonsedeaans eee 489,048 452,237 
Expense account 53,159 38,751 
CEG POOR ince sccccsesesseccese ink aie a hahaa ecsescebabce 10,288 4,314 
icc habkaeecicacedtcasdsonsesadscemiasenuonoeweseonee 1,354,409 1,559,398 


I I ovis ws cncdansncignenedearccstes $77,853,815 $80,538,169 


LIABILITIES. 
BR nak vacucddéendanepanvieenecnieenns piaeGiccnimadcont $73,102,924 $75,107,203 
Reserve fund........ sdiniasila ciate aaic aewameibl pienainienaainee 2,777,374 3,578,343 
Special reserve fund 3,391 
Pe asssacssres 1,794,231 
Other liabilities ‘ 55,000 


Total liabilities .............. Cadeccseveccccccccoese 77,853,815 $80,538,169 


Number of depositors 209,011 
Average to each depositor $359 
Average rate of dividends paid.... 3.26 3.24 
Amount of dividends paid ....... ini $2,263,120 $2,352,764 
po re nehanai eohaeinasiamanen oer 18,631 
State tax....... eceion epbuakqesies = 485,046 
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Classification of Deposits. 
EXHIBIT A, Bopasers. ‘epeatie.” 
Deposits of $500 or less ..... dechiieleadcbesniidimisiapalaiciiiibitaainecdaiaal 161,315 $18,916,120 
Deposits of over $500 and not over $2, 000 
Deposits of over $2,000 and not over $5,000 
Deposits of over $5,000..........006- 

$75,107,203 

EXHIBIT B. 

Deposits of $2,000 or less ...........02eee eee scene «+ 205,455 $64,893,333 
Deposits of over $2,000 10,213,869 


75,107,203 


The present number of depositors is 209,011, while that at the date of the last report was 
203,273—a gain of 5,738. The average amount now standing to the credit of depositors is 
$359.35, as against $359.62 last year. 


RESOURCES. 


The following table shows the classes, and the amount and percentage of assets in each 
class, now held by Savings banks, and, for the purpose‘of comparison, the percentage of those 
holdings in 1902 and 1893 (cents omitted): 





1903, 


RESOURCES. : | Percentage | Percentage 
Amount of | Percentage lof each wage of each class. 
each class. | of each class.| 
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Railroad stock in Maine .. 878, 431 


370,987 
Corporation stock in Maine 066 
Corporation stock out of Maine 61,572 
National bank stock in Maine............ 2,028,421 
National bank stock out of Maine 73,336 
Other bank stock in Maine 53,325 
Loans on mortgages of real estate 8,804,705 
Loans on collateral 3,571,264 
Loans to municipalities 
Loans to COrporations. .......ccccessccere 
Real estate investment 
Real estate foreclosure 
Furniture and fixtures...... 
Premium account 
Expense account 
Other resources 
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The principal changes for the year are: a decrease of $1,077,850 in Government bonds ; 
and an increase of $1,247,721 in public funds out of Maine; $1,654,414 in railroad bonds out of 
Maine; $592,069 in loans on mortgages of real estate; and $464,169 in loans on collateral. 
Other minor changes account for the difference between the $2,684,353 increase in total assets 
and the summary of the items stated. 

Ten years ago the percentage of loans on mortgages of real estate was 12.45 while now it 
is but 10.93, yet during that time the amount has increased from $7,061,638 to $8,804,705. 

This increase of $1,743,066 in mortgage loanscarried by Savings banks during a period when 
such loans have been generally decreasing, as well as the $1,056,238 increase in mortgage and 
collateral loans during the present year, seem to answer conclusively the assertion fre- 
quently made that the funds of Savings banks are not available for local use among our 
people. 

So long as the financial conditions and the laws regulating investments by Savings banks 
remain as now, the largest holdings of these banks must be in publicfunds out of Maine and 
railroad bonds out of Maine. These two items now constitute 55,22 per cent. of all the assets of 
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these banks. No institution confining its investments entirely to any one class would be as 
likely to prosper as under the present policy of distributing its assets among these various 
holdings. For this reason each institution should endeavor so to place its funds as to keep a 
due proportion among these various classes. 


MARKET VALUES. 


The following is an exhibit of the reserve, undivided profits and estimated market value 
of resources above liabilities, for each of the past five years, together with other totals con- 
venient for comparison therewith (cents omitted): 


1899, 5 | ° 1902, 


Estimated 1 market ‘ae of re- | | 

sources above liabilities $8,258,319 $8,916,887 | $9,940,301 $10,816,944 | $10,193,908 
Reserve fund. 2,243,454 2,321,685 2,468,025 2777.3 374 3,578,343 
Undivided profits 1,233,605 1,480,769 | 1,837,044 i *952,741 1,794, 231 


Total book surplus | $8,477,059 "$3,802,455 $4,305,069 $4,730,116 $5.3 372,5 


Estimated market value above book } | 
CSR ‘pakenea aimee or $5,114,482 | $5,635,231 $6,086,828 $4,821, a 
Premium account .............. sean! 508,4 635.416 | 9 iit. 006 89, 452,23 
Total dividend paid 2. 0n1 43 2,138,783 | 204,022 2. 263, 120 2,352, 764 
Deposits..... panes saudbneeiin aed | 64,009,386 7,240, 439 | wo 08, 938 73°102,924 75,107,203 














OvER-CAPITALIZATION AND ITs INJuRIOUS EFFcTs ON SAvines BANK 
INVESTMENTS. 


The serious depression in the values of all kinds of securities during the year, though de- 
cidedly improved at the date of this report, has been occasioned largely by a reaction in such 
industrial and railroad stocks as have been grossly over-capitalized. Speculators, under the 
guise of promoters, during the prosperous times of the past few years, have floated an im- 
mense amount of such stocks. The unusually large earnings resulting from the prosperous 
conditions of business of all kinds have in many cases mae dividends possible upon such 
stocks, sufficient to temptinvestors. But in many instances promoters have been able to place 
such securities simply upon the strength of the general confidence incident to the prosper- 
ous conditions of business. Itis evident that these operations have not reduced the amount 
of the actual wealth of the country, although in many cases they have resulted in serious 
loss to investors. These results are unfortunate only as affecting unsuspecting honest invest- 
ors. Those who knowingly speculate in such stocks need but little sympathy, and their trans- 
actions one with another do not reduce the aggregate wealth of the country and should have 
but little effect upon general business. The real and serious injury to the public comes from 
the effect of these transactions upon the honest securities and legitimate business of the 
country. There has been nothing in the general financial and industrial conditions during 
the year to occasion depression or disturbance. As a matter of fact, business apparently has 
never been better than now, labor is employed and well paid and there seems to be an abund- 
ance of capital to carry on all legitimate enterprises. The trouble is that the operations of 
these promoters have finally aroused the suspicion and distrust of conservative investors gen- 
erally, making it more difficult to secure capital for legitimate enterprises and thus indirectly 
affecting business conditions and especialy the value of securities. Again, the large amount of 
money required and used by these operators, together with this distrust on the part of capi- 
talists, have caused a severe strain upon the financial resources of the country and Jed to a 
material advance in interest rates and to the consequent falling off in the market price of all 
securities, including even those that could not be directly affected by the conditions sug- 
gested. 

Fortunately, the Savings banks have been by law largely restricted in their investments 
of deposits to those stocks and bonds not directly affected by these conditions. All of their se- 
curities have, however, felt the effects of this depreciation, and their ** estimated market value 
of resources above liabilities *» has been materially reduced thereby. At the present time the 
stocks and bonds held by the Savings banks amount to $63,537,704.92. Notwithstanding these 
consist largely of securities that are affected as little as any by ordinary depressions in the 
money market, the decrease in their market value from last year is approximately $3,000,000. 
It is true that these conditions have only reduced the market value of their securities, and 
thus the apparent present standing of the Savings banks. But while they will ultimately re- 
ceive the principal and interest in full upon their securities, and thus obtain the same results, 
their present standing is affected to the extent named by the existing conditions, as well as 
their ability to realize upon their assets if such a thingshould become necessary. It appears, 
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therefore, that the assets of the Savings banks of the State of Maine, in other words, the in- 
terests of the 209,011 depositors therein, have suffered to the extent of at least $3,000,000, that 
speculators and promoters might have the opportunity of manipulating the stock mar.et to 
their profit. Were it possible to ascertain or estimate as easily the effects of these conditions 
upon other investors, and upon all other legitimate business, as upon this class of institu- 
tions, we should find the tax thus incurred an enormous one. 

It is often said that ** watered stocks will soon find their proper level.” If they would, 
without causing such depression in legitimate business, then would they do comparatively 
little harm. It is amazing, however, that the great mass of our people, who have no interest 
in such manipulations, who cannot be benefited thereby, and who certainly suffer serious loss 
therefrom, will permit them to continue. 

In the report of this department for 1900, attention was called to this matter as one seri- 
ously affecting investment securities. The present conditions emphasize the statement then 
made, and show to what a degree the manipulation of watered stocks, under the authority 
of the present laws, is influencing the general business of the country. Present conditions 
ought to teach a lesson that will lead to radical changes in our corporation laws. 

It is commonly claimed that such matters will adjust themselves without regulation of 
law. This principle is not, however, applicable to the case in hand. Corporations can only 
exist through legislative authority. The right to issue stock is not a natural and inherent 
right of any individual or association of persons. It is a privilege exercised only under au- 
thority of law, and a law which permits it is as unwise as though it directly authorized such 
issue. No one will contend that a law for the organization and conduct of corporations, ex- 
pressly giving. them the power of issuing, say $100,000 of capital stock for each $1,000 of capi- 
tal actually paid in, would be wise, yet this is substantially the effect of the present laws in 
nearly all of the States. While such authority is not contained in the statute in express 
terms, and while no Legislature would enact laws containing such provisions, yet in many 
States the laws give such authority by implication or permit this practice at the will of the 
speculators, 

In addition to the depreciation in the value of the assets of the Savings banks, the 
present conditions have indirectly affected them to their disadvantage in another way. 
Commercial banks ordinarily invest a large portion of their assets in call and short time 
ioans. They are, therefore, able within a period of, say six months or one year, to take ad- 
vantage of changes in interest rates. When rates are advancing as at the present time, they 
are given a great advantage over the Savings banks, which have a large portion of their 
funds invested in securities that will not mature for aterm of years. The result is that in- 
terest rates upon private investments, and the dividends paid by other classes of banks, have 
advanced, while in the Savings banks they must remain substantially the same. For these 
reasons, if the present rates should prevail, it would be three or four years, at least, before 
the Savings banks could safely advance their rates of dividends. This would lead to the 
placing elsewhere of much of the money that would otherwise be deposited in Savings banks, 
to the embarrassment of these banks and to the damage of the State in the way of taxes re- 
ceived therefrom. We have frequently called attention to this fact in the reverse condition 
that has existed for a number of years. The gradual reduction in interest rates, during the 
period preceding the present year, has enabled the Savings banks to pay larger dividends 
than they could have paid upon the rates prevailing at the time, because of the benefits re- 
ceived from old investments made under higher interest conditions. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The following table gives the rates and amounts of dividends paid by the Savings banks 
during the year covered by this report, and a comparison with those of the previous fiscal 
year (cents omitted): 


Number of banks. Amount of dividends. 








RATE OF DIVIDEND. 
1902, 


4 POP COME, POISE BE occecccccccecccce eccceee 2 $12,743 
3% per cent. paid by as 48,559 
3% per cent. paid by.......... iia 1,425,430 

4 per cent. paid by awe 142,495 
3 per cent. paid by............+6+ eisatanes 633,890 











3.24 average rate, 1903. 51 - | $2,963,120 


$2,852,764 








As explained elsewhere, there has been but little increase in the earnings of the Savings 
banks during the year resulting from the advance in interest rates. Even should the present 
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rates continue it will be several years before the income of the banks will be increased 
sufficiently to warrant higher rates of dividends. In the meantime they should not antici- 
pate any such possible increase of earnings, but pay only such dividends as the profits 
actually collected will warrant. This is the only safe policy to follow, especially in view of 
the fact that interest rates are likely soon to drop to those prevailing last year. 


TAXES, 


The amount of taxes paid the State for the year has been $485,046 as against $537,720 last 
year—a decrease of $52,673. This is due to the reduction in the rate made at the last session 
of the Legislature of approximately one-eighth of one per cent. for the year. Under the pro- 
visions of the present act taxing Savings banks, there will be a further reduction taking effect 
April 1, 1904. After that date the tax upon savings deposits in trust companies and in Savings 
banks will be substantially the same, and the revenues of the State will not be materially 
affected by the placing of these funds in either class of these institutions. These funds are 
not, however, liable to pay a direct tax to the State when deposited in the National banks, 
although legally liable to municipal taxation if found and listed by municipal assessors. 
Should the National banks continue in this business, and obtain as large a proportion of the 
annual savings of our people as during the present year, the time when the amount of the 
tax will equal that paid in 1902 is likely to be postponed considerably beyond that estimated 
when the enactment of the present law was under consideration. The further reduction in 
rate will probably reduce the amount of tax next year to approximately $425,000. 


Trust AND BANKING COMPANIES. 


There are now twenty-three trust and banking companies doing business in this State, 
six having been added to and one dropped from the list during the year. 

In the following table is presented a statement of the resources and liabilities of the 
trust and banking companies as of October 31, 1908, and a comparison with those of October 
25, 1902 (cents omitted): 

RESOURCES. 1902, 1903, 
Demand and time loans...... Po Ree cote seibnieen wile waianeiads $7.860,603 $9,084,171 
Mortgages of real estate 1,420,301 1,545,540 
Stocks and bonds.......0.2++ cseee ccipaieiamenena aiinlemanseone 5,135,097 6,002,151 
Trust investments . 143,613 96,392 
Uy BE TT EIIONNOR soos cnsaccccccccsccscccsiccccsss 614,431 862,447 
Real estate owned 216,079 234,745 
Due from other banks and bankers 2,547 3,995 
Expense account. 26,454 38,501 
Furniture and fixtures 108,000 129,161 
Cash on hand and on deposit 1,482,899 1,890,735 
Ce Nok cic scassenssnccicsdscccns Pe me rt “ 25,913 26.167 


eee ee ea a $17,035,941 $19,914,010 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $1,676,800 $2,022,000 
cer oritascccckssacesemecissstcwsesnes aseauatoen 446,150 885,400 
Undivided profits 769,755 575,426 
Time deposits. 5,265,675 6,513,023: 
ct caincccuine tedeaeneanweresecesaeneweenes 7,171,198 7,582,878 
Certificates of deposit ......... Pardee mente iatvacbinekeceates 562,880 680,152 
Trust department 165,794 96,392 
Sinking funds for corporations 671,349 876,499 
Unpaid dividends 773 1,062 
Ns putcnceksucsseescssensescescemees's 39,907 64,354 
Treasurers’ checks outstanding...... Ligieecia clini samcaieehs 26,988 21,203 
Due to other banks and bankers..... 40,205 132,939 
Bills payable 98,854 

Other liabilities. 99,608 


Total liabilities $17,035,941 $19,914,010: 


Number depositors, time deposits 13,634 19,124 
Number depositors, demand deposits..... r ere 10,643 11,053 
Number depositors, certificates of deposits....... ances 1,935 1,447 


Total number of depositors 26,212 31,624 


Amount of dividends on stock $116,950 $136,920 
Amount of interest paid on time deposits rere 164,209 238,079 
Amount of interest paid on demand deposits 121,221 94,536. 


Total profits distributed $402,380 $469,536. 


Average rate of dividends paid on stock 7.50 p. ec. 7.94 p. c. 
Average rate of interest on time deposits................ 3.37 p. c. 3.23 p. c.. 
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The total number of depositors in these institutions is 31,624, while at the date of the last 
report they numbered 26,212—a gain of 5,412. Of these accounts, 20,346 are reported as liable, 
and 11,278 as not liable, to State taxation under present law. The total profits distributed by 
these institutions during the year have been $469,536, while in 1902 they were $402,380. 

The increase in resources is made up principally of $1,223,568 in demand and time loans, 
and $867,053 in stocks and bonds. 

State Tax, 


In 1901 a tax of one-half of one per cent. per annum was laid upon the average amount of 
all ** time interest-bearing deposits’ held by these institutions. In 1903 this law was amended 
so as to tax all “time deposits and depusits bearing interest at three per cent. or more per 
annum.” The amount of this tax for 1902, under the first provision, was $22,663, and in 1903, 
under the amended provision, $37,174, being an increase of $14,510. While this gain is in some 
degree due to the increase in deposits, it is more largely due to the fact that the amended law 
includes certain deposits that were not liable to taxation under the first provision. 

Respectfully submitted, 


FREMONT E. TIMBERLAKE, Bank Examiner. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, AUGUSTA, 


December 1, 1903, 


CONNECTICUT.—BANK COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


To His Excellency, Abiram Chamberlain, Governor : 

The Bank Commissioners have the honor to submit their annual report with the annual 
statements of the Savings banks as of October 1, 1903 ; also with the statements of the State 
banks and trust companies, showing their condition at the close of business September 9, 1903. 
There are ninety Savings banks, and the following statement gives an abstract of their assets 
and liabilities as compared with October 1, 1902 (cents omitted): 


| October 1, | October 1, — or 
AS6ETS. 1903. 1902. decrease. 





Loans on real estate $71 398,064 $70,204,429 | $1,193, 4 
Loans on collateral security = 10. 757,879 8,371,504 | 2,386,375 
Loans on personal security only oe 3, 093" 641 3,730,471 4*636,829 
Invested in United States bonds. 270,700 339,700 | *69,000 
Invested in State, town, city, school district and cor- | 

poration bonds and obligat iM nttncuiasbncebinetuih eda 43,224,689 42,699,138 525,550 
Invested in railroad stocks and boncs.. i 75,730,154 69, 461, 280 
Sevented Se GAME GUSGED ...ccccccccccccecccecce ne 7,214,957 
Real estate owned, including banking house on 3/860. 472 
Miscellaneous assets,..........++20005 erecceccee a 2,548,413 | 
Cash on hand and in banks ................00. aieoiencas 6,100,799 5,541 *441, 109 


Total assets.............0000 EE ee teamiaidl | $24,199,772 | $214,892,897 | $9,306,875 


LIABILITIES. 


DOPORES....0ovesccccccccee (sattedtsasaniseantetaaehssmedense $212,177,974 | $203, 5a 225 | $8,655,748 
nc ciavccsiservctageseniencsces ae 873 | 5 388,575 


262,270 
280 
$224,199,772 | $214,892,897 | $9,306,875 








* Decrease. 


DIvIDENDs. 
The rate per cent. of dividends paid the last yearis shown in the anita table: 


Number of Rate Amount of Amount of deposits with divi- 
banks. per cent. Dividends. dends added. 


57 $4.970,287.10 $133,488.552 .55 
6 334 399,344.39 11.235,673.69 
24 3 2,208,008. 12 66,559,163. 14 
3 0 894,584.99 


$7,573,604.61 ~ $212,177,974.37 











Pueuee Geestetente égetent large deposits. 
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The miscellaneous items are as follows (cents omitted): 


ITEMS. 


Number of depositors having less t 
Amount of such deposits 
Depositors having $1,000 and not ov 
Amount of such deposits 


Miscellaneous Items. 


October 1, 


October 1, 
1903, 4 


1902. 


han $1,000. . 
‘er $2,000 


$55, 81, st 


Depositors having $2,000 and not over $10,000.. 


Amount of such deposits 
Depositors having over $10,000 
Amount of such deposits 
Total number of depositors 


$67,431, 262 
hy: 


Increase or 
decrease. 


14,500 
$3,250,956 
1,491 
$1,743,161 

962 
$3,295,974 
a7 


Total amount of deposits 

Largest amount due a single depositor 
Average amount due depositors 

Number accounts opened during the year 
Number accounts closed during the year.. 
Income received during the year 
Dividends declared during the year 


Amount deposited, including interest credited. 


Amount withdrawn during the year 
Amount past-due paper. 


Amount of losses charged off during the year... 


Expenses, including salaries. 
Amount of assets yielding no income. 
Largest amount loaned to one individual, 


pany, society or corporation .............. eau 


461 
212, nT, an 
8, 4 


286. td 
*57,116 
1,563,058 
*14,910 
113,298 


82,569 
*111,575 
*50,000 


743, 414 
850,000 





* Decrease. 


STaTE BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Tbe number and the amount of capital stock of the State banks remain the same, but the 
number of trust companies is increased two, and the capital stock increased $230,000. 

Five reports were called for during the year showing the condition at the close of busi- 
ness on November 25, 1902, February 6, April 9, June 9 and September 9, 1908. An abstract of 
these reports follows the statements of the banks and trust companies in detail. 

An abstract of the reports for September 9, 1903, showing the total assets and liabilities, 
will be found below (cents omitted): 

State Banks. 


ASSETS. 
Loans and discounts...... eececcoecs 
SN iinet. sntitmincaneensaunas 
Stocks and securities 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures 
Due from approved reserve agents 
Due from other banks and bankers 
Specie and currency ..... ncteuseeees 
Checks and cash items 
Other assets. 


Total assets 


ASSETS. 
Loans and discounts 
I iindtccccctupasssekceccdeccss 
Stocks and securities 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 
Due from approved reserve agents 


Due from other banks and bankers 


Specie and currency 
Checks and cash items 
I sasteccdsu nncsiesncaecene 


$5,958,393 
21,072 
2,408,576 
185,199 
967,230 
114,950 
546,436 
82,049 
2.950 


. -$10,286,859 


$9,178,542 
51,318 
4,472,932 
644,338 
1,087,343 
471,620 
607,115 
91.341 
28,784 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
Ps chakedasetnnsaddiorsonesonses 
TR TERNG BOOB oo cc cccccccesccsees 
Due to banks and bankers 
Dividends unpaid 
cikskindatscnvscsesndconcteée ° 
Sa Be inccnctccicccnseccsses 


2,240,000 
445,000 
587.438 
125,123 

2,537 

6,881,759 

5,000 


Total MabiMtCiNs. .....cccccccsccce $10,286,859 
Trust Companies. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock 
i  tivdiinndncatnacdenpeneinedes 
WITIRES BOOTS occ ccicdvscvcesvese 
Due to banks and bankers.......... 
Dividends unpaid 


$2,289,600 


855,863 
611,883 
110,758 

667 


I iinnccnccaccvcccnevcceeccecese 12,341,182 


CI SI ono cnkiseccccccvcnece 


423,383 


Total lHabilitios......cccccccsccecs $16,633,338 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARTFORD, December 31, 1903. 


CHARLES H. NOBLE, 
GEORGE F. KENDALL, 
Bank Commissioners. 





NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF BANKS FOR THE YEAR 1903. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, February 23, 1904. 
To the Legislature : 

Eighty-one trust companies made report to the Banking Department as of the morning 
of January first, 1904, as against seventy-seven the year before. During the year the Atlantic 
Trust Company, of New York, was merged into the Metropolitan Trust Company, and the 
Manufacturers’, of Brooklyn, into the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, of New York, 
and these new trust companies were chartered: , 


NAME AND LUCATION. ee Paid-in surplus. 
Bankers’ Trust Company, New York $500,000 
Citizens’ Trust Company, Utica 50,000 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Buffalo 500,000 
County Trust Company, White Plains.................... 50,1000 
Mount Vernon Trust Company, Mount Vernon 200,000 
Syracuse Trust Company, Syracuse 


$1,600,000 


In the same period five companies increased their capital by an aggregate of $3,875,000, 


issuing the new stock at a premium which added substantially to their surplus, and two com- 
panies reduced their capital from one million dollars each to five hundred thousand dollars 
each. The surplus paid in during the calendar year upon the organization of new companies 
and in connection with increases of capital reached a total of over thirteen million dollars, 
while the total net increase for the year in these same items, as reported by all of the com- 
panies, is about a half a million dollars less. It would seem, therefore, that but for such pay- 
ments the combined surplus and undivided profits of the eighty-one companies would have 
shown a very considerable loss for the year. That statement measures in part, undoubtedly. 
the cost to this class of institutions of the depreciation in stock and bond values which bas 
been so general and severe. How well the companies have met such losses—charging the 
shrinkage to profit and loss, so that their statements should reflect their condition with sub- 
stantial accuracy—is evidenced by the fact that, estimating their investments at prices cur- 
rent on the first of January, their combined surplus and undivided profits were over a million 
and a half dollars larger than the figures at which they are carried on the books of the 
respective companies. That signifies heroic treatment as to the matter of : losses, and will, I 
imagine, prove a surprise to the public. Nor can it fail to strengthen confidence, and it com- 
prehends the assurance of a corresponding gain in the companies’ profit accounts when the 
security markets take a turn upward. 

The companies making report on the first of January are herewith listed, together with 
the capital and the combined surplus and undivided profits of each, both at book and market 


values (cents omitted): 
Surplus Surplus 
and undi- and undi- 


NAME AND LOCATION. Capital. vided profits vided profits 
at book at market 


values, values. 
Adirondack Trust Co., The, Saratoga Springs. $56,955 $56,178 
Albany Trust Company, Albany Peseee 231,887 157,607 
Bankers’ Trust Company, New York 557,064 580,971 
Binghamton Trust Company, Binghamton 201,058 186,826 
Bowling Green Trust Company. New York City.... 5 2,790,811 2.706,010 
Broadway Trust Company, New York City 419,142 419,142 
Brooklyn Trust Company. Brooklyn oe 1,885,077 1,851,075 
Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Buffalo... 100,000 91,063 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Co., New York City 7,850,150 7,417,755 
Central Trust Company, New York City 12,462,868 13,332,919 
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NAME AND LOCATION, 


Chautauqua County Trust Company, Jamestown... 
Chemung Canal Trust Company. Elmira...... nike 
Citizens’ Trust Company of Utica, Utica 

City Trust Co. of New York City. New York City... 
Colonial Trust Company, New York City..... pamnawre 
Columbus Trust Company, Newburgh 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Buffalo 
Commonwealth Trust Company, New York City .... 
Continental Trust Company, New York City..... =e 
County Trust Company, White Plains 

Eastern Trust Company, New York City 

Empire State Trust Company, New York City 
Equitable Trust Co, of New York, New York City.. 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York City 
Fidelity Trust Company of Buffalo, Buffalo. ........ 
Fidelity Trust Company, Rochester............... aie 
Fifth Avenue Trust Company, New York City 
Flatbush Trust Company, Brooklyn 

Franklin Trust Company, Brooklyn............. haps 
Genesee Valley Trust Company, Rochester 

Glens Falls Trust Company, Giens Falls 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, New York City.. 
Guardian Trust Company, New York City 
Hamilton Trust Company, Brooklyn 

Holland Trust Company, New York City ............ 
Ithaca Trust Company, Ithaca 

Kings County Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, New York City 
Lincoln Trust Company, New York City.......... oe 
Long Island Loan and Trust Company, Brooklyn... 
MecVickar Realty Trust Company, New York City .. 
Manhattan Trust Company, New York City 
Mercantile Trust Company, New York City 
Merchants’ Trust Company, New York City......... 
Metropolitan Trust Company, New York City 
Morton Trust Company, New York City 

Mount Vernon Trust Company, Mount Vernon 
Mutual Alliance Trust Company, New York City... 
Mutual Trust Co. of Westchester Co., Port Chester. 
Nassau Trust Co. of the City of Brooklyn, The 
New Rochelle Trust Company, New Rochelle 

New York Life Insurance and Trust Co., N. Y. City. 
New York Security and Trust Co., New York City.. 
North American Trust Company, New York City... 


Orange Co. Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Middletown. 


People’s Trust Company, Brooklyn............... sate 
Poughkeepsie Trust Company, Poughkeepsie 

Real Estate Trust Company, New York City 
Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Rochester.... 
Salamunca Trust Company, Salamanca 
Schenectady Trust Company, Schenectady 

Security Trust Company of Rochester, Rochester .. 
Security Trust Company of Troy, Troy 

Standard Trust Co., The, New York City 

Syracuse Trust Company, Syracuse. 

Title Guarantee and Trust Company, New York.... 
Troy Trust Company, The, Troy enemies 
Trust Company of America, The, New York City... 
Trust and Deposit Company of Onondaga, Syracuse 
Union Trust Company of Albany, N. Y., Albany.... 


*Deficit. 


Capital. 


$250,000 
600,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
500,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
100,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
500,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,009 
200,009 
300,000 
500,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
125,000 
500,000 
200,000 
100,000 
250,000 
200,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
4,375,000 
200,000 
2,500,000 
100,000 
250,000 


Surplus 
and undi- 
vided profits 

at book 
values. 


$48,591 
475,538 
60,160 
1,769,795 
1,468,871 
86,730 
516,601 
14,406 
3,400,045 
50,447 
972,282 
504,143 
9,037,763 
6,934,388 
600,000 
146,924 
1,300,702 
145,000 
1,552,973 
76,700 
88,321 
5,102,577 
530,260 
873,171 
*114,021 
88,373 
1,295,645 
2,356,141 
500,000 
1,434,234 
505,948 
1,801,273 
6,190,900 
1,239,753 
5,958,063 
6,086,789 
212,032 
518,227 
60,889 
472,231 
31,770 
2,589,737 
4,278,423 
3,143,606 
129,805 
1,573, 02 
202,001 
647,003 
775,328 
19,370 
104,083 
347,154 
239,434 
892,888 
305,277 
4,405,085 
111,019 
3,338,418 
249,565 
307,061 


Surplus 
and undi- 
vided profits 
at market 

values. 


$47,177 
475,588 
61,473 
1,680,569 
1,468,871 
83,802 
523,372 
20,141 
3,400,045 
47,869 
967,595 
504,143 
9,040,054 
7,015,404 
7,020 
138,476 
1,307,590 
150,379 
1,562,420 
53,638 
86,796 
5,102,577 
525,695 
874,744 
*114,021 
88,373 
1,302,207 
2,356,141 
590,000 
1,488,218 
459,806 
1,845,650) 
6,190,900: 
1,276,176 
5,955,063. 
6,086,789 
214,364 
507,057 
10,228. 
506,108: 
28,870. 
3,927,745: 
4,278,423 
3,116,363 
134,704 
1,530,436 
194,151 
655,823 
726,951 
18,707 
101,085 
347,154 
207,554 
906,724 
207,777 
4,417,244 
96,889 
3,074,850 
249,565 
309,858 
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Surplus 
and undi- 
vided profits 
at market 
values. 


$75,560 
7,662,551 
93,547 
3,498,796 
12,426,905 
325,022 
1,108,126 
952,512 
117,873 
428,476 
475,042 


$143,030,334 


Surplus 
and undi- 
vided profits 
at book 
values. 


$75,228 
7,961,531 
105,172 
3,415,355 
12,210,639 
765 
1,101,224 
971,992 
128,130 
535,470 
475,042 


$141,504,561 
RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


A summary of the reports of the eighty-one trust companies as of the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1904, appears herewith in comparison with the like summary of the reports of seventy- 
seven companies one year before (cents omitted) : 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages..............+0+5 seinen teteaghihe 
Stock investments 
Loaned on collaterals 
Loaned on personal securities, including bills 
SE dtretnecnessoiscsbaceces 
Overdrafts. 
Due from banks and brokers 
SD cenbonsincenctensecivenseses iiaxaieniowesan ‘ 
Cash on deposit in banks or other moneyed insti- 
WE idvcdcretesedeccencteanenee evn 
Cash on hand 
Other assets 


NAME AND LOCATION. Capital. 


$100,000 
1,000,000 

200,000 
2,000,000 
2, pee, 000 


Union Trust Company of Jamestown, Jamestown... 
Union Trust Co. of New York, New York City 
Union Trust Company of Rochester, Rochester. 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co., N. Y. City.. 
United States Trust Company, New York City 
Utica Trust Company, Utica 

Van Norden Trust Company, New York City 
Washington Trust Company, New York City 
Westchester Trust Company, Yonkers 
Williamsburgh Trust Company, Brooklyn 
Windsor Trust Company, New York City 


$63,750,000 


1903. 
$52,385,360 
219,378,946 


1904. 
$59,534,679 
225,886,955 
510,928,626 


56,710,963 
41,1283 
6,641,207 
14,376,379 


60,398 
5,449,669 
12,179,706 


128,166,652 
10,493,236 
14,648,265 


$1,039,956,625 


125,392,247 
26,894,136 
13,829,507 

$1, 039, 735, 828 
LIABILITIES. 


‘Capital stock paid in, in cash $63,750,000 


*Surplus fund, book value 
*Undivided profits, book value 


82,549,877 
47,546,278 


96,788,913 
44,705,648 
174,342,634 


205,341,290 
529,001,547 
82,888,570 
34,684,164 
21,882,282 
25,487,613 


$1,039,956,625 


Deposits in trust............ baliidiniameinanshanind 
General deposits........ MAAR RESIEKEHENCREDEOAHED 
TS Be IS GR cc: vctccccevcccccccascece _— 
Due to savings banks.............seeeeeeees sedneeenes 
Due 6O DAMNS ANG WAMMSTS. 0.000 ccccccccescccccccsese 
Ne Be aiccn dens cendersscncnecsseccsscésasece 


541,091,298 
35,302.290 
35,738,100 
20,707,818 
27,299,125 

$1,039,735,828 
SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Debts guaranteed and liability thereon 
Interest, commission and profits received during 
the year 
Interest paid and credited to depositors during 
WE SG ascisnasedccsesecceesiceneunencice ienmuen 
Expenses for the year 
Dividends on capital declared for the year Leone oan 
Taxes paid during the year 
Deposits made by order of court 
Total of deposits upon which interest is allowed 
at this date 
Amount invested in bonds and mortgages during 
the year . 
Amount received from bonds and mortgages paid 
or sold during the year........ scpaekienibbinninine 54,046,720 66,087,416 
* Combined surplus and undivided profits for 1904 on book value of stocks and bonds, 
$141,504,501; on market value, $143,030,334. The surplus and undivided profits, as given in 
table for 1903, are on market values, 


$1,750 $23,182 


55,272,116 51,073,041 
22,806,922 
6,718,012 
9,309,500 
1,944,944 
3,739,242 


23,857,970 
7,637,751 
9,049,852 
2,193,710 
3,612,687 


757,202,621 744,279,272 


60,962,710 74,663,400 
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The resources for the two years are remarkably close together in their aggregates, 
though, of course, but for the business of the new companies, the loss since January, 193, 
would be Jarger than the figures themselves make it appear. A comparison with the July 
reports is still less favorable resources having decreased over one hundred and six and ahalf 
million dollars in six months. Deposits fell off in the same time one hundred and seven and 
one haif millions. More than the entire net decrease occurred in the companies located in 
the Borough of Manhattan, in the City of New York, where the deposits decreased more 
than one hundred and thirteen millions. In the companies in the Borough of Kings there 
was aslight increase, and in those located outside of the City of New York the gain was 
about five and a half millions. Various explanations are assigned for the decrease in the 
Borough of Manhattan, the three most probable being, that because of the low rates pre- 
valent in Wall street for call loans, the companies themselves discouraged interest-bearing 
deposits; that funds were withdrawn in many instances to be put into permanent invest- 
ments at the prices which seemed so attractive a few months ago; and that large interests 
which had been accustomed to carry heavy balances with the trust companies found it ex- 
pedient, under prevailing conditions in the loan markets, to use such moneys for improve- 
ments and for purchase of equipment instead of having recourse to bond issues. 

In view of what has preceded, the statement that the trust companies were less pros- 
perous in 1903 than in 1902 is almost superfiuous, In fact, their gross earnings decreased 
$4,199,075, while their expenses increased $2,219,555.06, reducing, in comparison with the pre- 
vious year, the amount applicable to dividends or for addition to surplus account by $6,418,- 
630.06, Besides, the dividends declared were $259,648 less than for the preceding year. Buteven 
at this, the net earnings for 1903 (though without allowance for losses or for depreciation 
in investments) were $17,383,608.40, or $8,333,756.40 in excess of dividend distributions. Aside 
trom the companies of comparatively recent organization, all but two or three paid dividends 
for the year ranging from the rate of three per cent. to eighty per cent. on their capital. 
This calculation does not take into consideration, however, the additional investment carried 
as surplus, which, in nearly all companies formed laterally, has been equal to the capital, 
while in some of the older institutions the accumulation of earnings undivided is several 
times larger than their capital. 

Apart from the Holland Trust Company, which is in hquidation, and whose annual ex- 
penses exceed its income nearly three times, and excepting also two or three companies 
which have suffered through special causes, the trust companies of the State. though not 
making the very large profits that it was their good fortune to earn in the previous year, 
are nevertheless strong and prosperous. The eagerness to organize new institutions of this 
class has abated within the year, and where fifteen were chartered in 1902, and four were in 
course of organization at this time last year, the net increase in the number in 1903 was but 
four, and only two are now in process of organizing. Moreover, four companies in New 
York are now taking merger proceedings, the McVickar and Empire State to form one com- 
pany to be known as the Empire Trust Company; and the Continental and the New York 
Security Trust Comprny to consolidate under the latter name, with their combined capital 
increased to three million dollars, their surplus to perhaps three times that sum, and with a 
board of directors representing many most important interests. 

THE Savines BAnks. 

One Savings bank, the Maiden Lane, in New York city, was authorized by me during the 
year 1903, Its:trustees have executed a bond that they will defray all of the expenses of the 
institution until such time as its earnings shall be sufficient to meet the cost of operation 
after paying three per cent. to its depositors. I have authorized no Savings bank in the past 
eight years except upon similar conditions, and but five in all. A new institution of this class 
is at a great disadvantage, having to build a business against most formidable competition. 
The older Savings banks, besides having gained public confidence, have accumulated sur- 
pluses in considerable amounts, and thus have these funds, as weli as the sums designated, 
‘** due depositors,” to contribute to their earnings. Even at this, few of them are able to pay 
dividends in excess of three and one-half per cent, and a half dozen do not pay more than 
three per cent. It would be acalamity if any Savings bank should fail—serious not merely 
to that particular institution’s depositors, but to the entire system, which such a misfor- 
tune would tend to discredit in the publicmind. For these reasons it is my practice, before 
permitting a Savings bank to start, to require that convincing testimony be supplied that it 
will probably succeed. 

A comparison of the reports of the Savings banks for the first of January, last, with those 
of the year preceding shows a large growth during the year by the institutions in question, 
but far short of that in 1902. The total amount deposited was larger by nearly ten million 
dollars than ever before in the like period, but market, industrial and labor conditions dur- 
ing a part of the year made it a fact also that the withdrawals were the largest ever known— 
the excess over 1902 having been more than twenty-two million dollars. But stil] the depos- 
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itsexceeded the withdrawals by more than seventeen millions, which, with the interest credits, 
carried the gain for the year in the amount due depositors to close upon fifty-four million 
dollars, or to the total of $1,131,281,943.46. The total resources now aggregate $1,238,800,468.61, 
or about forty-seven and a half millions more thana yearago. The discrepancy in these two 
increases represents, of course, whatever losses the Savings banks may have incurred, the de- 
preciation in the market value of their bond holdings, and possible payments in a few in- 
stances of dividends in excess of net earnings. It is not determinable accurately what the 
shrinkage has been in the market value of the bond investments of the Savings banks, but 
some comprehension of the amount may be had from the fact that, while these investments 
have increased twenty-four and a half million dollars at par value, the gain at market value 
has been only thirteen and a third million dollars, and the combined surplus of all the banks 
upon market valuations has decreased six and a quarter millions, while the par value surplus 
has,increased nearly five millions. 

The gain for the year in the amount due depositors, though ten million under that made 
in 1902, and seventeen millions under that for 1899, is yet six millions greater than was ever 
shown in any year prior to 1897; and double that for any year in the history of the system 
prior to the one last named, except two in the early seventies, and except also the years 
1892 and 1895. When it is considered that, as the officers of Savings banks understand the fact 
to be, the larger withdrawals were really investment funds, and were diverted from the 
banks to be put into securities at last summer’s low prices, the showing does not suffer 
materially even in comparison with the record year 1899. The closing of such accounts, 
moreover, is to be held to be a gain rather than a loss, for it was not to be the custodian of 
the funds of capitalists that the Savings banks were authorized, and vested with special 
privileges and tax exemptions. 

The number of open accounts increased by almost exactly ninety thousand during the 
year, or ten thousand under the increase in 1902. Quite possibly the disturbed labor con- 
ditions in many of our cities may account for this falling off. 

The year’s expenses of all the Savings banks, as the various banks have been accustomed 
to classify expense payments, aggregated $3,570,046.07, which is an increase of $157,181.61 over 
1902. A portion of this increase is attributable to the larger franchise tax paid, equal to one 
per centum on the par value surplus of the banks, such tax having amounted in 1903 to $771,- 
474.94 or $34,249.74 more than 1902. Not all of this tax, however, is returned as expense, some 
of the banks carrying the item under another head. Analyzing each report, I find items not 
listed as expense, but which I am clearly of the opinion should be so listed, that aggregate 
$358,703. Most of this sum is made up of payments on account of the franchisetax. Joining 
this to the expense recognized by the banks themselves as such, the total becomes $3,928,749. 
At this sum it includes the entire franchise tax, all taxes paid locally on banking houses, in- 
surance on same, al] rents for banking rooms, fees paid for appraisals of real property on 
which loans are made, advertising, fuel and lights, purchase of supplies, assessments toward 
defraying the expenses of the Banking Department, and all salaries paid. Upon the former 
basis employed to ascertain expenses, the percentage to resources figures at $2.88+ per one 
thousand dollars, or at practically the same ratio as last year. Upon the basis of including 
all expense payments, it is $3.17+ per thousand dollars, 

The condition of the Savings banks in the aggregate, as of the morning of January first, 
1904, is shown by their reports to be (cents omitted) : 


RESOURCES. 
Bonds and mortgages...... MiaacrebeaeneNednokebasemeee sebabaeeanaais 3$528,720,250 
Stock and bond investments, Par value. 


iatiainsencnncs aaddebsiudsvadeoscesscsnmeancausaes $18,657,880 
District of Columbia........... Sok Jannssiicinsnnbhaaenaete 3.204.800 
Stk accnatactcssekesncssne cenhsanihncorsmnameetn ° 350, 
Bonds of other States 53,914,556 
Ne Oe GE Ot SE icc ccnccccecccscccscs secsecesace 100,932,365 
Bonds of cities in this State....... bina iniiaiaadalaikdmaatientl 172,598,602 
Bonds of counties in this State........ oniniaan dn aaabialedatiatn wena aa 
Bonds of towns in this State 

Bonds of villages in this State 

Bonds of school districts in this State. 


Total par value of stocks and bonds 
Amount of stocks and bonds at cost 
Estimated market value of stocks and bonds. 
Loans on pledge of securities. ...........ccccscccesecccvcs 
Banking houses and lots at estimated market value.. 
Other real estate at estimated market value 
Cash on deposit in banks —_ trust companies... 
Cash on hand 
Total of collectible interest. . 
Other assets........ 


Total resources..... Mcitimakinnbieniahetted i abewaaeiaeminnadaaiiame sane $1,238,800,468 
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LIABILITIES. 
Amount due GepositOrs..........ccececccccccscecces sasseianincete ckcaaonene eeee $1,131 ,281,943 
Other liabilities..... 469,448 
Surplus on market value of stocks and Di tiarwickcascksconmevaene -- 107,049,076 


Total liabilities........... iia Bee ida caseload asap $1,238,800,468 
Surplus on par value of stocks and bonds 77,595,753 


STATISTICS. 


Number of open accounts..... ipitatatetniatancabeanniatdclalatnrainne aiden atin aetasiarts 2,275,383 
Number of accounts opened or reopened during the year 

Number of accounts closed during the year.............ccseeeesceeeeees 366,605 
Total number of deposits received during the year.......... oa 3,662,028 
Total number of payments to depositors during the year 2,645,680 
Amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited... $305,934,718 
Amount withdrawn during the year...............eeeeee0e Saenpueneabese 

Amount of interest credited and paid during the year........... Pores 

Salaries paid for the year............... Resta naeeeaaneniens snawewne 

Expenses other than salaries for the year 


CLOSED AND FAILED Savines Banks. 


Of the $73,997.23 reported one year ago as held by me for account of depositors in closed 
and failed Savings banks who had not made proof of their claims either with the receivers of 
the respective institutions, or with this department, only $92.30 was called for and paid over 
during the year. All of these claims being of many years’ standing, and many of the indivi- 
dual credits insignificant in amount, the presumption seems reasonable that a considerable 
part of the total sum will never reach those to whom it should go. Yetsince the first of such 
funds was lodged with the Superintendent of Banks, the total payments therefrom to the 
depositors have been $42,623.85. It is the policy of the Superintendent to make it easy for 
these claimants to realize the sums due them, no technical requirements being imposed as a 
condition precedent to payment, though, of course, it is exacted in each case that reasonable 
proof of identity or of the right to draw the money be supplied. 


INSTITUTIONS SUBJECT TO THE SUPERVISION OF THE BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The tota] amount of resources of each of the classes of institutions below mentioned, 
subject to the supervision of this department on the first day of January in each of the last 
thirteen years, is shown by the following tabulation (cents omitted) : 


Total Resources. 
Banks of 


deposit and 
discount, 


Trust +Safe deposit 


Savings 
companies. companies. 


January 1. banks, 


$675,987,634  $271,830,699 $300,765,575 $4,370,117 
718,454,662 295,459,929 poesia 5,045,787 
704,535,118  #271,496,822 341,466,011 aT = 
735,863,598 911,68 365,419, 729 


421, “O16. 408 403, 
932,347 1,039,956.625 
382,080,238 1,089, 735,828 


*November 28, 1893 ; the other reports called in December. 

+The Buffalo Loan, Trust and Safe Deposit Company and Rochester Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company are not included, as they are given under the head of trust companies. 

The total gain in resources of these four classes of institutions during the year 1903 was 
$63,228,377. The increase in the past eight years, or since I became Superintendent, has been 
$1,201,922,011. 

SECURITIES DEPOSITED. 
The securities held in trust by the Superintendent of Banks under the law, for the pro- 


tection of depositors with and creditors of the several trust companies on the first day of 
January, 1904, are shown in the following table: 
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January 1, January 1, 
190h. 1904. 


United States 2 per cent. bonds $2,000 | Rochester city 3% per cent. bonds.. $80,000 
United States 4 per cent. bonds Rochester city 6 per cent. bonds.... 10,000 
New York State 3% percent.bonds. 100,000 | Niagara Falls city 4 per cent. bonds, 20,000 
New York county 3.3 per cent. bonds 50,000 | Middletown city 3% per cent. bonds. 20,000 
New York city 24 per cent.bonds.. 165,000 | Albany city 3 per cent. bonds 41,750 
New York city 3 per cent. bonds.... 885,000 | Jamestown eity 4 per cent. bonds. . 20,000 
New York city 34% per cent. bonds. 5,547,500 | Buffalo city 34 per cent. bonds 50,000 
Brooklyn city 3 per cent. bonds..... 220,000 | Bondsand mortgages................+ 50,000 
Brooklyn city 3% per cent. bonds... 250,000 — 

Brooklyn city 4 per cent. bonds 7,636,250 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


I have but one recommendation to submit here beyond renewing those contained in that 
part of my report which was transmitted to the Legislature upon the day that it convened. 

It cannot be urged too strongly that the quality of investments legalized to the Savings 
banks be maintained at the highest practicable standard. Seven years ago these institutions 
counted among their bonds one hundred and eleven million dollars of United States consols. 
To-day they hold of this particular class of securities less than nineteen millions, and in the 
same period they have increased their ownership of railway bonds from nothing to one bun- 
dred and seventy-seven millions. Undoubtedly, if there had been no broadening during this 
time of the scope of the investments open to Savings banks, the rates of interest paid by them 
to depositors must have been cut much more than has been the case, and, so far as the change 
has gone, I am disposed to regard it as a wise one. The railway bonds that the law authorizes 
are in the main the best that could have been chosen from this class of securities, and are in 
all probability safe. But scrupulous care should be had not to extend the list unduly, and 
also against permitting to be thrust into it any bonds of aninferior sort. The underlying secur- 
ity for a Savings bank bond ought to be not only ample and absolute, but the character of 
the corporation that floats it should be of the highest. Extensions of the list of railway bonds 
for Savings banks should proceed slowly, and only upon lines that the united judgment of 
the officers of such institutions shall approve. The mere fact that a corporation wants a mar- 
ket for its securities should have no weight whatever in the matter. 

The recommendations submitted in January, and herewith renewed, are: 

I. The discovery in December, upon the regular annual examination of the Bank of Staten 
Island, at Stapleton, that the Cashier of that institution had appropriated its bond invest- 
ments to the amount of $186,437.28 at book value again empnasizes the need for a statutory 
requirement obligating boards of directors to make periodic examinations of their banks. 
In this case the Cashier began abstracting the bank’s securities the very day following my ex- 
amination in 1902, and employing the proceeds to protect his personal interests in the stock 
market, Almost withina fortnight the entire amount had been so taken, and converted by the 


Cashier to his own uses, so that for almost exactly twelve months the bank had no possession 
of the bonds, and no record of their disposal. The wrongd»ing of the Cashier culminated in his 
suicide while my examination was in progress. Every report of the bank to this Department 
during the year contained the verified representation that the bonds so taken were among the 
assets. Here we have, with the similar appropriation last summer of bonds that belonged to 
the Cornwall Bank, two instances within a year where the practice ved worn a single in- 
dividual to administer an institution’s affairs has been attended by bad failures. If the stat- 
utes of the State should make directorships in banks carry a more certain responsibility and 
more specific obligations, by requiring examinations in the manner that my annual reports 
have several times suggested, with the exception that verified reports of such examinations 
be filed in this Department, the chances for repetitions of the Cornwall and Staten Island ex- 
periences would at least be lessened. 

IL. If foreign trust companies have the right to come into this State and maintain offices 
and transact any kind of business here, which I do not believe, such right exists without ex- 
press statutory declaration of it, and power of visitation and examination of corporations of 
this class maintaining offices in New York is only implied. This is certainly an anomalous 
condition, and it ought not to be permitted longer to continue. It is recommended that the 
rights of such companies in this State be defined clearly by the Legislature: that positive 
prohibition be enacted against their receiving deposits here, or acting as trustee, guardian, 
executor, or in any trust capacity; and that if they shall be permitted to do business of any 
kind in this State, they may enjoy such privilege only — license from the Superinten- 
dent of Banks, and with liability to annul examination by him of their branchesin New York. 

III. The right of domestic trust companies to hold stocks in private corporations might 
wisely be differently defined, their right to engage in underwriting schemes unqualifiedly 
denied, and the obligation imposed upon them to carry a legal reserve. As a part of this 
latter proposition I am confident that it would be advisable to require also that these insti- 
tutions and the State banks in New York make weekly reports similar in scope to those sub- 
mitted by the clearing-house banks and the non-member banks to the clearing-house associa- 
tion. All of these matters were discussed at length in my January report, and occasion is 
not thought to exist for amplifying them here. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FREDERICK D. KILBURN, Superintendent of Banks. 





THE HISTORY OF A TRUST. 


(CeRvICc SAXON in *“*The North American Review.”’] 


To sum up briefly the trust’s history. At the opening of 1893, it controlled absolutely the 
business of the country in its own line. Its position was apparently unassailable. The pros- 
pects could be expressed only in superlatives. All the great, successful men of the industry 
were under one management. No opposition was in sight. A surplus was in the treasury 
and a very large profit was in the business, 

To-day, the trust’s surplus is gone, and in its place is a bonded indebtedness of some 
$17,000,000. It is perhaps doing about sixty per cent. of the business of the country, and that 
at little or no profit. The gains of the best mills are largely wiped out by the losses at. the 
others, not to mention the constant interest drain and the drag of dismantled plants. In- 
stead of being owner of the field, it has about ten well established competitors, each of the 
competing mills being headed by some of the ablest men in the industry, all of whom were 
formerly in the trust. Those who were the great leaders in this industry and its chief 
fortune-makers are dead, retired or at the head of companies outside the trust. 

The public’s appreciation of the trust is fairly well reflected in the stock market. Where 
the stock formerly sold at from 100 to120 for the preferred, and from 60 to 65 for the common, 
it is now quoted at from half to one-third of those figures with no purchasers. The present 
managers are striving valiantly to put the trust on its legs again, but the task is herculean: 
while their newness in their position, their uncertainty of tenure of office, the changes and 
rumors of changes of various sorts each year of late, coupled with the absence of any one 
dominating master mind equipped for the requirements of the trust, handicap the future 
excessively. Furthermore, the moment the trust again gets where it can declare dividends 
on its $50,000,000 capital, the field will offer too great an inducement for competition to be 
overlooked. This point is, perhaps, made clearer by the statement that the present live 
plants of the trust could be all duplicated, ready for business, for Jess than $5,000,000 cash, 

Now, what has been the result of,ten years’ experience with this typical industrial trust, 
which produced a commodity that is necessary to almost every person in America? Has the 
original fear of the public, or the claim of the monopoly promoter, been realized? Does not 
this trust excite more titters than terrors'among the trade to-day? Did competition re- 
main suppressed, or did inflated prices continue beyond a comparatively short period? Its 
original managing board embraced all the ablest and most successful captains of the industry ; 
but was the trust able to bring about and continue that subordination and co-operation 
among them which was essential to its harmonious and successful development? Was it 
able to eliminate human nature in these men, and remove all traces of feelings generated 
during their careers of rivalry? This history seems to give answer to all these queries in a 
manner which suggests the absence of grounds for fear of continued industrial tyranny 
from any such combinations. Theoretically, a trust can become a monster of oppression ; 
practically, trusts hurt only the confiding investing public. The average trust is as power- 
less for permanent harm as the bogyman of our childhood, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirtH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA BANK- 
ERs’ AssocrATION.—Through the courtesy of Samuel R. Shumaker, committee on 
publication, we have received the Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association. In paper, printing and binding, this vol- 
ume isa model of quality and taste, and it might well be wished that other associa- 
tions would profit by the example of Pennsylvania. Too many of these publica- 
tions are wretchedly printed and poorly bound. There would seem to be some 
arguments in favor of making all these publications issued by the different States of 
uniform size, if not of style also. The high standard of typography set by William 
H. Rhawn, who supervised the publication of the proceedings of the first conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Association, has been well sustained by Mr. Shumaker. 





THE WHITAKER WRIGHTS OF AMERICA. 


[From the Monetary Times, Toronto.] 


That a man is convicted of fraud and diesin disgrace by his own hand is no reason why 
his own version of his career should not be listened to with respect, even by those who have 
never been arraigned in a law court. Whitaker Wright, at the time of his capture in New 
York, said, or is reported to have said: **There is no difference between what I did in Eng- 
land and what your industrial companies are doing in America.”” Now, Wright may have 
fully believed what he said, but this does not exculpate him from the guilt for which his 
tragic death was such a sorry atonement, because the deeds for which punishment was 
meted out tohim were committed not in America, but in England, where he must have known 
they were criminal acts. ‘ 

But his terse statement does lead to a train of reflections upon the question, what consti 
tutesacrime? Nominally, a crime is that which is contrary to and forbidden by the law. 
Moreover, at this stage of the world’s civilization, it may generally be taken for granted that 
what is looked upon as a crime in one country is, or should be, considered a crime in other 
countries. Now, in this case, the methods of financing companies, which Whitaker Wright 
adopted in England, are there deemed distinctly fraudulent, and punishable by the law, while, 
on the other hand, they may be indulged in in this country and in the United States with im- 
punity. Which, then, of the two aiternatives does this more likely imply—that such methods 
are not really fraudulent, or that the law here is itself faulty in not touching them ? 

In England, Wright, the bold financier, came to be looked upon as little better than a buc- 
caneer, and, as such, the law speedily came into; ay. The interesting way in which his sub- 
sidiary companies bought from and sold to one another at an immense so-called profit, just 
before annual-meeting time, the rapidity with which thousands paid in became millions on 
paper, the extraordinary facility with which dividends were paid out of profits as yet un- 
earned, the oceans of * water” in his vaunted stocks, all were looked upon by the courts, not 
as high finance, but as the sure evidence of a very acute desire to deceive the public. This 
was enough; he was found guilty; and the judge decided that no punishment within his 
power to measure out was too much for the man who would carry on such practices. On this 
continent, the same methods are used; dividends are paid out of unearned profits; worthless 
shares are loaded on a confiding public ; companies are grossly over-capitalized, and the pub- 
lic, in order that shareholders may be paid dividends on a vast quantity of ** water,’ hassome- 
times to pay through the nose for the necessaries of life. Yet nothing isdone! In England, 
this sort of thing is criminal; is it less a crime here? 

We have, of course, not so much to do with what goes on in the United States, but it is 
surely time that the Canadian laws which have to do with the formation of companies should 
be so amended as to afford more protection to the public than they do now. We remember 
noting the surprise of one of the English delegates to the recent Chambers of Commerce Con- 
gress, expressed at the way in which common stock is sometimes issued in this country at a 
merely nominal price to bondholders, giving the rein tothe gambling element in its worst 
form. There are, however, several directions in which our joint-stock companies might be 
improved with advantage. What is so emphatically criminal in England cannot properly be 
deemed legitimate business here. That this is becoming recognized by business men is mani- 
fested by the passing of a resolution at the annual meeting recently of the Montreal Board 
of Trade calling for such changes in the Dominion and Province of Quebec Joint Stock Com- 
panies Acts as will put a stop to the fictitious over-capitalization of companies, 


Savines Bank INVESTMENTS.—The Attorney-General of New York recently 
ruled that the $7,000,000 issue of the Philippine land-purchase bonds were not a legal 
investment for New York Savings banks. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF BUSINESS. 


No other invention of the past two centuries has contributed more to the material pros- 
perity of the world than the invention of the stock company. 

What machinery is to hand labor, the stock company is to individual enterprise. It 
provides a method of aggregating capital so as to make great enterprises possible. No in- 
dividual would be rich enough, no partnership would have sufficient resources to build rail- 
roads, construct ocean steamers, and conduct vast business operations. But for the stock 
company these things would have to be done—if done at all—by the State. The stock com- 
pany enables them to be done as private enterprises. It is, therefore, a wonderful device for 
preserving the principle of individualism, and at the same time achieving the results of social- 
ism. It not only aggregates capital, but gives continuity toa business. The world’s greatest 
development has been accomplished by means of the corporation. The stock company ranks 
with the steam engine, the telegraph, the electric motor, almost with the printing press, as 
the greatest contributions to modern civilization. 

Yet at every stage of its development the stock company had met with strong opposition. 
That is the fate of every useful thing that has appeared in the world. But in the case of the 
corporation, the antagonism has grown stronger as the corporation has grown larger and 
the possibilities of its power have been developed. 

So to-day there is a popular prejudice against corporations stronger than has existed at 
any stage of the evolution of the stock company. It is well, therefore, to direct attention 
to the benefits of the corporation, lest many who feel some of the evils which result from 
the misuse of the corporate principle should go so far as to advocate measures that would 
destroy it altogether, or shackle it with restrictions which would prevent its development 
as an important tool of civilization. 

Among the other benefits of the stock company—and this is not generally recognized — is 
that it affords an opportunity for persons of very moderate means to become partners in 
immense enterprises. If there were no stock companies, a person with a capital of one hun- 
dred, or one thousand dollars, could not become a partner in such an enterprise as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad or the United States Steel Corporation. The stock company is, there- 
fore, an agent for the diffusion of wealth. 

Abolish it, and there would be only two alternatives—socialism in its most radical form, 
or a military despotism. The stock company is, when properly considered, as much a de- 
velopment in the direction of liberty as popular government itself. It isa remarkable fact 
that the growth of democracy and the growth of the stock company have been contempo- 
raneous events, and the relation between them is close. Both are based on the principle that 
the source of all power should be in the people. 

This fact, however, seems to have been overlooked entirely both by the directors of cor- 
porations and by their enemies. The latter see anything but liberty in the latest evolution 
of the corporation. They discover in it only tyranny. They charge it with being the ally 
of monopoly. They declare that it is being employed to crush out competition and to con- 
centrate the power of capital in a few hands. They proclaim loudly that the corporate 
power over the great enterprises of business is gradually extending itself so as to control the 
political power. Many, therefore, have come to believe that the modern corporation is a 
peril to human liberty. 

Now this belief is the result (1) of prejudice, and (2) of excesses in the organization and 
the management of the corporations. 

The prejudice must be removed by making clear to the people the inestimable benefits to 
themselves of the stock company. Who would abolish railroads, because they prevent the 
profitable operation of the stage coaches, and occasionally cause loss of life and property 
through accidents? Who would abolish the printing press because it has made yellow jour- 
nalism possible ? 

Among the evils which have attended the extraordinary growth of the corporations in 
recent years are: 1. Concentration of control, which in many cases is independent of owner- 
ship ; 2. Power without any proper sense of responsibility to stockholders and public; 3 The 
close identification of many companies with speculation; 4. The failure of directors to direct, 
and the neglect of stockholders to exercise their power; 5. The absence of any well regulated 
corporation conscience; 6. Gross abuses in promotion and organization; 7. Denial of the 
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rights of the people from whom the corporations derive their existence and power to do busi- 
ness; 8. Refusal to grant a reasonable publicity, such as is essential to safeguard the interests 
of public and investors. In addition it may also be asked whether the corporation principle 
has not been carried too far by the creation of companies owning other companies, thus 
permitting of a process of pyramiding of control, having grave possibilities of peril. 

The problem is to reform these evils without destroying the benefits of organization and 
combination. Those who, in all sincerity, advocate these reforms are not the enemies of cor- 
porations, but their best friends. The greatest era of the stock company is not in the past, 
but in the future. The problem of remedying these abuses ought not to be so difficult. 
Moderate laws will accomplish something, though the danger in legislation is that it is often 
the expression of popular prejudice and clamor. More will be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive, but fair publicity, which shall inform the people of their rights 
and powers, safeguard investment against fraud, and protect the country against the exer- 
cise of corporate power for oppression and corruption. 

In other words, what is wanted, and what is surely coming, is a government of business 
through corporations that shall be “a government of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple.”— Wall Street Journal. 





NEW YORK AND LONDON BANKS. 


[From the London “Statist.’’] 


Through ignorance of the New York money market some of our daily contemporaries, 
with the * Times ” at their head, have been preaching a policy of bank management in New 
York which is not merely misleading but positively mischievous. It applies to American 
banks arule which the peculiar constitution of our own money market made necessary, and it 
tends to foster in the minds of our bank managers and of the public at large a mistaken 
sense of security which may lodge us some day in disaster. 

It isto be hoped that, as a community, we are at last awakening up from the delusion 
into which the free trade agitation lulled us, and are about to overhaul and reform our whole 
business of bank organization. We have, during the past two sessions, been reconstructing 
our educational system. Mr. Chamberlain has invited us to reconsider our fiscal policy, and 
the columns of our newspapers show how busily we are engaged in doing so. It is sincerely to 
be desired that we may go on and deal properly with our banks, our railways, and other in- 
stitutions. But if we are to legislate wisely for them, we must first get rid of existing mis- 
conceptions. Therefore we invite our readers to-day to examine with us the management of 
the leading banks of London and New York. 

We need hardly remind our readers that our own joint-stock banks keep no reserves. 
The Bank of England does keep a gold reserve—whether a sufficient reserve or not we need 
not now stop to inquire. But it keepsa real reserve. The joint-stock banks do nothing of 
the kind. What they call their reserves are balances lodged with the Bank of England 
which are really required for their clearing-house operations, cash in hand, and moneys lent to 
bill brokers at call or short notice. The cash in hand consists mainly of Bank of England notes, 
and therefore is not a reserve, for it is based upon the reserve of the Bank of England. The 
money lent to bill brokers could not be called in in a real crisis unless the Bank of England 
were empowered to break the Bank Charter Act. Over and above these funds, the banks 
hold as a reserve, but which cannot be regarded as a cash reserve, investments in consols and 
other first-class securities. But consols could not be sold ina panic, as was proved in 1890, 
and therefore are not a reserve. 


BANK MANAGEMENT IN LONDON. 


Our joint-stock banks, then, we would impress upon our readers, hold no cash reserves at 
all. They throw upon the Bank of England the whole cost and burden of providing a re- 
serve for the whole United Kingdom. That being so, however anxious the banks might be 
to lend and discount to a dangerous extent, they have to impose some restraint upon them- 
selves. Therefore they keep a portion of their funds invested. They lend out another por- 
tion at call or short notice, and they lay down the rule that the loans and discounts must 
never equal the deposits. It will be seen that the rule is a purely local one, born of the un- 
willingness of our banks to do their duty to the public by keeping reserves, and consequently 
fear that unless some such rule is observed disaster will follow. We need not remind our 
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readers how very loosely our banks observe even this self-laid-down rule. The amount they 
keep in hand even of the Bank of- England notes is trifling. They are unwilling to keep even 
£100,000 idle for a single night, and the so-called reserves which they make such a parade of 
every month are lent out for the greater part of the month, and are called in at the end of 
the month, in the hope of hoodwinking the public. Yet several of our newspapers, who 
ought to know better, are applying this absurd rule to New York, and are leading the unin- 
formed to infer that because it is not observed by the New York banks those latter are in a 
perilous state. 

The banking law in the United States, we need hardly remind our readers, differs totally 
from the English banking law. In the first place, the National banks are compelled to call 
up the whole of their capital. Here, our readers will remember, the banks have a large 
amount of uncalled capital. Whether that uncalled capital would really be available in case 
of disaster depends upon whether the shareholders of the several banks are strong persons 
capable of paying up in anemergency orarenot. Inany case, of the capital which the banks 
themselves consider requisite as a guarantee for the safety of the deposits only a portion is 
paid up. In the United States the National banks have to call up the whole of their capital. 
In addition, the American banks lay by every year very handsome surplus profits—profits, 
that is to say, which they do not distribute to their shareholders. 


BANK MANAGEMENT IN NEW YORK. 


At the present time the aggregate capital of the New York associated banks—the banks, 
that is to say, associated in the clearing-house—amount to a little under 110 million dollars, 
or 22 millions sterling ; and the surplus or undivided profits amount toa little over 129 mil- 
lion dollars, or somewhat less than 26 millions sterling. The paid-up capital and the undivided 
profits, therefore, together amount in round figures to about 48 millions sterling. This 48 
millions sterling is available for employment in the business, because the New York banks 
keep a real reserve. 

We have seen that English joint-stock banks keep no cash reserves, and that, therefore, 
they have to provide a large uncalled capital to give confidence to the depositors. But the 
New York banks are required - such of them as are National banks, by law, and such of them 
as are State banks, by the rules of the clearing-house association—to keepin lawful money 
of the United States reserves equal to twenty-five per cent. of their deposits. 

Apart, altogether, therefore, from the capital and the undivided profits, there is an actual 
cash reserve for the security of the deposits amounting to twenty-five per cent., or five 
shillings in the pound sterling. Over and above this, the New York banks—at all events such 
of them as are National banks—issue notes which, of course, are employed in lending and dis- 
counting. Ona recent date the circulation of the New York associated banks amounted to 
$43,862,600, or £8,772,520. 

After this preliminary explanation of the law relating to the New York banks, let us see 
how the banks stood on Saturday last according to their weekly returns. The loans and dis- 
counts amounted to $908,350,000, or £181,670,000, and the net deposits amounted to $903,340,000, 
or £180,668,000, from which it appears that the loans and discounts exceeded the deposits by 
£1,002,000. 

Now let us inquire whether this is so serious a state of things as to raise a presumption 
that the banks are badly managed. We have seen already that the aggregate capital and un- 
divided profits of these banks amount, in round figures, to 48 milljons sterling. We have 
seen further, that the notes in circulation amounted to $43,862,600, or £8,772,520; and it will 
be recollected that these notes are secured by the deposit in the United States Treasury of 
United States interest-bearing bonds of full amount. The notes, therefore, are practically 
beyond question. Lastly, the banks hold deposits amounting to £180,668,000. 

Thus in capital and undivided profits in fully-secured notes and in deposits the funds at 
the command of the banks for employment amount to £237,440,000. Of this sum they employ 
£181,670,000 in Joans and discounts, they hold no less than £49,000,000 in hard cash, and they 
have £8,772,000 of Government bonds in the Treasury against their note circulation. There- 
fore, for every £1 they owe to their depositors they hold 5s. 6d., or 27.5 per cent., in hard cash, 
and over £1, or 100 per cent., in loans and discounts. Moreover, is it not better and safer to 
hold securities as collateral than as investments? If the investments held depreciate in 
value, does not the loss fall on the banks themselves? But if the securities held as collateral 
depreciate in value, does not the loss fall upon the customers of the banks? Will any reason- 
able man say that this is an unsatisfactory state of things? On the contrary, is it not clear 
that, if the loans and discounts have been made with ordinary prudence, the banks are as 
sound as any in the world ? 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 


This Department includes a complete listof NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND FAIL- 
URES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—Henry W. Cannon, for many years President of the Chase National Bank, has resigned 
that position, and has been succeeded by A. B. Hepburn, formerly Vice-President. Albert 
H, Wiggin, Vice-President of the National Park Bank, succeeds Mr. Hepburn as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chase National. Mr. Cannon desired to be relieved of the active management of 
the bank, owing to length of service and impaired health. He will hereafter be chairman of 
the board of directors. During his long connection with the Chase National it has grown to 
be one of the most successful banks of the country. Mr. Cannon has also rendered dis- 
tinguished services to the financial interests of the city and country through his official re- 
lations with the clearing-house. 

Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Cannon are both former Comptrollers of the Currency. Mr. Hep- 
burn was also a National bank examiner at one time, and was Superintendent of the New 
York Banking Department. He is widely known for his successful banking career and by 
his writings on financial and economic subjects. 


—The money brokerage business formerly conducted by the late Oscar F. Richardson in 
the Drexel Building, No. 3 Broad street, will be continued by his son, Rudolf S. Richardson, 
in the Wall Street Exchange Building, 48 Wall street and 43 Exchange Place. 


—It is reported that several additional trust companies will terminate their clearing- 
house arrangements, unless there is a modification of the rule, effective June 1 next, requir- 
ing the trust companies to keep a reserve of not less than ten per cent. 


—At a meeting of the New York Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks on the even- 
ing of February 25, James R. Branch, secretary of the American Bankers’ Association, made 
an interesting address describing the protective work of the association. 


—Daniel J. Sully & Co. have opened offices in the Wall Street Exchange Building for the 
purpose of conducting a general banking business, dealing in New York Stock Exchange se- 
curities, and purchasing and selling contracts on commission on the New York, New Orleans 
and Liverpoo] cotton exchanges and the New York Coffee Exchange. Mr. Sully, the head of 
the firm, is the well-known cotton operator, and the other members are S. F. B. Morse, Wal- 
ter S. Crandell and Edwin Hadley, Jr. The firm has a branch at New Orleans. 

—Gilbert G. Thorne, a Vice-President of the National Park Bank, was elected a director 
of the bank February 16. 

—Regarding the recent defalcation of the agent of the American Surety Co. at Boston, 
President H. D. Lyman writes: 

“The American Surety Company in its long career has, as surety, had to meet the losses 
of other corporations, sometimes in very large amounts, and has done so with equanimity. 
With equal equanimity, but with no pleasure, it now announces to youthat Wallace H. Ham, 
treasurer of St. Paul’s Church, treasurer of 8t. Luke’s Home for Convalescents, and Manager 
of the American Surety Company at Boston, Mass., is a defaulter in about the net sum of 
$190,000 divided between the Home and the Surety Company in such amounts as only a joint 
examination may hereafter determine. On ascertaining the facts in full, the executive com- 
mittee of the American Surety Company ordered the arrest of the culprit and appropriated 
out of its surplus and undivided profit account of $2,048,000, sufficient to defray its propor- 
tion of the shortage. 

The above is all that can be said at this time. We have put the loss behind us and jailed 
the culprit.” 

—Plans for consolidating the National Citizens’ Bank and the Central National have been 
approved by the directors of both institutions. The Central National will gointo liquidation, 
the National Citizens will increase its capital from $1,550,000 to $2,550,000, using the added capi- 
tal in acquiring the assets of the Central National. The consolidated institution will be 
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known as the Citizens’ Central National Bank, and it will probably occupy the premises of 
the Central National at 320 Broadway. The officers of the consolidated bank will be the same 
asin the National Citizens’; President, Edwin S. Schenck ; Vice-President, Ewald Fleitman : 
Cashier, Henry Dimse. 


—Arrangements have been made between the International Banking Corporation and 
the Guaranty Trust Company whereby the latter withdraws from business at Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila, and assigns the good-will of its business at these points to the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, which will carry out existing contracts of the Guaranty 
Trust Company in China and the Philippines. 

—The directors of the Morton Trust Co. have elected Harry Payne Whitney a director, 
to succeed his father, the late Wm. C. Whitney. 


—It 1s regarded as probable that the Mechanics’ National and the Leather Manufacturers’ 
National will unite under the former title, President Gates W. McGarrah, of the latter bank, 
becoming President of the combined institutions. 


—Messrs. Speyer & Co. recently contracted to take the $35,000,000 Cuban loan, the price 
paid being 9044. 

—The stockholders of the Empire State Trust Co. and the McVicar Realty Trust have 
ratified the plan for consolidating the two companies under the title of theEmpire Trust Co. 


—W. R. Gillette, director of the Guaranty Trust Co.,and vice-president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and Charles R. Henderson, a director of both these corporations, were 
recently elected directors of the International Banking Corporation. 


—The clearing-house committee recently made a ruling in regard to endorsements on 
checks, The question involved was whether a member bank presenting for payment through 
the clearing-house a check or draft to such member bearing a prior endorsement, “ pay to 
any bank or banker or order,” must guarantee all prior endorsements, The clearing-house 
committee rules that such endorsements are ** qualified or restrictive,” and that all prior en- 
dorsements must be guaranteed. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Pittsburg. — Group 8 of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association met at the Hotel 
Schenley February 22. The election of officers resulted as follows: Chairman, Wilson A. 
Shaw; vice-chairman, J. A. Herron, of Monongahela City; secretary, R. J. Stoney, Jr.; 
treasurer, Walter R. Stauffer, Scottdale ; executive committee, Edward E. Duff, Pittsburg: 
John G. Kelly, Braddock; J. M. Painter, Kittanning; E. R. Baldinger, Allegheny, and David 
Johnston, New Castle. Group No.8 of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association includes in 
its membership nearly all the bankers and bank clerks of Western Pennsylvania. 

In the evening a banquet was held, Col. Hugh Young, President of the Federal National 
Bank, Pittsburg, acting as toastmaster. A number of interesting addresses were made by 
local bankers and others. 


Appointed Bank Examiner.—W. J. Robinson, for many years Cashier of the Mercer 
County National Bank at Mercer, Pa., has been appointed bank examiner for the central dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Bankers Meet.—The annual meeting of Group 5, Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association, was held at the Lochiel Hotel, Harrisburg, at 3 o’clock P. M., February 22, 
the President, F. K. Ployer, of the Second National Bank, Mechanicsburg, Pa., in the chair, 
and about thirty of the representative bankers of Dauphin, Lancaster, York, Cumberland, 
Lebanon and other counties, comprising the group, in attendance. Subjects pertaining to 
the banking business were discussed and action taken likely to increase the growth and 
usefulness of the association. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, J. H. Shook, Cashier 
First National Bank, Greencastle ; secretary and treasurer, C. W. Few, Cashier First National 
Bank, Lebanon, Penna. 

Executive Committee: F. K. Ployer, Second National Bank, Mechanicsburg; J. S. Mc- 
Ilvane, Cashier National Bank Chambersburg, Chambersburg; J. H. Brenneman, Lancaster 
Trust Co., Lancaster; J. J. Frick, Cashier York National Bank, York; Al. K. Thomas, 
Cashier East End Bank, Harrisburg. 

The business of the meeting concluded, the members of the association partook of the 
usual annual banquet, which was nicely served, and much enjoyed by all in the private 
dining-room of the Lochiel Hotel. 

Reserves for Trust Companies.—On February 10 Mr. Matthews introduced a bill in the 
New York Assembly making the law in regard to banking reserves applicable to trust com- 
panies. Should the bill pass trust companies in New York will be compelled to keep a re- 
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serve of fifteen per cent. of their deposits, and those outside New York a reserve of ten per 
cent. 

Orange, N. J.—Henry L. Holmes of Montclair, N. J., who has been State Bank Ex- 
aminer since 1902, has been appointed Cashier of the Orange National Bank. Charles Hasler, 
who has been paying teller of the bank for many years, has been made Assistant Cashier. 


Baltimore,—The great fire of February 7, which destroyed a large part of the business 
district of the city, was especially severe on the banks, many of the principal banks losing 
their buildings. Fortunately, the vaults withstood the fire and the securities and money 
were saved. Among the buildings burned were: National Exchange Bank, National Bank 
of Baltimore, National Union Bank, National Mechanics’ Bank, National Bank of Commerce, 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Third National Bank, First National Bank, German 
Savings Bank and Savings Bank of Baltimore. 

Two of the financial institutions which had marvelous escapes from the fire are the Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company in South street, and the Mercantile Trust Company at the 
southwest corner of German and Calvert streets. These were in the heart of the burned 
district, and were not touched. 

Measures were promptly taken by the banks for having outstanding checks on them 
cashed, and the situation has been met in all respects with energy and resolution. 

New Jersey Bankers’ Association.—Members of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association 
met in annual convention at Atlantic City, February 26 and 27. 

Mayor F. P.Stoy made the address of welcome, and President Edward C. Stokes re- 
sponded on behalf of the association. Wm. C. Heppenheimer, President of the Trust Co., of 
New Jersey, Hoboken, spoke on “Special Departments of Trust Companies :*’ James R. 
Branch, secretary of the American Bankers’ Association, spoke of the protective and 
educational work being done by that association; Edward S. Campbell, President of the 
National Newark Banking Co., spoke on “Collections and Exchange; Should We Charge 
Our Customers?” Thomas K. Johnson, Deputy Commissioner of Banking and Insurance, 
also delivered an address. 

A banquet was held at the Hotel Chelsea. Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was the principal speaker, his theme being the relations of the Federal Government to 
the banks and the financialintegrity of the country. Other speakers were Attorney-General 
Robert H. McCarter, ex-Senator Edward C. Stokes, Mayor Mark Fagin, of Jersey City, and 
George L. Record, Corporation Counsel of Jersey City. 

At the second day’s session the following officers were elected : 

Uzal H. McCarter, President of the Fidelity Frust Company, of New Brunswick, presi- 
dent; Wilbur F. Rose, President of the State Bank of Camden, vice-president ; Henry G. 
Parker, of the National Bank of New Jersey, treasurer. Edward C. Stokes, of Trenton, and 
William C. Heppenheimer, of Hoboken, were elected to three-year terms on the executive com- 
mittee. 

New York Bankers’ Meeting.—Group V of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
met at the Fort Orange Club, Albany, on the evening of February 18. The following officers 
wereelected : Chairman, F. G. Haviland, of Hudson; secretary, C. E. Bullock, Jr., of Albany ; 
executive committee, F. E. Howe, of Troy; F.S. Vanderveer, of Amsterdam; D. C. Dow, of 
Cobleskill, M. F. McGarren, of Malone, and G. P. Wilson, of Cohoes. 

F. D. Kilburn, Superintendent of the Banking Department, was one of the speakers He 
said in part: “* I hardly believe there isa banker in the State who does not deprecate the prac- 
tice on the part of banks paying interest on individual deposits, nor who would not do away 
with it, at least so far as his own bank is concerned, if he could see bis way clear to do so 
without, as he believes, serious injury through loss of business to his own institution; nor 
one who does not believe it to be contrary to sound principles of banking and on the whole 
detrimental to the banking interests of the whole State, This practice has grown to such 
proportions that in many sections of the State it is relied upon as the chief means of attract- 
ing deposits. This competition, which in many instances has developed into an unseeming 
scramble, is often accompanied by undignified, misleading and in many instances absolutely 
false advertising; and in this particular 1 do not confine my remarks to the banks alone, but 
include some of the trust companies of the State. Of course it would be improper and impo- 
litic for me to particularize. Your own observation will verify my statement and suggest 
the institutions to which I refer.” 

Other speakers included President A. V. V. Raymond, of Union College, John A. Sleicher, 
of New York city, Joseph A. Deboer, of Vermont, and others. 


WESTERN STATES. 


St. Louis, Mo.—On February 26 the organization of the Bankers’ World’s Fair National 
Bank was completed. H. A. Forman, President of the Fourth National Bank, was elected 
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President. The Vice-Presidents chosen are C. H. Huttig, President of the Third National 
Bank; August Gehner, President of the German-American Bank; R. R. Hutchinson, Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics’ National Bank: William H. Thompson, Cashier of the Boatmen’s 
Bank, and N. A. McMillan, Vice-President of the St. Louis Union Trust Company. The new 
bank, which has a paid-up capital of $200,000, will be situated near the entrance of the Ex- 
position grounds. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The businesss of the Terre Haute Trust Co. has had a very steady 
growth in the past few years. Its deposits have increased from $114,161 on January 31, 1901, 
to $372,518 on January 31, 1904; and in the same time the assets have increased from $362,539 
to $705,567, 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.— The twenty-eighth annual report of Charles Sleeper, Manager of the 
San Francisco Clearing-House, issued Februavy 11, contains figures of the remarkable growth 
of business in this city, as shown by the transactions of the banks through that institution. 

The clearings for the year 1903 are placed at $1,520,200,682 as compared with $1,373,362,025 
for 1902, a gain of $136,838,656 or 10.7 per cent. and an average daily gain of $481,438.22. 

Business in general has been good during the year, with an increase in real estate trans- 
actions and an increase in State, city and suburban population. 

The balances of the clearing-house banks in 1903 were 11.7 per cent. of the clearings and 
amounted to $177,810,822 and were paidin United States gold coin (22.62 per cent.), $40,215,- 
822.37 and United States Treasury gold certificates (77.38 per cent.), $137,595,000. The average 
daily balance for 1903 was $582,986 as compared with $548,629 for 1902, an average daily increase 
of $34,357. 

The clearing-house resumed the use of United States Treasury gold certificates in the 
settlement of balances on August 19, 1899, since which time to December 31, 1903, the balances 
have been in amount $648,078,472.43, and paid as follows: In gold coin (26.14 per cent.), $169,- 
393,472 and in certificates (73.86 per cent.), $478,685,000. 

The certificates saved at least a fourfold handling of an equal amount of gold coin, the 
fourfold weight of which would be over 7,057,000 pounds avoirdupois. 

The United States Treasury gold certificates used by members as clearing-house certifi- 
cates are now $2,565,000. 

The total clearings of the San Francisco Clearing-House for the twenty-eight years of its 
existence have been $21,796,794,043 and the total balances for the same time have been $3,295, - 
269,809. Last year’s clearings of $1,520.200,682 and the balance of $177,810,822 were the largest 
of any year in the history of the institution. The highest average daily clearing for the 

. twenty-eight years was $4,984,264, also in last year. 

The following officers have been elected for the year: President, William Alvord; Vice- 
President, Homer 8. King; Secretary, Frederick W. Zeile: Clearing-House Committee— 
William Alvord (chairman), President Bank of California; Ign. Steinhart, Manager Anglo- 

®Californian Bank, Limited; 8S. G. Murphy, President First National Bank of San Francisco ; 
James W. Wilson, President San Francisco National Bank; A. Kains (secretary), Manager 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. Manager, Charles Sleeper: Assistant Manager, J. T. Burke. 


Tax on Savings Deposits.—The great incubus which rests upon al] the banks of the State 
is the so-called franchise tax imposed by Gov. Odell in hisdetermination to support the State 
by indirect taxation, The $1,191,330,573.18 assets of the 127 Savings banks of the State was too 
tempting for him to resist laying hands upon insome way. We have then to pay this tax 
of one per cent. upon the surplus and undivided earnings of every Savings bank in the State 
each six months. Before a dollar can be paid todepositors, the State must have one per cent. 
of the earnings of the previous six months. How can the trustees pay four per cent. under 
such burdensome restrictions? : ’ 

Here are several thousand of the very best men in the State giving their services without 
any pecuniary remuneration to the benevolent purpose of encouraging the poorer classes to 
save their earnings, and directly, as well as incidentally, no doubt often saving those from 
becoming a public charge, and yet the great State of New York taxes these gentlemen for 
the privilege of helping their fellow citizens, and lays upon them a burden which is wholly 
unworthy of an enlighted peopie.—W. H. S. Wood, President Bowery Savings Bank, in“ New 
York Times Annual Financial Review.” 


President Wood is right in declaring that the tax on Savings banks’is wholly 
unworthy of an enlightened people. This tax is one that bears directly on the Sav- 
ings bank depositor, as such banks have no capital, and all the funds of the banks 
belong to depositors. The rich depositor in a commercial bank can ‘‘swear off” his 
deposits, and thus escape taxation, but no such escape is open to the poor who have 
their few dollars or pennies in the Savings banks. 

The tax on Savings banks ought never to have been ‘imposed, and should be re- 
pealed without delay. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 
The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 
Cranford National Bank, Cranford, N. J.; by 
Thomas A. Sperry, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Paul’s Valley, I. T.; 
by J. T. Hill, et al. 

First National Bank, Miami, Texas; by Thos. 
B. Lee, et al. 

First National Bank, Ventura, Cal.; by Wm. 
Mead, et al. 

First National Bank, Carterville, [ll.; by E. 
E. Denison, et al. 

Hudson National Bank, New York, N. Y.; by 
Wm. Hanhart, etal. 

First National Bank, Shirley, Ind.; by John 
R. Kitterman, et al. 

Wellesley National Bank, Wellesley, Mass.; 
by Chas. N. Taylor, et al. 

First National Bank, Halstad, Minv.; by H. 
Thorson, et al. 

American National Bank, Tampa, Fla.; by L. 
L. Buchanan, et al. 

Linden National Bank, Linden, Ala.; by J. H. 
Wood, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Hico, Texas; by J. F. Wieser, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Orange, Va.; by R. 
C. Slaughter, et al. 

Enid National Bank, Enid, Okla.; by O. J. 
Fleming, et al, 

First National Bank, Pennsboro, W. Va.: by 
Creed Collins, et al. 

Altus National Bank, Leger, Okla.; by T. G. 
Braddock, et al. 

Bankers’ World’s Fair National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo.; by W. H. Thompson, et al. 

First National Bank, Millerstown, Pa.; by C, 
A. Rippman, et al. 

First National Bank, Newark Valley, N. Y.; 
by T. F. Chamberlain, et al. 

First National Bank, Salem, W. Va.; by Gen- 
ius Payne, et al. 

First National Bank, Mountain Grove, Mo.; 
by E. J. Green, et al. 

First National Bank, Deer Creek, Minn.; by 
F, J. Evans, et,al. 

Hico National Bank, Hico, Texas; by J. H. 
Gage, et al. 

First National Bank, Lakeview, Ore.; by A. 
McClallen, et al. 


Bank, 


National Bank of La Follette, Tenn.; by R. 
B. Baird, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Manor, Texas; by 
J. W. Hoopes, et al. 

First National Bank, Napa, Cal.; by H. P. 
Goodman, et al. 

Western National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas; 
by W. H. Eddieman, et al. 

First National Bank, Alturas, Cal.; by B. F. 
Lynip, et al. 

Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Mo.; by 
Henry Koehler, et al. 

First National Bank, Bisbee, Ariz.; by J. N. 
Porter, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Henderson, Iowa: 
by C. E. Irwin, et al. 

Sonora National Bank, Sonora, Cal.; by Clif- 
ford McClellan, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Fairmont, W. Va.; 
by W.S. Haymond, et al. 

First National Bank, Saxton, Pa.: by M. B. 
Breneman, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Lexington, Va.: by 
Ww. M. McElwee, et al. 

First National Bank, Graceville, Minn.; by 
John McRae, et al. 

First National Bank, Bridgeport, Texas; by 
H. G. Leonard, et al. 

First National Bank, Mansfield, La.; by Bole 
ing Williams, et al. 

Cooperstown National Bank, Cooperstown, 
N. Y.; by Datus E. Siver, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Bangor, Pa.; by Jas. 
Weidman, et al. 

First National Bank, Williamstown, N. J.; by 
M. M. Chew, et al. 

First National Bank, Mounds, IIL; by P. T. 
Chapman, et al. 

First National Bank, Mena, Ark,; by L. C. 
Acruman, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Muncie, Ind.; by C. 
F, Wachtell, et al. 

First National Bank, Zachry, La.; by L. M. 
Tooke, et al. 

Royall National Bank, Palestine, Texas; by 
N. R. Royall, et al. 

APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NaA- 

TIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Farmers’ Bank, Martinsville, Va.; into First 
National Bank. 

Crooksville Bank Co., Crooksville, Ohio: into 
First National Bank. 
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Citizens’ Bank, Pennsboro, W. Va.; into Citi- 
zens’ National Bank. 

Citizens’ State Bank, Lamberton, Minn; into 
First National Bank. 

Carpio State Bank, Carpio, N. D.; into First 
Nationa] Bank. 

Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, 
Ohio; into Farmers and Merchants’ 
tional Bank. 

Farmers’ State Bank, Overbrook, Kans.; into 
First National Bank. 

Bank of San Mateo County, Redwood City, 
Cal.; into First National Bank. 

Clifton State Bank, Clifton, Kans.; into First 
National Bank. 

Bank of Greenwood, Greenwood, Miss.; into 
First National Bank. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


7109—First National Bank, Le Roy, Minn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., William Allen ; Vice- 
Pres., Soren Engelsen ; Cas., W. M. Frank; 
Asst. Cas., C. F. Hambrecht. 

7110—First National Bank, Louisa, Ky. Capi- 
tal. $30,000; Pres., Alex. Lackey; Cas., G. 
R. Vinson. 

7ll1—First National Bank, Chrisman, III. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Silvanus W. Neigh- 
bor: Vice-Pres., William T. Watson; Cas., 
Jesse B. Lindley ; Asst. Cas., L. A. Osborne. 

7112—First National Bank, Wehrum, Penn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Clarence B. Clag- 
horn ; Cas., Chas. A. Cunningham, 

71183—Gaston National Bank, Dallas, Tex. 
Capital, $250,000; Pres... W. H. Gaston; 
Vice-Pres., D. E. Waggoner and R. K. Gas- 
ton; Cas., RK. C. Ayers; Asst. Cas., J. D. 
Jackson. 

7114—First National Bank, Colfax, Ia. Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., W. W. Lyons. 

7115—First National Bank, Broken Arrow, I. 
T. Capital, $25,0000; Pres,, John Lonnberg ; 
Vice-Pres., W. T. Brooks; Cas., F. 8S. Hurd. 

7116—First National Bank, Bowbells, N. D. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Howard Dykman; 
Vice-Pres., Theo. Albrecht; Cas., A. C. 
Wiper; Asst. Cas., B. M. Wohlwend, Jr. 

7117—First National Bank, Fairview, Okla. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., David Story; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. Garnett; Cas., Arthur Hess. 

7118-First National Bank, Poteau, I. T. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., James H. Myers; 
Vice-Pres., Gerhard H. Witte; Cas., 
Thomas B. Wall. 

7119—Home National Bank, Llano, Tex. Capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., W. J. Moore; Vice-Pres., 
W. F. Gray ; Cas., W. Vander Stucken. 

7120—Exchange National Bank, Coeur 
a’Alene, Id. Capital, $100,000; Pres., Wil- 
liam Dollar; Vice-Pres., James H. Harte 
and F. A. Blackwell; Cas., Harry A. Kunz. 

7121—First National Bank, White Hall, Il. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., Albert P. Grout; 
Vice-Pres., Harry O. Tunison, Geo. C. 
Tunison and Thomas K. Condit; Cas., 
Alonzo Ellis. 

‘ 
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7122—Louisa National Bank, Louisa, Ky. 
Capital, $30,000; Cas. M. F. Conley. 

7123—First National Bank, Claude, Tex. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., T. 8. Cavins: Cas., 
J. M. Johnson. 

7124— First National Bank, Greens Fork, Ind. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres. Daniel W. Harris: 
Vice-Pres., Milo Gentry; Cas., Frank 
M. Taylor; Asst. Cas., Claude 8S. Kitter- 
man. 

7125—Moffet Bros. National Bank. Capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. B. Moffet; Vice-Pres., 
Robert Boyd and A. C. Moffet; Cas., A. H. 
Moffet ; Asst. Cas., W. W. Charles. 

7126—First National Bank, Alta, Ia. Capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., James F. Toy; Vice- 
Pres., Aaron Conner; Cas., A. R. Browne: 
Asst. Cas., A. V. Converse. 

7127—First National) Bank, Apache, Okla. 
Capital, $25,000; Prest., W. T. Clark; Cas., 
James M. Bohart, Jr. 

7128—First National Bank, Iona, Minn. Capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Dinehart; Cas., 
W. D. White. 

7129—Rogers National Bank, Jefferson, Tex. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., T. J. Rogers; Vice- 
Pres. and Cas., B. F. Rogers; Asst. Cas., 
J. D. Shackelford. 

7130—Greenville National Bank, Greenville, 
O. Capital, $190,000; Pres., John H. Koes- 
ter; Cas., Frank T. Conkling. 

7131—Cald well National Bank, Caldwell, N. J. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Walter P. Lindsley ; 
Vice-Pres., Jobn J. Van Order; Cas., James 
S. Throckmorton, Jr. 

7132—First National Bank, Columbia City, 
Ind. Capital, $50,000: Prest., Henry Mc- 
Lallen; Vice-Pres., Elisha L. McLallen 
and Henry DeW. McLallen; Cas., Walter 
F. McLallen; Asst. Cas., Thomas L. Hilde- 
brand. 

7133—First National Bank, Rexburg, Id. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., C. H. Woodmansee ; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Webster; Cas., Ross J. 
Comstock. 

7134—Farmers’ National Bank, White, S. D. 
Capital, $25,000; Cas., R. H. Holden. 

7135—People’s National Bank, Gate City, Va. 
Capital, $25,000 ; Pres., James B, Richmond ; 
Vice-Pres., David C. Sloan, Wm. C. R. 
Strong and Isaac G. Cox; Cas., John M. 
Johnson, Jr. 

7136—First National Bank, Wautoma, Wis. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Pres., Charles T. 
Taylor; Vice-Pres., W.S. Tyler; Asst. Cas., 
A. G. Holt. 

7137—First National Bank, Linn Grove, Ia. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., Charles B. Mills; 
Vice-Pres., J. H. McCord; Cas., Adelbert 
Tymeson, Jr. 

7138—State National Bank, Texarkana, Ark. 
Capital, $100,000; Cas., E. K. Smith. 

71389—Emaus National Bank, Emaus, Penn. 
Capital, $50,000; Pres., John S. Yeager; 
Cas., Edwin E. Lorenz. 

7140—Citizens’ National Bank, Garland, Tex. 
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Capital, $50,000; Pres., Ben. O. Smith ; Vice- 
Pres., Frances P. Smith; Cas., T. N. Hick- 
man; Asst. Cas., Alice P. Hickman. 

7141—American National Bank, Montgomery, 
Ala. Capital, $100,000; Pres., Wm. Berney ; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Black; Cas.,S. L. Tyson; 
Asst. Cas., A. J. Jones. 


THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


7142—Cass County National Bank, Casselton, 
N. D. Capital, $25,000; Pres., Robert Rid- 
dell; Cas.. N. M. Young. 

7143 —First National Bank, Lake Park, Minn. 
Capital, $25,000; Pres., P. M. Joice; Vice- 
Pres., Owen Wagensteen; Cas. J. E. Bakke ; 
Asst. Cas., G. M. Hopp. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

ALEXANDER City—S, J. Nolen; capital, $5,- 
000; Cas., Roy L. Nolen. 

ATMORE—Bank of Atmore; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., W. W. Lowery ; Vice-Pres., J. D. Cur- 
tis; Cas., M. M. Brooks. 

MONROEVILLE— Monroe County Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., J. B. Barnett; Vice-Pres., 
W. 8S. Wiggins, Sr.; Cas., H. C. Du Bose. 


ARKANSAS. 

BATESVILLE—Independence County Bank ; 
capital, $22,000; Pres., T. B. Padgett ; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. Cole: Cas., C. H. Hogan. 

BENTONVILLE—Fidelity Savings Bank and 
Loan Co.: capital, $10,000; Pres., W. A. 
Burks; Vice-Pres., G. A. Chapman; Cas., 
W. A. Burks. 

BricGers —Bank of Biggers: capital, $7,000: 
Pres., D. W. Reynolds; Vice-Pres., B. F. 
Biggers ; Cas,, Lee Bolin. 

Dumas—Bank of Dumas; capital, $12,500: 
Pres., X. J. Pindall; Vice-Pres., D. O. Por- 
ter; Cas., H. L. Coulter. 

JvupDsonrtA—Judsonia State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Judsonia); capital, $10,000; Pres. 
J. R. Erganbright; Cas.,C. M. Erganbright. 

NETTLETON—Bank of Nettleton; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Ferdinand Kinch; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. Jones; Cas., Henry Kinch. 

CALIFORNIA. 

BERKLEY—South Berkley Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. L. Barker; Vice-Pres., 
Gad Ayhom; Cas., Eke Cole. 

DUNSMUIR—State Bank. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mechanics’ Savings Bank ; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., James O’B. Gunn; 
Vice-Pres., George D. Gray ; Cas., Freder- 
ick H. Clark. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Winpsor Docks—A. C. Wilcox & Co.; Cas., 
Robert D. Cary. 


GEORGIA. 

CocHRAN—Planters’ Bank & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., A. J. Thompson ; Vice- 
Pres., B. J. Wynne: Cas., Z. V. Peacock; 
Asst. Cas., J. B. Thompson. 

METTER —Bank of Metter; capital, $15,000: 
Pres., W.S. Witham; Vice-Pres., D. L. Ken- 
nedy ; Cas., L. H. Sewell. 

ILLINOIS. 

CARLINVILLE—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital, $35,000; Pres., H. A. Steinmeyer ; 
Vice-Pres., Joseph RK. Duckles; Cas., Thos. 
P. Ross; Asst. Cas., Geo. F. Fanning, 


DALLAS CrtTy—Farmers’ State and Exchange 
Bank; Pres., P. E. Walter; Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Limberger; Cas., Rolla Babcock. 

MADISON — Tri-City State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Chas. R. Kiser; Vice-Pres., 
Henry Meinecke; Cas., C. W. Burton. 

Mitt SHOALS—Bank of Mill Shoals; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Lee Graham; Vice-Pres., W. 
P. Anderson; Cas., Ulla Barnett. 

MOnTICELLO—H. V. Moore Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $300,000; Pres., D. M. Moore ; 
Vice-Pres., A. F. Moore; Cas., O. W. Moore; 
Asst. Cas., G. E. Moore. 

ToLtono—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., Lawrence 
Sandwell; Cas., J. A. Corbett; Asst. Cas., 
A. B. Campbell. 


INDIANA. 

CROMWELL—Cromwell State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Orlando Kimmell; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Mier; Cas., S. B. Tucker. 

HENRYVILLE—State Bank; capital, $12,500: 
Pres,, E. L. Elrod; Vice-Pres., Geo. Bollin- 
inger ; Cas., Wain Wiison. 

HyMERA—Bank of Hymera; capital, $15,000. 

KINGMAN—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $8,000 ; 
Pres., C. H. Radcliff; Cas., C. L. Steinbaugh. 

NAPOLEON-Napoleon State Bank ; capital, 
$12,500: Pres., Lafuyette T. Cox; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. W. Schmidt ; Cas., Milton C. Boerner. 

PRINCETON—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. L. West; Vice-Pres., R. 8. Ander- 
son; Cas., Alex. Emmerson; Asst. Cas., 
Roscoe McGinnis. 

WOLCOTTVILLE—State Bank (successor to 
Citizens’ Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., F. 
P, Sanders; Vice-Pres., J. E. Gault; Cas., 
A. R. Gillette. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
BrRADLEY—Bank of Bradley ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. N. Curry; Cas., C. N. Henry. 
SuLPHUR-—Sulphur Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $27.500; Pres., Geo. H. Hicks; Cas., 
Eugene E, White. 


IOWA. 

DAVENPORT—Security Savings Bank ; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., C. J. Ruymann; Vice- 
Pres., Adolf Ruymann; Cas., Julius F. Ra- 
chau. 

GARRISON—Farmers’ Savings Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Garrison); capital, $20,000 ; 
Pres., J. W. Hanna; Vice-Pres., H. C. 
White. 

HARLAN—Security Bank; Pres., E. C. Clapp; 
Vice-Pres., A. C. Clapp: Cas., R. D. Prouty. 
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MINEOLA—Mills County German Bank; Pres., 
L. M. Lord; Cas., Chas. F. Nipp. 

TretoN—Home Savings Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., J. C. France; Vice-Pres., John 
Wingert; Cas., S. A. Jennings, 

WATERLOO—Iowa State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., J. D. Easton; Vice-Pres., Em- 
mons Johnson; Cas. Geo. N. Garrettson. 


KANSAS. 

BENDENA—Bendena State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Hamilton; Vice-Pres., 
Walter Zimmerman; Cas., W. M. Green. 

BENEDICT — Bendict State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., S. S. Benedict; Vice-Pres., 
C. A. Sprague ; Cas., Wm. H. Pauly. 

HIGHLAND—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., Geo. S. Hovey; Cas., G. J. 
Ratcliffe. 

MILTON—Milton State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., M. L. Hamilton; Vice-Pres., G. A. 
Talbert; Cas., A. G. Steinberg. 

MORLAND— Morland State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. W. Collins ; Vice-Pres., H. 
C. Brown; Cas., H. C. Hamilton. 

RusH CENTER—Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. H. Lyman; Cas., C. W. 
Chandler. 


KENTUCKY. 
Orr—Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $7,500; Pres., 
O. L. Townsend; Vice-Pres., Jonas Burk; 
Cas., W. L. Franklin. 
SHARPSRURG—Citizens’ Deposit Bank; capi- 
tal, $7,900; Pres., E. B. Ralls; Cas., A. B. 
Slaughter. 


LOUISIANA. 
GIBSLAND—Gibsland State Bank; capital, 
$11,500; Pres., C. W. Hamner; Vice-Pres., 

W. L. Kidd; Cas., R. Colbert. 


MICHIGAN. 
MERRILL—Bank of Merrill; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., J. H. Whitney; Vice-Pres., D. S. Ma- 
son; Cas., R. T. Maynard. 
PLAINWELL—Citizens’ State Savings Bank 
(successor to Plainwell Exchange Bank); 
capital, $20,000; Pres., John N. Ransom; 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Ingraham; Cas., E. I. 
Shepard; Asst. Cas., E.W. Bowman. 
TEMPERANCE—S. L. Wallace; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., John 8S. Knapp; Cas., S. L. Wallace. 


MINNESOTA. 
FINLAYSON—Bank of Finlayson; capital, $5,- 
000; Cas., John A. Oldenburg. 
GIBBON—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Gibbon); capital, $30,000; Pres., Henry 
Gugisburg ; Cas., A. E. Nelson. 
NASHWAUK—Bank of Nashwauk; capital; 
$10,000 ; Pres., A. D. Davidson; Vice-Pres., 
A. D. McRae; Cas., W. W. Carley. 
VirernrA—American Exchange Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., D. B. McDonald; Cas., 
F. W. Peet. 
West DuLutH—Western State Bank: capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., James Cochran; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Barnes; Cas., J. A. Scott. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
Hickory—Bank of Hickory; capital, $12,- 
500; Pres., E. F. Ballard; Vice-Pres., G. B. 
Harper; Cas., A. H. Chalk. 
luKa—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
W.T. Ross; Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Hammer- 
sly; Cas., E. T. Hammersly. 


MISSOURI. 

Metrz—Metz Banking Co.; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., E. L, Rodman; Cas., F. I. Rucker. 

MOoNETT—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., P. Martin; Vice-Pres., A. Othenin; 
Cas., P. H. Attaway; Asst. Cas., C. Lewis. 

Sr. CLArR—Bank of St. Clair; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., B. Duckworth; Vice-Pres., J. 
N. Campbell; Cas., Gilbert Lay. 

StTuRGEON—Bank of Sturgeon; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Proctor; Vice-Pres., T. S. 
Sweeney; Cas., Mo Board; Asst. Cas., R. L. 
Robinson. 

StoTEesspuRY—D. A. Beck; capital, $5,000; 
Cas., J. A. Walker. 

WINsTON—Farmers’ State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Winston); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Daniel Friem: Vice-Pres., E. D. Cutler; 
Cas., Chas. S. Davis. 

Waricat City—Wright City Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. W. Miller; Vice-Pres., 
Chas. G. Nieburg; Cas., Geo. Blattner. 


NEBRASEA. 

DILLER—Diller State Bank; capital, $20,000 ; 
Pres., A. Mayborn; Vice-Pres., J. T. Bell; 
Cas., O. J. Mayborn. 

DwiGcatT—Dwight State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres. John W. Burge; Vice-Pres., 
James Krenk; Cas., Chas. A. Kastl. 

Risina Criry—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, 
$15,000; Pres.. B. O. Perkins; Vice-Pres., 
E. Grubbs; Cas., Ralph Stanley. 

StocKHAM—Stockham State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., A. B. Houghton; Vice-Pres., 
8S. C. Houghton; Cas., J. D. Hamilton. 


NEW YORK. 
BINGHAMTON—Cyrus Strong & Co. 
CENTRAL VALLEY—A. C. Wilcox & Co.; C. 
F. Seaman, Cas. 
MONTGOMERY—A, C. Wilcox & Co.: F. C. 
Brown, Cas. 
New YorK—Daniel J.Sully & Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

CHADBOURN—Bank of Chadbourn; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. A. Brown; Cas., D. C. 
Clark. 

OHIO. 

BOoLIVAR—Bolivar State Bank Co. ; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., Isaiah Kline; Vice-Pres., D. 
F. Lash; Cas., A. A. Maurer. 

CANAL WINCHESTER—People’s Bank; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., L. W. Berry; Vice-Pres., 
Marion Corwin; Cas., E. C., Chaney. 

CINCINNATI—Security Sav. Bank & S. D. Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Julius Fleischmann; 
Vice-Pres., D. Wachman; Sec. and Treas., 
Harry J. Plogstedt. 
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CLINTON—Clinton Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., E. R. Held; Vice-Pres., 
Martin Limbach; Treas., P. M. Frase. 

Hupson—Cleveland Trust Co.; Arthur H. 
Dittrick, Mer. 

LORAMIE—Loramie Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., M. Moorman: Vice-Pres., B. 
J. Wuebker; Cas., W. J. Sherman; Asst. 
Cas., J. Borger. 

Mr. GILEAD—People’s Savings Bank ; capital, 
$30,000; Pres,, Wm. Carlisle ; Vice-Pres., N. 
Tucker; Cas., Samuel P. Gage. 

OBERLIN—State Savings Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Geo. C. Prince; Vice-Pres., W. 
B. Bedortha. 

ToLEpO—Market Savings Bank Co.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. T. Smith; Vice-Pres., John 
J. Vollmayer; Cas., Wm. G. Vollmayer. 


OREGON. 

DayTon—State Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Arthur C. Probert; Vice-Pres., 
John M. Crawford ; Cas., Oliver P. Sackett ; 
Asst. Cas., Leonard A. Rossner. 

OAKLAND—Commercial Bank; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., A. F. Brown; Vice-Pres., A. B. 
Grubbe: Cas., Lynn Caton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

QUAKERTOWN—Quakertown Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $125,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CAMDEN—Commercial Sav. Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. S. Vaux; Vice- 
Pres., D. R. Williams, Jr.; Cas., John T. 
Mackey. 

LAMAR—Bank of Lamar; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., James A. Cole; Vice-Pres., Jno. Mc- 
Sween; Cas., O. B. Jordan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Corona—Corona State Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres.. F. B. Roberts: Vice-Pres., G. C. 
Middlebrook ; Cas., E. P. Brockman; Asst. 
Cas., F, W. Meehan. 


TENNESSEE. 

CUMBERLAND City—Cumberland City Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W.T. Thomas; Vice- 
Pres., W. B. Scott; Cas., N. Pickard ; Asst. 
Cas., W. H. Latham. 

MEMPHIS—North Memphis Savings Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., G. W. Macrae; Vice- 
Pres., H. M. Neely; Cas., E. L. Menager; 
Asst. Cas., E. B. McKemey. 

NASHVILLE—State Trust Co.; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Edgar Magness; Vice-Pres., 
Samuel Scroggins ; :Cas., Jno. C. Adamson, 
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SAVANNAH—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $30,000 ; 
Pres., Edgar Cherry; Vice-Pres., J. K. Bar- 
low: Cas., D. A. Welch. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHLANDS—Richlands Branch Interstate Fi- 
nance & Trust Co., capital, $50,000. 


WASHINGTON. 
BUCKLEY—Bank of Buckley ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Anthon Eckern; Cas., C. O. Steberg. 
WAITSBURG—Exchange Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., B. R. Lewis: Vice-Pres., Jno. J. 
Skuse; Cas,, E. P. Keefe. 
WALLA WALLA—Union Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres.,S. E. Carr; Vice-Pres., 
Jobn G. Miller; Asst. Cas.,.W.S. Wharton. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
BRUCETOWN MILLS—Brucetown Bank: cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., L. E. Friend; Vice- 
Pres., Jeremiah Thomas; Cas.,C. R. Bart- 
lett. 


WISCONSIN. 

BAYFIELD—Rayfield State Bank; 
$10,000. 

DE Soto—De Soto State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., E. J. Gable; Vice-Pres., F. 
Woodbury; Cas., C. A. Wright. 

FALL RIvER—First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Foster; Vice-Pres., G. 
W. Stephens; Cas., L. E. Everson; Asst. 
Cas., Geo. Rockafellow. 

MonroE—Commercial & Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., C. W. Twining; Vice- 
Pres., John Gettings; Cas., Geo. E. Thorp; 
Asst. Cas., J. B. Herren. 

ROSHOLT—State Bank: capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J. G. Rosholt; Vice-Pres., A. J. Rosholt; 
Cas., Carl Rosholt. 

VioLA—Citizens’ Bank. 

SouTtH WAYNE—Bank of South Wayne; 
capital, $10,000; Pres, J. S. Waddington ; 
Cas., Oscar J. Olson. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
LADNER—Royal Bank of Canada; 
Wright, Mgr. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
AMHERST—Royal Bank of Canada; J. H. Ab- 
bott, Mgr. 


capital, 


HB. K. 


ONTARIO. 
OMEMEE—Bank of Toronto; 
Mer. 
RussELL—Bank of Ottawa; John I. Rankin, 
Acting Mgr. 


A. L. Amys, 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 
ALABAMA, 


ENSLEY— First National Bank ; Gordon Du- 
Bose, Pres. in place of J. W. Minor; J. W. 
Minor, Vice-Pres. in place of Gordon Du- 
Bose; H. J. Cummings, Asst. Cas. 

EVERGREEN — People’s Bank: capita] in- 
creased to $100,000. 


GREENSBORO—First National Bank; J. A. 
Blunt, Pres. in place of Lee M. Otts; Chas. 
Stollenwerck, Cas. in place of O. M. Otts. 

THOMASVILLE—First National Bank; J. G. 
Cunughause, Asst. Cas. in place of J. D. 
Norwood. 

ARE ANSAS. 
LITTLE RocK—Exchange National Bank ; 
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Allen N. Johnson, Pres. in place of Chas. F. 
Penzel; J. S. Pollock, Vice-Pres, in place of 
J. Niemeyer; H. C. Rather, Cas. in place of 
J. 8. Pollock; W. L. Hemingway, Asst. Cas. 

State National Bank; Ed. Cornish, Pres. 
in place of J. E. England; J. E. England, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres. in place of Ed. Cornish. 

SILOAM SPRINGS—Bank of Siloam; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

HANFORD—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of A. D. King. 

Lona BEACH—National Bank of Long Beach; 
Geo. H. Bixby, Vice-Pres.; A. S. Cates, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Frank McCutchen. 

Los ANGELES—First National Bank; B. Q. 
Stone, Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. D. Bick- 
nell.— Commercial National Bank; New- 
man Essick, Asst. Cas. 

Pomona—First Nat. Bank; Chas. E. Walker. 
Vice-Pres. in place of A. T. Currier; Chas. 
M. Stone, Cas. in place of Chas. E. Walker; 
A.C. Abbott, Asst. Cas. 

RIVERSIDE—Orange Growers’ Nat. Bank; E. 
B. Howe, Vice-Pres.; C. L. Daniels, Asst. 
Cas. 

SACRANENTO—National Bank of D. O. Mills 
& Co.;C. F. Dillman, Pres. in place of Frank 
Miller; F. H. Pierce, Cas. in place of C. F. 
Diliman; no Asst. Cas, in place of Dwight 
H. Miller. 

SAN MaTEO—San Mateo Bank; Phil M. Roe- 
del, Cas., deceased. 

SAN PEDRO—First National Bank: Charles 
Nicolai, Cas. 

COLORADO. 

GOLDEN—Wo0o0ds-Rubey National Bank; W. 
8S. Woods, Pres, in place of J. W. Rubey; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of W. P. Benedict. 

HotTcHKIiss—First National Bank ; Charles L. 
Pike, Cas. in place of John E. Hanson; D. 
W. Thomas, Asst. Cas. 

PUEBLO—Pueblo Savings Bank; Walter Da- 
vis, Cas., resigned. 

CONNECTICUT. 

BRIDGEPORT—Pequannock National Bank; 
Farnam C. Fox, Asst. Cas.—Bridgeport 
National Benk; H. I. Woodworth, Asst. 
Cas. in place of John S. Griffith. 

GUILFORD — Guilford National Bank; C. 
Stone Spencer, Pres. in place of G. B. Spen- 
cer, deceased; E. Walter Leete, V.ice-Pres. 
in place of John A. Phelps. 


FLORIDA. 
MILTON —First National Bank; C. H. Jerna- 
gan, Cas. in place of D. T. Williams. 
PENSACOLA—American National Bank; H. 
L. Covington, Pres. in place of W.C. O'Neal, 
deceased; C. M. Lamar, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA—Atlanta National Bank; C. E. 
Currier, Pres. in place of Paul Romare, de- 
ceased ; Hugh T. Inman, Vice-Pres. in place 
of C. E. Currier; H. R. Bloodworth, Cas.; 
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Geo. R. Donovan, Asst. Cas.; Jas. S. Floyd, 
Asst. Cas. 

Dawson—City Nat. Bank; J. E. Morris, Asst. 
Cas. 

LOUISVILLE—First National Bank; R. L. 
Gamble, Pres. in place of Hugh M. Comer ; 
James B. Polhill, Vice-Pres. in place of R. 
L. Gamble; C. V. Clark, Asst. Cas. 

MAcON—First National Bank; R. E. Find- 
lay, Cas. in place of Luther Williams. 


ILLINOIS. 

AvGustA—First National Bunk; L. H. Dex- 
ter, Third Vice-Pres.; 8S. E. McAfee, Cas. in 
place of L. H. Dexter; Frank H. Eastman, 
Asst. Cas. in place of 8S. E. McAfee. 

East St. Lours—First National Bank; Ben 
T. Goodwin, Cas. in place of J. J. McLean. 
MONTICELLO—First National Bank; William 

Brighton, Cas. in place of O. W. Moore. 

NAPERVILLE—First National Bank; H. H. 
Goodrich, Pres. in place of Thomas P. Phil- 
lips; J. A. Schmidt, Vice-Pres. in place of 
H. H. Goodrich; Frank G. Keller, Asst. 
Cas. 

RAYMOND —First National Bank; J. H. Cass, 
Asst. Cas. 

SHELBYVILLE—First National Bank; W. 8S. 
Middlesworth, Sec.-Vice-Pres. ; E. C. Tack- 
ett, Asst. Cas. in place of W. 8S. Middles- 
worth, 


INDIANA. 
AvuRORA—Aurora National Bank; 
Wood, Asst. Cas. 
LAWRENCEBURG—Citizens’ National Bank; 
Cornelius O’Brien, Asst. Cas. 
NEw ALBANY—Second National 
S. Otto Rady, Asst. Cas. 
VEVAY—First National Bank; A. J. Schenck, 
Asst. Cas. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

HOLDENVILE—National Bank of Holdenville; 
Hill H. Schaff, Vice-Pres., in place of R. M. 
McFarlin; W. A. Pollock, Jr., Cas. in place 
of W. A. Taylor. 

Mrami—First National Bank; S. C. Fuller- 
ton, Pres. in place of E. B. Frayser; Moody 
R. Tidewell, Cas. in place of S. D. Harper ; 
C. D. Lykins, Asst. Cas. 

PAUL’Ss VALLEY—National Bank of Com- 
merce; A. E. Ramsey, Cas. in place of Chas. 
R. Walterhouse. 

SAPULPA—First National Rank; no Cas. in 
place of W. W. Lehnhard; Cleat Peterson, 
Asst. Cas. 

VinitA—Vinita National Bank; J. F. Quil- 
lian, Cas. in place of Davis Hill. 

WELEETKA—Weleetka National Bank; T. 
W. Blackman, Pres. in place of J. D. Box- 
ley; J. W. Yates, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 
W. Blackman; W. B. Blake, Cas. in place of 
E. L. Blackman. 


IOWA. 


ARMSTRONG—First National Bank; 8S. O. 
Safholm, Asst. Cas. 


G. W. 


Bank ; 
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BAGLEY—First National Bank; F. H. Jen- 
kins, Cas, 

BurRT—First National Bank; F. J. Mann, 
Asst. Cas. 

CHARITON—First National Bank; Joseph 
Braden, Pres. in place of 8. H. Mallory ; F. 
R. Crocker, Vice-Pres, in place of Joseph 
Braden. 

CHARTER OAK—First National Bank; A. J. 
Eggen, Cas. in place of E. E. Springer. 

CounciL BuLuFFs—First National Bank; C. 
A. Wiley and G. F. Spooner, Asst. Cas. 

DEcoRAH—Winnesheik County State Bank ; 
Ray Algyer, Cas. in place of E. W. D. Hol- 
way. 

DeEeP RiveR—First National Bank; Otto 
Emal, Asst. Cas. in place of E. T. Whitney, 

DusvuguE—Dubuque National Bank; J. F. 
Harragan, Asst. Cas. 

Forest Crry—Forest City National Bank; G. 
8. Gilbertson, Pres. in place of C. J. Thomp- 
son, 

GRINNELL—First National Bank; W. C. 
Staat, Asst. Cas. in place of 8. J. Pooley. 

Hvupson—First National Bank ; W. J. Glenny, 
Asst. Cas, 

Hvuti—First National Bank; John Van de 
Berg, Sec. Vice-Pres. in place of M. D. 
Gibbs; J. V. Wilson, Asst. Cas. in place of 
A. F. McKellar. 

Lost NATION—First National Bank; H. A. 
Mohl, Cas. in place of A. L. Cook. 

Lyons—First National Bank; M. J. Gabriel, 
Asst. Cas. 

OsKALOOSA—Oskaloosa National Bank; H. 
L. Lane, Asst, Cas, 

Rock VALLEY—First National Bank; J. A. 
Huizenga, Asst. Cas. 

Sr1oux Crry—People’s Savings Bank; A. T. 
Bennett, Pres. in place of Fred A. Bennett; 
Frank W. Kemp, Cas, in place of A. T. Ben- 
nett.-—Security National Bank; C. W. 
Britton, Asst. Cas. 

StuaRT—First National Bank; A. C. Curtis, 
Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cas. in place of A. C, 
Curtis, 

TrpTon—City National Bank; W. J. Moore. 
Pres. in place of J. H. Coutts, deceased ; 
Paul Heald, Asst. Cas. 

VILLIscA—First National Bank; D. E, Lo- 
mus, Asst. Cas. 

WATERLOO—Black Hawk National Bank; F, 
F. McElhinney, Pres. in place of D. W. 
Crouse.-—Commercial National Bank; E. 
W. Miller, Asst. Cas. in place of C. W. Illing- 
worth. —Waterloo National Bank; no Cas, 
in place of Geo. N. Garrettson; Ralph A. 
Law, Asst. Cas. 

KANSAS. 

CHEROKEE—First National Bank; M. H. Al- 
berty, Pres.in place of Joseph Lucas; T. 
G. Wiles, Vice-Pres. in place of M. H. Al- 
berty; no Asst. Cas. in place of W. O. 
Estes. 

GREAT BenD—First National Bank; J. E, 
Daw, Asst. Cas.in place of T. M. Seard. 
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MARYSVILLE—First National Bank; E. A. 
Hohn, Asst. Cas, 

Mount Hope—First National Bank; Michael 
Lill, Pres. in place of G. C. Robbins. 

STERLING—First National Bank; A. L. Mc- 
Murphy, Vice-Pres. in place of D. J. Fair. 

WaAMEGO—First National Bank; W. R. John- 
son, Pres. in place of H. E. Shortt; J. M. 
Huston, Vice-Pres. in place of E. R. John- 
son. 

WASHINGTON—First National Bank; W. J. 
Swan, Vice-Pres. in place of T. B. Freden- 
dall; G. E. Barley, Cas. in place of W. J. 
Swan. 

WINFIELD — First National Bank; G. G. 
Gary,Asst. Cos.—Winfield National Bank; 
John L. Parsons, Vice-Pres. 


KENTUCKY. 

CYNTHIANA—Farmers’ National Bank; C. H. 
Cox, Cas. in place of A. S. Rice. 

DANVILLE—Farmers’ National Bank; Thos. 
McRoberts, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

LOUISVILLE—First National Bank; C. C. 
Bickel, Vice-Pres. 

PETERSBURG—Farmers’ Bank; Ira Kemper, 
Cas., resigned. 

West Point—Kentucky and Indiana State 
Bank; D. 8. Roberts, Cas. in place of W. F. 
Ogden. 

STANFORD—First Nationa] Bank; 8. T. Har- 
ris, Vice-Pres. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEw ORLEANS—New Orleans National Bank; 
A. Baldwin, Jr., Second Vice-Pres.; F. E. 
Rees, Asst. Cas. in place of D. G. Baldwin. 
—Germania National Bank; S. V. Forn- 
aris, Pres. in place of J. C. Denis; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. Abraham and W. B. 
Rogers; R. J. Kennedy and H. Kahle, Asst. 
Cashiers. 


MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE—National Marine Bank; Thos. 
F. Shriver, Asst. Cas.—Commercial and 
Farmers’ National Bank; G. A. Von Lin- 
gen, Vice-Pres.; Harry M. Mason, Cas. in 
place of Wilson Keyser; Wilson Keyser, 
Asst. Cas. 
STEVENSVILLE-—Stevensville Savings Bank; 
E. L. Melvin, Cas., resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ARLINGTON—First National Bank ; James A. 
Bailey, Jr., Vice-Pres, in place of Alfred D. 
Hoitt. 

Boston—National Webster Bank and Atlas 
National Bank; reported consolidated un- 
der title of Webster-Atlas National Bank. 

FALL RIVER—Massasoit-Pocasset National 
Bank ; John T. Burrell, Asst. Cas., deceased. 

HOLYOKE — Hadley Falls National Bank ; 
Joseph A. Skinner, Pres, in place of C. B. 
Prescott. 

IpswicH—First National Bank; Edward H. 
Little, Pres. in place Henry R. Little; Fran- 
cis D. Henderson, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
S. Russell. 
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LreE—Lee National Bank; E. L. Murphy, Asst. 
Bas.-—Lee Savings Bank; E. S. Rogers, 
Treas. in place of J. L. Kilbon. 

MARLBORO—People’s National Bank; Sill- 
man R. Stevens, Cas.in place of John L, 
Stone, resigned; Frank P. Craig, Asst. Cas, 

PEABODY — Warren Five Cents Savings Bank; 
Rufus H, Brown, Pres., deceased. 


MICHIGAN. 
ITHACA—Ithaca National Bank ; Isaac8. Sea- 
ver, Pres, in place of A. S. Barber. 
KALAMAZOO—City National Bank; H. W. 
Parker, Asst. Cas. 
MARQUETTE—Marquette National Bank; W. 
Fitch, Pres. in place of Edgar H. Towar. 
MENOMINEE—Lumbermen’s National Bank ; 
W. O. Carpenter, Pres.in place of 8S. P. 
Gibbs; Wm. Holmes, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. O. Carpenter. 
ROCKLAND—Ontonagon County National 
Bank; title changed to First National 
Bank. 
RomMEO—Citizens’ National Bank; Henry J. 
McKay, Vice-Pres. in place of S. A. Reade. 


MINNESOTA. 

BAGLEY—First National Bank; S. 8, Stads- 
vold, Vice-Pres. in place of A. Kaiser; A. 
Kaiser, Cas. in place of Sam Olson; Henry 
Huseby, Asst. Cas, 

CROOKSTON—First National Bank ; C. F. Mix, 
Asst. Cas. 

DopGE CENTER—Farmers’ National Bank; 
H. R. Whitney, Asst. Cas. 

EmmMons—First National Bank; J. G. Ostby, 
Asst. Cas. 

FERGUS FALLS— Fergus Falls National Bank; 
E. J. Webber, Pres. in place of P. M. Joice. 

FERTILE—Citizens’ National Bank: C. M. 
Berg, Cas. in place of M. T. Dalquist; C. L. 
Larson, Asst. Cas. in place of B. E. Dalquist. 

GRAND MEADOW—First National Bank; R. 
E. Crane, Pres.; Benjamin Wright, Vice- 
Pres. 

IVANHOE—Ivanhoe National Bank; L. M. 
Townsend, Pres. in place of Hans Laves- 
son; G. B. Olson, First Vice-Pres. in place 
of John G. Tucker; A. E. Anderson, Sec. 
Vice-Pres. 

MADISON—First National Bank; O. E, 
Hauge, Asst. Cas. in place of Peter Beagh, 

MINNESOTA—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cas. in plase of C. T. Dahl. 

MINNESOTA LAKE—Farmers’ National Bank ; 
no Sec. Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. Heller; 
W. W. Griggs, Asst. Cas. 

PARKER’S PRAIRIE— First National Bank ; A. 
J. Campbell, Cas.; Lester J. Fitch, Asst. 
Cas. 

ROCHESTER—Rochester National Bank; C. 
C. Storing, Asst. Cas. 

St. JamMEs—First National Bank; Frank 
O’Meara, Sec. Vice-Pres.: Thomas Tonnes- 
son, Cas. in place of Frank O’Meara: W. F. 
Schoffman, Asst. Cas. in place of Thomas 
Tonnesson. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

ABERDEEN—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of C. R. Sykes. 

CLARKSDALE—First National Bank; R. H. 
Crutcher, Cas. in place of W. P. Wildberger. 

LAUREL—Laurel National Bank ; John Kam- 
per, Pres. in place of Edward D. Pierce; 8. 
H. Floyd, Vice-Pres, in place of John Kam- 
per; T. W. Yates, Asst. Cas. 

West PorntT—First National Bank; P. B. 
Dugan, Pres. in place of J. A. Crawford. 


MISSOURI. 

CHILLICOTHE—First National Bank; John 
T. Milbank, Pres. in place of W. A. Hender- 
son. 

HAMILTON—First National Bank; 
Greene, Asst. Cas. 

MonettT—First National Bank; Willis W. 
Lehnhard, Cas. in place of R. H. Attaway ; 
G. E. Badger, Asst. Cas. 

Peirce Crry—Peirce City National Bank; 
J. E. Coppock, Pres. in place of A. L. 
White: O. F. Hellweg, Cas. in place of J. E. 
Coppock; V. D. Chapman, Asst. Cas. in 
place of O. F. Hellweg. 

St. Lours—Washington National Bank; 
Adolph Daust, Vice-Pres.; W. Frank 
Street, Asst. Cas.—Mechanics’ National 
Bank: H. P. Hilliard, Vice-Pres.; J. 8. 
Calfee, Asst. Cas.in place of Franklin P. 
Jones. 

TRENTON—Farmers’ Exchange Bank and 
American Bank: consolidated under former 
title. 

SPRINGFIELD—National Exchange Bank; 
John F. Meyer, Pres. in place of N. M. 
Rountree; L.S. Meyer, Sec. Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. L. Holland; M. C. Baker, Third 
Vice-Pres.; E. S. Sanford, Cas. in place of 
M. C. Baker. 


Cc. A. 


MONTANA. 
BuTTE City—Silver Bow National Bank ; G. 
B. Harrington, Asst. Cas. 


NEBRASKA. 

MEADOW GROVE — Meadow Grove State 
Bank; G. A. Luikart, Pres., deceased. 

NorFoLK—Citizens’ National Bank; G. A. 
Luikart, Pres., deceased; L. P. Pasewalk, 
Cas. in place of W. H. Johnson; J. E. 
Haase, Asst. Cas. in place of L. P. Pase- 
walk. 

Osmonb—Security State Bank;Fred Braasch, 
Cas. in place of A. M. Day; W. F. Boye, 
Asst. Cas. 

TILDEN—Tilden State Bank; G. A. Luikart, 
Pres., deceased. 

WISNER—First National Bank; Wm. Arm- 
strong, Asst. Cas, in place of F. J. Malchow. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

SALMON FALLS—Salmon Falls Bank; Orange 
S. Brown, Pres., deceased. 

. NEW JERSEY. 

CLINTON—Clinton National Bank; Joseph 
Van Syckel, Pres., deceased. 
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Dover—National Union Bank; C. R. Mulli- 
gan, Pres. in place of Hudson Hoagland ; 
Fred H. Beach, Vice-Pres. in place of C. R. 
Mulligan. 

MorRRISTOWN—Morris County Savings Bank; 
Henry W. Miller, Pres., deceased. 

PENNINGTON—First National Bank; Oliver 
B. Gray, Pres. in place of E. 8S. Wells. 

SaLeM—Saiem National Banking Co.; Jacob 
House, Vice-Pres. 


NEW MEXICO. 
ALBUQUERQUE — Bank of Commerce; Solo- 
mon Luna, Pres. in place of M. S. Otero, 
deceased. 
TucuMcARI—First National Bank; Frank P. 
Harman, Pres. 


NEW YORE. 

ALBANY—Albany Exchange Savings Bank; 
Frederick A. Mead, Pres. in place of Jos. 
A. Lansing. 

FRANKLIN—First National Bank; Edson C. 
Stewart, Pres. in place of E. 8S. Munson; 
L. F. Raymond, Vice-Pres.; W. D. Og- 
den, Cas. in place of Edson C. Stewart; no 
Asst, Cas. in place of W. D. Ogden. 

FRANKLINVILLE—Union National Bank; E. 
E. J. Grierson, Asst. Cas. 

GENESEO—Genesee Valley National Bank; 
Wm. M. Shirley, Asst. Cas. 

HomerR—Homer National Bank; A. H. Ben- 
nett, Pres. in placeof W. H. Crane; C. 8. 
Pomeroy, Cas.in place of A. H. Bennett ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of C. 8S. Pomeroy. 

KINGSTON—Ulster County Savings Instn.; 
John W. Searing, Pres. in place of Alton B. 
Parker. 

Mount Morris— Genesee River National 
Bank; J. W. Wadsworth, Pres. 

NEw YorK—Hanover National Bank: Wm. 
Logan, Cas., deceased.—Oriental Bank; 
Richard B. Eastbrook, Asst. Cas.——Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank; John 8S. 
Carr, Asst. Cas., deceased.—-Simon Borg 
& Co.; Simon Borg, deceased.— Morton 
Trust Co.; Chas. H. Allen, Vice-Pres. 

OneEIDA—Farmers and Merchants’ State B’k; 
A. B. Munroe, Pres.; Eugene E. Coon, Cas. 
in place of Emmons E. Coe. 

PerRRY—First National Bank ; no Asst Cas. 
in place of Geo. K. Page. 

ROcHESTER—Traders’ National Bank; C. H. 
Palmer and Darrell D. Sully, Vice-Pres.: 
C. E. Bowen, Cas. in place of C. H. Palmer; 
H. F. Marks, Asst. Cas. in place of C. E. 
Bowen; W. J. Trimble, Asst. Cas. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
ELKIN—Elkin National Bank; T. A. Hunt, 
Asst. Cas. 
LEXINGTON—National Bank of Lexington; 
J.T. Williamson, Jr., Asst. Cas. 
NEWBERN—Citizens’ Bank; H. 
Cas., resigned. 
RALEIGH—National Bank of Raleigh; J. B. 
Timberlake, Jr., Asst. Cas. 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 
DiIcKtnson—First National Baok; C.J. Phe- 
lan, Asst. Cas. in piace of John Courtney. 
HILLsBoRO—Hillsboro National Bank; J. E. 

Lasham, Pres. in place of A. L. Plummer;S. 
M. Hydle, Cas. in place of J. E. Lasham. 
Knox—First National Bank: Geo. F. Porter, 
Pres.; W. P. Brown, Cas. in place of J. A. 
Minckler; L. C. Cooley, Asst. Cas. 


OHIO. 


ARCANUM—First National Bank; no Cas, in 
place of C. C. Taylor. 

ASHTABULA—Marine National Bank; W. B. 
Hubbard, Asst. Cas. 

BARBERTON—American National Bank; A. 
W. Blackburn, Cas. in place of H. B. 
Houghton; W. H. Auck, Asst. Cas. 

Bucyrus—Second National Bank; A. G. 
Stoltz, Asst. Cas. in place of W. H. Auck. 

CAREY—First National Bank; Byron Ogg, 
Pres. in place of W. W. Edwards; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Byron Ogg; J. L. Culler, 
Cas. in place of R.G. Spencer, Jr. 

CIRCLEVILLE—Third National Bank; A.C. 
Bell, Pres. in place of W. J. Weaver: Geo. 
Bennett, Vice-Pres. in place of A. C. Bell. 

COLLEGE CORNER—First National Bank; W. 
E. Bake, Pres. in place of Oscar Stout. 
Oscar Stout, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry 
Witter; no Sec. Vice-Pres.in place of W. 
E. Bake. 

FINDLAY—Farmers’ National Bank ; 
changed to Buckeye National Bank. 

Kent—Kent National Bank; G. E. Hinds, 

Cas. in place of W.S. Kent. 

LOCKLAND—First National 
Mohr, Asst. Cas. 

Mt. GILEAD—National Bank of Morrow 
County ; 8S. P. Gage, Sec. Vice-Pres.; H. B. 
MeMillin, Cas. in place of S. P. Gage; A. 
B. Whitney, Asst. Cas. in place of H. B. 
MeMillin. 

NEWARK—People’s National Bank: E. M. 
Baugher, Vice-Pres.; Edson B. Dennis, Cas. 
in place of J. M. Maylone ; C. M. Thomp- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

Port CLINTON—First National Bank; H. B. 
Bredbeck, Vice-Pres. in place of W. 8. 
Miller; Frank Holt, Cas.; J. A. Hollins- 
head, Asst. Cas. in place of Frank Holt. 

WAPAKONETA—First National Bank ; no Cas. 
in place of Jacob Hauss. 

YOuNGSTOWN—Second National Bank; H. 
M. Garlick, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Cornelius, 
Cas. in place of H. M. Garlick; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of R. E. Cornelius. 


OKLAHOMA. 


ALVA—Alva Nationa! Bank ; in hands of Re- 
ceiver January 9; resumed business Janu- 
ary 21. 

KILDARE—Kildare State Bank ; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Stroup—First National Bank: no Sec. Vice- 
Pres. in place of F. G. Dennis; F. G. Dennis, 


title 


Bank: L. F. 
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Cas. in place of E. H. Emmerson; W. A. 
Green, Asst. Cas. in place of E. E. West. 
TALOGA—First National Bank; Milton Shul- 

tise, Pres. in place of J. C. Strang. 


OREGON. 
PENDLETON—First National; G. M. Rice, 
Cas. in place of C. B. Wade; Geo. Hartman, 
Jr., Asst. Cas. in place of H. F. Johnson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

AMBLER—First National Bank; Richard V. 
Mattison, Pres. in place of Joseph Hay- 
wood. 

ATHENS—Athens National Bank; Stephen F. 
Robinson, Cas. in place of M. J. Murphy. 
BuRWICcK—First National Bank; W. J. Hehl, 

Asst. Cas. 

BETHLEHEM—First National Bank; Abra- 
ham S. Schropp, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Jobn Fritz ; Thomas F. Keim, Asst. Cas. 

CATAWISSA—First National Bank; S. D. 
Rinard, Pres. in place of J. H. Vastine; C. 
P. Pfahler, Vice-Pres. in place of S. D. 
Rinard. 

CrEcIL—First National Bank; Adam Wagner, 
Pres.; A. J. Debruxeller, Vice-Pres. 

CLAIRTON—Clairton National Bank; Carl C. 
Law Pres. in place of Edwin L. Porter ; no 
Vice-Pres, in place of J. A. Langfitt. 

DOYLESTOWN—Doylestown National Bank ; 
John G. King, Vice-Pres,; W. Henry Gar- 
ges, Cas. in place of Isaac Roberts. 

FALLS CREEK—Frst National Bank; Fred A. 
Lane, Pres. in piace of D. T. Dennison; J. 
A. Miller, Vice-Pres. in place of Fred A. 
Lane ; D. T. Dennison, Cas in place of J. A. 
Miller. 

FREDERICKTOWN —First National Bank; 
Lee M. Crowthers, Pres. in place of J. H. 
Sanford; H. 8. Piersol, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Lee M. Crowthers. 

GLASSPORT—Glassport National Bank; S. A. 
Bryce, Pres. in place of James Evans; 
James Evans, Vice-Pres. in place of 8. A. 
Bryce. 

HAYES —Hayes National Bank; Arthur Ball, 
Cas. in place of Edward E. Ebbert. 

JEANNETTE—First National Bank; 
Patterson, Asst. Cas. 

KITTANNING—Merchants’ National Bank; J. 
Frank Graff, Pres. in place of James B. 
Neale. 

Knox—Clarion County National Bank; no 
Cas, in place of John Gibson; H. E. Gibson, 
Asst. Cas. 

Monaca—Citizens’ National Bank; Frances 
L. Youtes, Asst. Cas. 

MONESSEN—People’s National Bank; F. G. 
Dewar, Asst. Cas. 

NEWTOWN — First National Bank; 
Hogeland, Cas. in place of S. C. Case. 

PRILADELPHIA—Union National Bank: W. 
H. Carpenter, Pres, in place of D. Faust: 
no Vice-Pres. and Cas. in place of W. H. 
Carpenter. 

PiITTsBURG—German National Bank; E. J. 


H. §. 
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Frauenheim, 2d Vice-Pres.; A. A. Vilsack, 
Asst. Cas.—Diamond National Bank; D. 
C. Wills, Cas. in place of H. C. Wettengel, 
resigned. 

POTTSVILLE—Miners’ National Bank ; Jacob 
S. Ulmer, Pres. in place of Heber S. Thomp- 
son; J. H. Mudey, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Jacob S. Ulmer. 

Rices LANDING— Rices Landing National 
Bank; J. T. Neel, Pres. in place of E. G. 
Bailey ; Thos. Hughes, Vice-Pres. in place 
of Oscar Hartley. 

SHINGLEHOUSE—First National Bank; C. A. 
Wolcott, Vice-Pres. 

STONESBORO—First National Bank; E. W. 
Echols, Pres. in place of Theo. N. Houser ; 
Theo. N. Houser, Cas. 

SWINEFORD—First National Bank; A. Kree- 
ger, Pres. in place of M. K. Scoch; M. K. 
Scoch, Vice-Pres. in place of B. W. Yoder. 

WAYNESBURG—American National Bank: 
James E. Sayers, Pres. in place of Thomas 
Adamson; Peter Bradley, First Vice-Pres.; 
John T. Shiplet, Second Vice-Pres.; Patrick 
J. Bradley, Cas. in place of Thos, C. Bradley. 

WILMERDING—Wilmerding National Bank ; 
F, A. Faller, Pres. in place of H. L. Greer ; 
Thomas S., Patch, Vice-Pres. in place of F. 
A. Faller; G. W. Van Gorder, Cas. in place 
of W.S. Finney: H.S. Miller, Asst, Cas. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CoLumMBrA—Carolina National Bank; J. S. 
Muller, Vice-Pres. in place of Wile Jones; 
S. H. Weighar, Asst. Cas. 

PickENs—Pickens Bank; C. H. Alexander, 
Asst. Cas. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


TYNDALL—Security Bank; capital increased 
to $35,000. 

TORONTO —First National Bank ; H.C. Peter- 
sén, Asst. Cas. 


TENNESSEE. 


BristoL—National Bank of Bristol; Charles 
W. Warden, Cas. 

MEMPHIS—Mercantile Bank; John Armis- 
stead, Pres., deceased.—Stute National 
Bank: M. G. Buckingham, Asst. Cas. 

MURFREESBORO —Stones River National 
Bank; Frank White, Asst. Cas. 

PuLaski—Citizens’ National Bank; J. B. 
Stacy, Pres. in place of J. D. Pullen; H. M. 
Grigsby, Vice-Pres. in place of R. H. Porter. 

SPARTA—First National Bank; Thos, Mason, 
Asst. Cas. 


TEXAS. 


ALBA—Alba National Bank; D. S. 
strong, Asst. Cas. 

ALBANY—First National Bank; N. L. Bar- 
tholomew, 2d Vice-Pres.; A. W. Reynolds, 
Cas. in place of N. L. Bartholomew; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. W. Reynolds. 

ANSON—First National Bank: C. H. Steele, 
Pres. in place of KR. R. Shepard; J.J. Steele, 


Arm- 
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Cas. in place of C. H.Steele; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of C. H. Pool. 

BRENHAM—First National Bank; T. A. Low, 
Pres. in place of Heber Stone. 

CELESTE—First National Bank: H. E. Jones, 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. E. Weldon; G. K. 
Cheatham, Cas. in place of H. S. Rogers. 

CLEBURNE— Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; 8. B. Allen, Pres., resigned. 
—-National Bank of Cleburne; S. M. 
Hill, Pres. in place of W. F. Ramsey; W. 
F. Ramsey, Vice-Pres. in place of J. A. 
Eastwood ; D. E. Waggoner, 2d Vice-Pres.; 
8. B. Norwood, Cas. in place of D. E. Wag- 
goner;: Oscar E. Poole, Asst. Cas. in place 
of 8S. B. Norwood. 

COMANCHE—First National Bank; Jno. T. 
Jay, Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Cunning- 
ham; Ned Holman, Cas. in place of J. B. 
Herndon; O. L. Hamilton, Asst. Cas. in 
place of Ned Holman. 

CROCKETT—Farmers and Merchants’ Nat- 
ional Bank and First National Bank; con- 
solidated under latter title. 

DEcaTuUR—City National Bank; E. L. Lillard, 
Vice-Pres, in place of J. F. Lillard; Guinn 
Williams, Cas. in place of E. L. Lillard. 

GALVESTON—Galveston National Bank; no 
Sec. Vice-Pres. in place of G. M. Ryan; B. 
Groce, Asst. Cas. 

GOLDTHWAITE—Goldthwaite National Bank; 
J. H. Frizzell, Cas. in place of J. W. Dris- 
kill. 

GRANGER—First National Bank; J. M. Jar- 
rell, Vice-Pres. in place of R. McDaniel; 
R. McDaniel, Cas. in place of David C. 
Young. 

GROVETON—First National Bank; L. P. 
Atmar, Cas. in place of L. R. Fife; C. B. 
Granbury, Asst. Cas. in place of L. P. 
Atmar. 

HOweE—Farmers’ National Bank ; Lee Brooks, 
Asst, Cas, 

MARSHALL— Marshall National Bank; M. M. 
Rains, Vice-Pres.; W. C. Pierce, Jr., Asst. 
Cas. 

Moopy—First National Bank; J. C. Rey- 
nolds, Pres. in place of F. F. Downs; J. W. 
Donaldson, Cas. in place of J. C. Reynolds; 
T. J. Buckner, Asst. Cas.in place of J. W. 
Donaldson. 

NAVASOTA—Citizens’ National Bank; W.S. 
Craig, Pres. in place of W. R. Howell. 

PEARSALL—Pearsall National Bank; A. V. 
Harris, Cas. in place of R. M. Riggan; Geo. 
H. Beever, Asst. Cas. 

THROCKMORTON—First National Bank; T. 
8. Richards, Vice-Pres. in place of A. B. 
King. 

TuLia—Tulia National Bank; L. T. Lester, 
Pres, in place of W. C. Dinwiddie; A. J. 
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Bivens, Vice-Pres., in place of L. T. Lester; 
W. A. Donaldson, Cas. 

WYLIE -First National Bank; V. B. Gallag- 
her, Cas, in place of W. Z. Hayes; J. H. 
Day, Asst. Cas. 


VERMONT. 

RUTLAND —Baxter National Bank; Charles 
Clark, Cas. in place of G. R. Bottum, de- 
ceased. 

VIRGINIA. 

LuRAY—Page Valjley National Bank; T. J. 
Berrey, Pres.in place of Wm. O. Yeager: 
J.P. Grove, Vice-Pres. in place of T. J. 
Berrey. 

WASHINGTON. 

PULLMAN—First National Bank; Gay Lom- 
bard, Cas. in place of J. W. Stearns. 

Tacoma—Lumbermen’s National Bank; R. 
L. McCormick, Pres. in place of R. D. Mus- 
ser: capital increased to $150,000. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG— Parkersburg National 
Bank; C. Nelly, Pres. in place of H. C. 
Henderson. 

PIEDMONT—First National Bank; M. A. Pat- 
rick, Pres. in place of J.S. Jammesson; J. 
D. Howard, Cas. in place of M. A. Patrick. 

West Unrion—First National Bank; J. W. 
Smith, Jr. Cas. in place of L. R. Warren. 


WISCONSIN. 

ANTIGO—First National Bank ; no Asst, Cas. 
in place of F. T. Zenter. 

BeRLIN—Berlin National Bank; E. Grant 
Bunce, Asst. Cas. in place of Horace E. 
Stedman. 

MARSHFIELD—First National Bank; John 
Seubert, Asst. Cas. 

MINERAL Pornt—First National Bank; Cal- 
vert Spensiey, Pres. in place of R. J. Pen- 
hallegon, Sr.; Phil Allen, Jr., Vice-Pres, in 
place of Chas. W. McIlhon; F. E. Hans- 
com, Cas. in place of Phil Allen, Jr. 

OsHkosH—National Union Bank; 
Heningm, Asst. Cas. 

Racrne—Manufacturers’ National Bank; E. 
J. Hueffner, Pres. in place of Stephen Bull : 
Thomas M. Kearney, Vice-Pres. in place of 
E. J. Heuffner. 

Ris LAKE--First National Bank J. H. Wag- 
goner, Pres. in place of L. Sperbeck. 

SHAWANO—First National Bank; W. E. Hud- 
toff, Asst. Cas. 

Wavupun—First National Bank; Ben Kastein, 
Asst. Cas. 

WHITEWATER—First National Bank; T. M. 
Blackburn, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of T. M. Blackburn. 

MEXICO. 

MEXxIcO CiTY—Mexico Banking Co.; H. C. 

Head, Cas. 


A. T. 
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BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 
OPELIKA—Shapard Bank. 


ILLINOIS. 
DEwEY—Dewey Bank. 


INDIANA. 
MATTHEWS—First National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver Feb. 13. 


IOWA. 
CoRNING—Corning State Savings Bank. 
PELLA—Pella Savings Bank. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
TAUNTON—Taunton Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 


MINNESOTA. 
Le SvEUR—Le Sueur Counnty Bank. 


MISSOURI. 
ALTAMONT—Bank of Altamont. 


NEW YORE. 
CLEVELAND—Farmers’ Exchange Bank. 
NEW YoORK—Eyuitable National Bank; in 

hands of Receiver Feb. 10. 
PARISH—Parish Exchange Bank. 
SyRacusE—American Exchange National 
Bank ; in hands of Receiver Feb. 11. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Dunn--Bank of Dunn.-—Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank. 


OHIO. 
CLARKSVILLE—Clarksville Bank. 
CLEVELAND—Bankers’ National Bank; in 

voluntary liquidation Feb. 13. 
DEFIANCE—Produce Exchange Bank. 
GALION—Galion National Bank; in hands of 

Receiver Feb. 15. 

OxFrorp-— First National Bank ; in voluntary 

liquidation Feb. 10. 


OKLAHOMA. 
BILLINGsS—First National Bank ; in hands of 
Receiver Feb. 19. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PITTSBURG—State Bank. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
WESTERLY--Washington National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation Jan. 23. 


TEXAS. 
McGREGOR—Citizens’ National 
hands of Receiver Feb. 8. 
SEYMOUR—Davis National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation Jan. 30. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
CLARKSBURG--Traders’ National Bank; in 
hands of Receiver Feb. 2. 


WISCONSIN. 
ASHLAND—Security Savings Bank. 


Bank; in 


NEw CountTERFEIT $5 SILVER CERTIFICATE.—Series, 1899 ; check letter D ; plate 
number undecipherable, either 209 or 239 ; J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury ; 
Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States ; number 51762496. 

This counterfeit is probably printed from zinc-etched plates of poor workman- 
ship. on fair quality of paper, in which there have been distributed a few red silk 


threads. 
small lettering are particularly poor. 
the Treasury number. 


The lines of the engraving are broken and blotchy. The lathe work and 
A rubber stamp has been used in printing 


The note should not deceive the ordinarily careful handler of money. 





GOVERNMENT Deposits TO HicHEsT BIDDERS.—Representative Williams (Dem., 


Miss.) recently introduced a bill providing that on and after the first days of July, 
October, January and April the Secretary of the Treasury shall receive and open 
sealed bids from National and State banks applying to receive deposits (on call) of 
surplus moneys in the United States Treasury and award such deposits to bankers 
making the offer of the highest rate of interest in sums not less than $25,000. 

As the deposits under this plan would go to the highest bidders, the banks would 
in turn have to lend the money thus received to those who would offer the highest 
rates of interest, which would be a novel banking principle at least. 


Bank CLERKS’ CONVENTION.—The second annual convention of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks will be held at St. Louis, Mo., August 25, 26 and 27. It is 
expected that the interest manifested in the work of the institute, and the Exposi- 
tion as an additional attraction, will serve to draw a large attendance. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 


NEw York, March 2, 1904. 

THE BALTIMORE FIRE AND THE BREAKING OUT OF WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
JAPAN were the most conspicuous events of the month of February. News of both 
was received nearly simultaneously and the effect in financial circles was very unfavor- 
able. The Baltimore fire began on Sunday, February 7, in the center of the finan- 
cial section of the city. It raged all the following day and when subdued had con- 
sumed property valued at probably something less than $100,000,000. 

The conflagration in Baltimore was not as disastrous as the Chicago fire in 1871, 
when the loss was nearly $200,000,000, nor perhaps as serious as the Boston fire 
which a year later, in 1872, resulted in a loss of $80,000,000 or more. Fire under- 
writers, at all events, have been better able to sustain the losses resulting from the 
Baltimore fire than they were to meet the enormous claims which deluged them in 
1871 and 1872. Only a few companies have retired as the result of the Baltimore 
disaster, and most of them were local companies. 

When the news of the fire first reached Wall Street there was considerable appre- 
hension that the insurance companies would have to sell large quantities of securi- 
ties to obtain the means of paying losses. The stock market suffered some decline 
in consequence, but the fears were not warranted by the subsequent facts. While 
ibe Baltimore fire is a disaster to be lamented, the earliest news regarding it was the 
worst, and later estimates of the loss’ have considerably reduced the figures first 
given, which went above $200,000,000. Later, a large fire in Rochester destroyed 
$4,000,000 or $5,000,000 of property. 

The war between Japan and Russia has rather tended to check speculation in the 
stock market here, than to exert any other influence. All wars are uncertain, par- 
ticularly when they begin, and Wall Street is apt to move slowly until it gets its 
bearings. 

Outside of these two events there has been little of a startling character to invite 
comment or influence conditions. There was a break in cotton early in the month, 
which for a while tended to demoralize the security market. But the cotton 
‘* corner ” for some time had been considered a menace, and its collapse was urgently 
desired. 

One factor which for sometime past has exerted an unfavorable influence has 
been the severe weather. Not in many years has such a winter, as the one now 
coming to an end, been experienced. It has interfered with the progress of all out- 
of-door industries. The building trade has suffered from it, while transportation 
interests have not only lost revenue, but have been put to increased expense. Heavy 
falls of snow and extreme cold weather have been almost constantly present since 
last Christmas. 

As far as the traffic and earnings of the railroads are concerned, the weather has 
been only one unfavorable influence. There have been other checks to the continued 
prosperity of the railroads, although they may to some extent be considered as only 
temporary. 

The depression in the iron and steel trade has of course affected the railroads, 
but there is now evidence of an improvement in that direction. Labor troubles, 
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particularly in Colorado among the miners, have caused a falling off in the earnings 
of some of the roads. There has also been a smaller movement of grain. Then 
the railroads are paying out a larger proportion of their earnings for operating ex- 
penses. 

The estimated gross and net earnings in December of the railroads reporting for 
that month as compiled by the ‘‘ Financial Chronicle” are not of a satisfactory 
character. While the gross earnings, amounting to $106,978,224, show an increase 
of $4,049,234 compared with the previous year, the net earnings are only $33,726, - 
576, or $478,209 less than were reported for December, 1902. 

But now a decrease in gross earnings is being reported, and for this the extreme 
cold is undoubtedly largely responsible. ‘‘The Chronicle” reports gross earnings 
in January of 66 roads, representing 79,629 miles, as compared with 77,749 miles a 
year ago, aggregating $46,258,053, as against $48,085,470 in January, 1903. This is 
a decrease of $1,827,417, or about 4 per cent. on an increased mileage of about 2 per 
cent. It is the first time that any month has shown a decrease in gross earnings 
since February, 1899, and it is the first time that January has shown a decrease since 
1897. The largest decreases are reported by the New York Central, the Grand 
Trunk, the Canadian Pacific, the Illinois Central, the Denver and Rio Grande, the 
Great Northern, and the Missouri Pacific. It is not difficult to appreciate the effect. 
of a severe winter upon the earnings of most of the roads. 

Two important railroads have issued annual reports covering their operations in 
the calendar year 1903—the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad. A summary of the income account of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, covering the entire system, for the last three years makes the following ex- 
hibit : 

1901. 1902, 1903. 
Mileage 10,485 10,784 10,914 
Gross earnings $198,626,878 $220,079,230 $242,517,757 
Operating Expenses, ..........seeeeeeee 133,718,386 152,589,718 175,379,487 
Net earnings 64,913,492 67,539,511 67,138,320 
Other income 14,072,029 16,254,710 18,795,336 
Gross income 78,985,521 83,794,221 85,983,656 
Charges, rentals, dividends, etc 75,791,140 80,900,370 82,866,409 
Balance, surplus 2,893,851 3,067,247 


The president of the road accounts for the large increase in expenditures by the 
overtaxing of the facilities of the system, because of excessive business, and by the 
advance in the rates of wages and the prices of fuel and materials. 

The report of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad makes the fol- 
lowing comparison : 


1901, 1902, 1903, 
$21,898,764 $29,180,963 
14,477,422 16,043,403 
6,921,342 13,137,560 
8,115,338 16,638,496 
Interest, rents, dividends, etc. 10,295,989 12,387,258 
Balance, surplus ¥2,180,652 4,251,238 


The Lackawanna statement is exceptionally favorable, for not only was the divi- 
dend, seven per cent., amounting to $1,834,000, the same as in the previous year, 
but $4,319,166 was expended for renewals and betterments, an increase of $1,260,000 
over 1902, and there was asurplus of $4,251,000 left, as against a deficit of $2,180,000 
the year before. The coal department showed a profit last year of $3,036,194, against 
only $792,477 in 1902 and $1,638,643 in 1901. 

There has been a decided improvement in the iron trade, which is only partially 
shown in the latest statistics of production available at the present time. In Janu- 
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ary 30 blast furnaces owned by the United States Steel Corporation were blown in 
and to this cause is largely due an increase in the weekly capacity of the furnaces in 
blast from 185,636 tons on January 1 to 278,319 tons on February 1. The January 
output of pig iron was 922,746 tons, as against 846,695 tons in December. While 
these figures are very favorable, yet it is the opinion of authorities in the iron trade 
that the situation is not yet entirely free from complications. 

Since the American Iron and Steel Association has published the figures of pro- 
duction of pig iron in 1903, and the Bureau of Statistics the figures of imports and 
exports of iron and steel, the ‘‘ Iron Age” has entered upon an investigation of the 
home consumption of iron. By taking into account the changes in the stock of pig 
iron and the net export and import movement, the fluctuations in consumption are 
less pronounced than the figures of production alone would indicate. We give the 
‘Tron Age” figures, the first column showing the actual production of pig iron, 
the second column the consumption after making allowance for change in stocks and 
the last column the consumption after adding imports and deducting exports : 


| 
| Estimated 


| | Home con- | x, 
| Production, sumption. | Net imports. | Net exports. he co 


Gross tons. Gross tons. | Gross tons. | Gross tons. 


wl, 
318,910 63,225 
199,978 141,276 
137,073 311,350 
117,675 533,704 
637,350 } 
818,255 | 
605. } 


. | 





Gross tons. 


O 


| 








208.240 

While the production was largest in 1903, the actual consumption was largest in 
1902. Between 1897 and 1902 the consumption was more than doubled. 

Recently the Erie Railroad declared a second semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the first preferred stock, which permitted the release of the road from the voting 
trust which had been in existence since January 1, 1896. Last month the Reading 
Company declared the regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. on the first pre- 
ferred stock. This is the third consecutive dividend and should the fourth be de- 
clared next August, the voting trust in that company may also be dissolved. 

Early last month the announcement was made that the Pennsylvania Company 
had sold to a banking firm $50,000,000 of the 44¢ per cent. notes to run eighteen 
months from April 1, 1904. The proceeds, it was stated, would be used largely 
upon the company’s Western lines. 

On February 16 a call of 25 per cent. was made by J. P. Morgan & Co. upon 
the syndicate underwriting the first $10,000,000 issue of the $50,000,000 4 per cent. 
convertible bonds authorized a year ago by the Erie Railroad. The bonds, it is 
understood, were not taken by the shareholders very freely although offered to 
them at 8714. Only $800,000 were so taken. After April 1, 1905, the bonds may 
be converted into Erie common stock on the basis of $2 of stock for $1 of bonds. 

An interesting event in the investment world was the subscription for the $35.- 
000,000 5 per cent. 40 year Cuban bonds. The bonds were largely over-subscribed. 

The United States Senate finally, on February 28, ratified the Panama Canal 
Treaty by a vote of 66 to 14. The Secretary of the Treasury had previously an- 
nounced that he would call upon the National bank depositaries to surrender 20 
per cent. of their public deposits to provide for the payment of $50,000,000 on ac- 
count of the canal purchase. Action, however, has been delayed as a stockholder 
of the Panama Canal Company has begun a suit in the French courts to prevent the 
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sale of the canal to the United States. How long the call will be deferred is un- 
certain, but the banks have generally prepared themselves to pay over the money. 

The export trade of the United States continues of extraordinary magnitude, the 
value of merchandise exported in January being nearly $141,700,000 or more 
than $7,500,000 in excess of the exports in January, 1903. Large as the total is, 
however, it falls short of the total recorded in December last, when the exports 
were $174,819,000. Since December there have been some important changes in 
the volume of exports, the most notable being in the cotton movement, which de- 
clined from 582,000,000 pounds in December to 336,000,000 pounds in January. 
The exports of cotton in January this year were about 117,000,000 pounds less than 
the exports in January last year, but as the average export price was 5 cents a 
pound higher than it was a year ago, the value of cotton cxports in January, 1904, 
shows an increase of $6,700,000 compared with the previous year. 

The export movement of cotton and the average export price monthly since 
September 1 in the iast two years are shown in the following tabie: 





1902-3, 1903-4. 


| Average | | Average 
price— Pounds. Value. | price— 
cen te. | 


Pounds. Value. | 
| & 





September 596 | $29,980, 815 | 
500,922,342 | 42,133,141 | 
November 67’ 35,329,024 | 


December 46,715,462 | 
January pe 681,982 39, 607,922 | 


SE MOMERS. ... .cc00es000 2,288,299,610 299,610 $198, 716 364 | | ; EB 336,975,444 $268, 184,802 








Since the movement of the new crop began the price of cotton has ruled at from 
about 2 cents to 5 cents per pound higher than it did in the previous year, and while the 
exports this year show an increase of less than 50,000,000 pounds in the five months 
since September 1, the export value increased $74,000,000. It will be observed that 
the exports in January were only about one-half in quantity of those in November, 
but the average price was just 3 cents higher. 

In January there was a decrease, compared with the December preceding, in 
various classes of exports. While cotton decreased in value $26,000,000, bread- 
stuffs decreased $8,000,000, provisions $700,000 and mineral oils $1,500,000. The 
exports of domestic products were only about $84,000,000, a decrease of nearly $31, - 
000,000. All other exports decreased $2,000,000. 

In the following table is shown the export movement monthly in the first seven 
months of the year ending June 30, 1904, and the totals for the corresponding seven 
months in each of the previous five fiscal years : 





Total Cotton Other domestic, Other 
exports. exports. products. exports. 





July $91,813,495 $5,037,068 $33,731,809 
cnt cnuscdeedeaiaemosebmous 1,983,096 | 2 
September 110,364,540 21,179,900 
160,388,508 60,265,902 
160,268,538 67,982,284 
72,375,921 é 
141,663,483 46,380,855 37,700,646 


7 months, 1904. $928,764,887 $275,205,026 $267 508,804 


7 months, 1903. $856,482,039 | $: $278,912,898 
= 1902... 872,668,418 4 315,756,513 
e ° oes 902,237,970 2 317,840,249 
bee 800,046,486 | 944,377 314,391.868 2 
749,506,115 |  154:327°582 311,178,742 284,089,791 








+ 
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The exports of domestic products other than cotton during the seven months of 
the current fiscal year were smaller than in either of the previous five years, but the 
additional exports show a substantial increase. Measured by values cotton fur- 
nished nearly 30 per cent. of the total exports this year as compared with about 24 
per cent. in each of the years 1901, 1902 and 1903, less than 17 per cent. in 1900 and 
2016 per cent. in 1899. 

The Bureau of Statistics have prepared an interesting comparison showing the 
growth of our export of wheat flour. In the calendar year 1903 nearly 20,000,000 
barrels of flour were exported, the largest quantity ever exported. The value was 
$75,188,050 the largest of any year excepting 1892 and 1893. Prior to 1861 our ex- 
ports of flour were always larger than our exports of wheat, but from 1861 to 
1890 wheat exports exceeded flour exports, now flour exports are in excess again. 
The following table shows the exports of wheat and flour and their values at quin- 
quennial years from 1820 to 1900 and in 1903. The figures are for calendar years 
subsequent to 1865 while those of 1865 and earlier dates are for fiscal years. Prior 
to 1880 a barrel of flour is figured at 5 bushels of wheat and since that date at 414 
bushels. 





Exports of |Wheat exports Flour exports ,2er cent. of 


wheat flour, —bushels, | —bushels. -- ted 


YEAR, 
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Tue Money Market.—The local money market has been quiet and rates for 
call money have ranged between 114 and 2 percent. The demand for time money 
is light and the supply of commercial paper limited. At the close of the month 
call money ruled at 134 @ 2 per cent., the average rate being about 2 per cent. 
Banks and trust companies loaned at 134 per cent. as the minimum rate. Time money 


Money Rates 1n NEw York Ciry. 





| 


| Oct.3. | Nov. 1. | Dec. 1. | Jan, 1.| Feb.1. | Mar. 1. 


|\Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 

Call loans, bankers’ balances |%4—-8 |4 -5 |6 -9 |6 —9# 134-2 1%-—2 

Call loans, banks and trust compa-} } 
nies, 26— 24%— 6 — |\6— 2— 134— 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 } 

5 — ;}6 — | 4— % | 84— 4% | 3 — 


| | 
5 — |5%-6 | 4%-5 (4 — 34— % 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | 
MONE. .....00000 ccccccccccccscocs | i < 54-5 4—%4|4—-—% 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 9 days 6 — | 5%—%|4%—-5 | 44-5 
Commercial paper prime single | 
names, 4 to 6 months. 6 —6% | 534-6 | 434—5%4 | 454-544 
Commercial paper. 
names, 4 to 6 months 6% -7 6 —6% | 5%-6 54-6 


8 
Brokers’ ~ on collateral, 90 days 
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on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 3 per cent. for 60 days, 314 per cent. for 
90 days, 334 per cent. for 4 months, 4@44 per cent. for 5 to 6 months and 414 per 
cent. for remainder of the year on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the 
rates are 4°¢ @ 5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 434 @ 514 per 
cent. for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 514 @ 6 per cent. for good paper 
having the same length of time to run. 

New York Crty Banxs.—New records were made by the banks in the New 
York Clearing-House Association last month. The deposits reached $1,028,000,000 
on February 20, the largest total ever reported. Loans almost reached $1,000,000,000 
on February 138, the exact figures being $999,569,900, and exceeded all previous 
records. In the last two weeks of the month there was a reduction of more than 
$9,000,000. Loans are, however, $40,000,000 more than they were a year ago, and 
deposits $71,000,000 larger. At the close of the month the banks held larger cash 


reserves than at any previous time, the total being $289,000,000, of which $217,000, - 
The surplus reserve now exceeds $32,000,000 and is larger 
than at any previous time in more than three years. 


000 consisted of specie. 


New YorK Uity BaNnKs—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Loans. | 


.| $994,552.100 $205,477,500 | 
205,960 900 | 
205,647,500 | 
213,606, 


.| 998,850,80 
-* 999,569, 900 | 
| 994,438,800 | 


Specie. 


Legal | 
tenders. | 


Deposits. 


Surplus | 


Circula- 


tion. Clearings. 


Reserve. | 





700 | 


990,209,100 | 217,351,700 | 





027,156, 


4 


$75, 637,500 $1,023,943,800 $25,129,050 | $42,739,000 $1,277,825,900 


21,842.75 
20), 379,225 
27, 506,600 
327150, 200 | 


41,009,400 
40,737,100 
4,551.6 0 
40,219,306 


1,251.263,900 
1,070,202;400 
1,069.355,400 

891,349,700 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, 





1903, 





MONTH. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





January } 
February...... 
March 
April 
| Re | 
June. 
. eee 
August... espeeee 
September.... 


November.... 
December..... 


$7,515,577. 
26,623,350 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,028,025,600 on Feb. 20, 1904; 


$873,115,000 





Deposits, 


931,778,900 
956,206,400 
894,260,000 
905,760,200 
913,081,800 





841, 552, 000 


$10,193,850 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





1904. 





Surplus 
Reserve. 


$9,541,850 
25,129,050 
82,150,200 


Deposits. 


$86,178,900 








loans, $999,569,900 


on February 13, 1904, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 


Non-MeMBER Banxs—NeEw York CLEARING-HOovsE. 


Loans and | 
| Investments. | 


Deposits. 














Specie. 





4 
4 
4 
4 





. 





Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


$4,794,100 
4,431,100 
300 


946, 
999,1 
848 


00 
600 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 

agents 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 
Reserve. 





$10,271,100 
12,165,500 
11,147,800 
11.473.200 
11,721,000 
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Boston Banks. 





Legal 


ecg | Cireulation. 


Clearings. 


$121,049,600 
138,482,100 
117,866,500 
118,765,800 





PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 





! 
Deposits, ~~ 7 


Loans. Circulation, 





—t 


| $184, 452,000 | $215, 00, 000 | 
216,549,000 | 
216,936,000 
219,238,000 | 
218,897,000 60, 


$59,005,000 
58,604,000 
58,303,000 
59,673,000 | 
082,000 1552.00 | 


$104,071,250 
107,418,800 
77,171,000 
103,667,300 
92,273,152 


“sues 428,000 


| 
186,072,000 | 





Money Rates Asroap.—No change was made in the posted rates of discount of 
the leading European banks last month. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London 
at the close of the month were 314 per cent. against 3 per cent. a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 214 per cent. against 234 per cent. a month ago, and 


at Berlin and Frankfort 314 per oui against 2144 @ 93, per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Nov. 14, 1903. 


£28,552,415 
"366 


38°923°058 
16,486,556 
24,423,615 
22.061 952 


Circulation (exc. b’k oon dilis).. 
Public deposits. . 

Other deposits. 

Government secur ie 

Other securities....... 

Reserve of notes and c 

Coin and bullion....... 

Reserve to liabilities. . 

Bank rate of discount... 

Price of Consols (2%. per cents. ) 
Price of silver per ounce........ ° 


| Dee. 12, 1903. 


| Sen. 13, 1904.| Fe b. 10, 1904. 





“£29, 243,670 
7,966,866 
38,984,069 
Ey 187, ,060 


£28, 3.414, 055 


6,185,742 
42'941.986 
20,947,874 
24,957,866 
21,424,363 


ii, 749,055 
614 

41 7635.5 976 
19,229,834 
24,826,750 
24'900,000 


81,388,418 — 
43}6% 49% 


aft 





87x 
274d. 





7 ora, 





Foreign Excuance.—The foreign exchange market has been firm during the 
greater part of the month, influenced by the continued ease in the money market 


here. 


Early in the month exchange declined some on remittances of foreign insur- 
ance companies on account of the Baltimore fire. 


This influence was offset later by 


the expected payments on account of the Panama Canal purchase, which is delayed. 


ForEIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First OF EACH MONTH. 








4.7934—80 
| 4.836— 
| 4.84 — 
14.79 — 


Sterling Bankers—60 days 
Sight.. 
Cables. 
Commercial Jong 
Docu’tary for paym’ t.| 
Paris—Cable transfers 

~ Bankers’ 60 days. 
Bankers’ sight... 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight. 
Berlin—Bankers’ 60 days 

” Bankers’ sight.... 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight.. 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight . 
Italian lire—sight 
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Rates FoR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 








BANKERS’ STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. transfers | commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight . Long. 60 days. 











Jan. 30. .+++| 4.8300 @ 4.8310 | 4.8558 i 4.8585 @ 4.8600 | 4.2246 @ res 
Feb. 6. 4.8300 @ 4.8310 | 4.8552 8 4.8585 @ 4.8595 | 4.8254 @ 4.82 
= 4.8260 @ 4.8275 | 4. BE 4.8600 @ 4.8610 | 4.8244 @ 4. 

4.8300 @ 4.8310 5 \d 4.8640 @ 4.8650 | 4.8254 @ 
4.8365 @ 4.8375 | 4.8 x ‘TROUBLE SLE 
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SILvER.—The price of silver in London last month fluctuated between the ex- 
treme figures of 25°; and 2714 d. The final price was 267, a net advance of 11, d. 


MontTsiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1902, 1908, 1904. 





1902, | 1903, 190h. | 1902, | 1903. | 1904. 











MONTH. | | : —| 
High| Low.| High| Low. High Low. | MONTH. | Frigh| Low.| High| Low.| High Low. 


January..| : 2143 : 4 24 2536 
February | 25,5 | 2 %) 2 2: % 3 
March....! | | 22 2 ee ..-. | Septemb’r 

April..... | 25de | 2756 | .... | .... ||October.. 

1 te | 2 ° eee. ||Novemb’r| 2 

June. 2 ie | 4 2 eoce | ooce || Decemb’r} 2 





FOREIGN AND Domestic Corn AND BULLION—QuoTATIONS IN NEW York. 


Bid. Asked. | Bid. Asked. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.85 0 Mexican 20 pesOS. ........sese0s $19.52 $19.60 
TWOUET TEMBER. .ccicccccsccecese 3.85 3.8 | Ten guilders....... 3.95 4.00 
Twenty marks a . Mexican dollars..........eseoes 46 4814 


FA bee gp ney PUECVING BONER... 000060000 42 4514 
i Ce I isninkcdnttescececnce 42 45144 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 267d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 5814 @ 59%ée. Fine silver (Government assay), 583g @60c. The official price was 
58léc. 

GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The mints last month coined $35,603,500 gold, 
$1,475,000 silver and $22,350 minor coins, a total of $37,100,850. Only $1,282,000 
of silver dollars were coined. The coinage for the Philippine Government amounted 
to 9,545,000 pieces. 

CoINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


1903. 1904. 


Gold. | Silver. | Gold, Silver. Gold. | Silver. 





Pee | 

January $7, 660, 000 | $2,908,687 67,635,178 $1,707,000! $2,765,000 $4,657,000 
February ‘acein 3. 2,489,000 7.438.510 1,521,000 | 35,603,500 1,475,000 
March sare 1 | 2,985. 6,879,920 1,595,987 | 
3,388,273 137.400 1,809,000 
1,873,000 69,000 1, 584,000 
2,464,353 j 
2,120, 2,254,000 

8 040, 000} 2,236,000 450.000 
September —_ ° 3,560,860 2,831,165 645,692 
October..... 1,890,000 2,287,000 1,540,000 2,324,000 
November. ‘ sis 2,675,000 2,399,000 8.794.600 1,401,000 
December 6,277,925 1,932,216 10,043,060 ‘ 567.435 


$47,109,852 | $29,928,167 $43,683,970 $19,874,440 | $38,368,500 | $6,132,000 





EvROPEAN Banks.—The Bank of England gained $6,000,000 gold in February but 
has $2,500,000 less than it held a year ago. Germany gained $10,000,000 in the 
month and has about that amount more than in 1903. Russia since February 1st 
gained $26,000,000 gold and has $70,000,000 more than a yearago. France in the 12 
months has lost $35,000,000. 
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GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





January 1, 1904. February 1, 1904. March 1, 1904. 








Gold. Silver. 4 Silver. Gold, 








94,481,568 


SP BRARE 
SRSARESE 
BEESS=e2 
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SSLaraioend 
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4,189,000 
Nat. Belgium 3,152,667 
Totals £330,750,508 £105, 428,121 eee | £106,531,742 | £349, 137,508 
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NATIONAL BANK CrrcuLaTIon.—Nearly $3,500,000 National bank notes were 
added to circulation last month, about $2,700,000 being based upon Government 
bonds. The bond deposits to secure circulation increased $2,440,000 and amount to 
$392,671,550, of which all but $5,400,000 consist of 2 per cents. 


NATIONAL BaNnK CIRCULATION. 





Nov. 30, 1908.| Dec. 31, 1903.| Jan. 31, 1904.| Feb. 29,1904. 











Total amount outstanding $421,106,979 | $425,163,018 | $426,857,627 | $430,324,310 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds 383,018,484 | 387,273,623 | 387.657,731 390,352,491 
Circulation secured by lawful money....| 38,088,495 37,889,395 39,199,896 39,971,819 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 7 2,425,200 2,432,950 
Five per cents. of 1894 S 356,150 | 44 
Four per cents. of 1895 | 245 1,245,100 
Three per cents, of 1898. 707, 1,717,580 
Two per cents. of 1900 378,467,400 | 383,591,650 


| $884,625,930, $389,335,680 10} $392,671,550 




















The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits ; 
4 per cents. of 1907, $6,884,400; 5 per cents. of 1894, $112,000; 4per cents. of 1895, $11,679,550 ; 
3 percents. of 1808, $7,623,720 ; 2 per cents. of 1930, $108,957,700; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924. 
$1,849,000 ; State and city bonds, $25,175,528; Philippine Island certificates, $7,152,000; Hawaiian 
Islands bonds, $1,092,000, Railroad bonds, $15,509,000, a total of $186,034,898. 

Unitep States Foreign Trapg.—The exports of merchandise in January 
exceeded $141,000,000 and were the largest ever reported for that month, but they 
were $33,000,000 less than the exports in December and $18,000,000 less than in 
either October or November last. Imports were valued at more than $82,000,000 in. 
January, which is nearly $3,000,000 less than the total in the corresponding month 


ExPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





MONTH OF MERCHANDISE. 


JANUARY. E. 7 


Se ee $15,501,446 | $58,239,771 | Exp.,$57,351,675. Exp., $2.251,954 
117,597,148 | 75,897,102| ** "41,700,046 Exp. xP 424.626 
136/325.601 | 69 * 6710181521 | 3} 


“ 





, | Gold Balance, | Silver Balance. 
Imports. Balance. | | 





oe “ 


008, 
‘© 48.817,483 Imp., “ 
9,044,084; 


| 
749,596,115 | 366,943,381 |Exp., 382,652,734 Imp., Exp., 15,212,720 
800,046,486 | 486,419,633) °° 313,626,853, ** |} ** 12,359,201 
902,237,970 | 459,088,141) “ 443 Be “16,200,844 
872,668,418 | 526,116,998; ** ‘ “8 d “ 
598,149,514} ** 5: - Mt 
565,365,625) * ihe = 
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of last year. They were, however, nearly $5,000,000 more than in December lust, 
and in fact were greater than in any other month since April, 1903. The net ex- 
ports for the month were $59,000,000, or $10,000,000 more than in January, 19v3. 
For the seven months of the current fiscal year the total exports were nearly 
$929,000,000—the largest ever reported for a similar period, while the imports were 
$565,000,000, leaving a balance of $363,000,000 of net exports. The net imports of 
gold in January were $7,633,941 and for the seven months $45,914,990. Silver ex- 
ports in January were $2,008,755 and in seven months $11,145,544. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—January receipts of the Gov- 
ernment were $45,895,406 and expenses $42,654,772, leaving a surplus of $3,240,634, 
which with the the surplus resulting in the first six months of the fiscal year, makes 
a surplus for the seven months since July 1, 1903, of $4,882,314. In the previous 
year the surplus for the corresponding period exceeded $33,000,000. A comparison 
with the previous year shows a decrease in receipts for the seven months of $12,- 
000,000 and an increase in expenditures of $16,000,000. 


UnitTep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


EXPENDITURES. 
February, 
Source. 1904. 
Civiland mis........ $10, 753, 152 


RECEIPTS. 


February, 
1904. 
$20,794,649 
18,067,922 
7,032,835 


Since 
July 1, 1903. 
$93,203,465 
79,104, = 

66, 122.08 
7,463, re 
96,635,724 
_17,900,120 120 


772 $360, 438,935 


Since 
July 1, 1903. 
$175, 784,376 
157,260,236 
82,276,637 


Source. 
eee 


Internal revenue... 


Miscellaneous 
13. 574, 109 


Total.....cc..005 $45,895,406  $365,321,249 _ 1a -715,657 
Excess of receipts... 3,240,634 4,882,314 $42,654 


Unirep States Pusitic DeBt.—The statement of the public debt for February 
shows that the 5 per cent. bonds of 1904 no longer form a part of the interest-bear- 


Pensions......... 
Interest 


WE iiseraseass 


UnitTep States Pusiic DEBT. 





| Jan. 1, 1903. 





et pe debt: 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 
Loan of ios’ ? per, cent..... . 


Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent.. 
Total interest-bearing debt.... 


Debt on which interest has ceased. 
Debt bearing no interest: 


Legal tender and old demand notes..... 
National bank note redemption acct.. 


Fractional currency.... 


Total non-interest bearing debt 


Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in| 


the Treasury : 
Gold certificates.. iameann 
Silver a 
Treasury notes of 1890 


Total certificates and notes. 
sqregate debt 
in the Treasury: 
Or otal cash assets . 
Demand liabilities... 


Balance .... 
Gold reserve. 
Net cash balance. 


Total 
Total debt, less cash in the’ Treasury. 


per cent....... 


$445,940,750 
233,178,650 
81,230 
19,385,050 
118,489,900 
97,515,660 


Jan. 1, 190k. | 


Feb. 1, 1904. 


Mch. 


1, 1904. 





$542,664,850 | 


156,818,600 


010 
6,590,500 
118,489,900 


77,153,360 | 


$542,909,950 


156,591,500 | 
29,990 
5,314,250 |. 


118,489,900 
77,185,360 


$542,909,950 
156,591,500 


118,489,900 
77,135,360 





$914,541,240 


1,255,710 | 


346,734,863 | 


42,169,652 | 
6,872 ¥504 | 


$901,747,220 | 
1,196,530 | 


346,734,863 
36,976,574 
6,870,587 


$900,470,950 
1,196,530 


346, 734,863 
S534. 696 
6. 870,587 


$895,156, 700 
3,161,680 


346,734,863 
39,179,309 
6,870,587 








| $395,774,109 | 


1,311,574,059 | 


| 
383,564,069 


468,957,000 
24,053,000 


$390,582,025 
1,293,525,775 


15,906,000 


447,175,869 
472,247,000 | 


$392, 140, 147 
1,293, 807,627 


487,949,869 
464,261,000 
15,322,000 


$302, 784, 759 
1,291, 103, 139 


477, 903, 869 








$876,574,069 


2,188,148, 128 | 
| 1,831,081,200 


966,671,820 


$935,328,869 | 


2,228,854,644 


1,405,621,982 
1,026,247,087 


$967 532,869 
2,261,340,496 


1,413,110,668 
1,034,365,584 





$364,409,380 
150,000,000 
214,409,380 


$379,374,895 
"000 
229'374,895 


$378,745,084 
150,000,000 
228,745,084 





$364,409,380 
947, 164,679 


$379,374,895 
914,150,880 


$378, 745, 084 
915,062,543 
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ing debt. They matured February 2 and have all been paid except $1,965,200, 
which are included in the ‘‘debt on which interest has ceased since maturity.” 
The interest-bearing debt now amounts to $895,000,000, of which $156,000,000 will 
mature in 1907 and $77,000,000 in 1908. The remainder of the debt will not be 
redeemable until 1925 and 1980. The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, is $918, - 
000,000, an increase for the month of about $3,000,000. The cash balance in the 
Treasury was reduced nearly $5,700,000. 

Money IN THE UniTep States TREASURY.—The total amount of money in the 
United States Treasury was reduced $900,000 in February, but the net amount, 
after deducting certificates and Treasury notes outstanding, increased about $750,- 
000. The net amount of gold increased nearly $7,000,000. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| Feb. 1, 1904. | Mch. 1, 1904. 
$686,651,991 | $698,935,700 | $698,448,007 
470,783,167 477,594,756 | 485,656,379 488,501,788 
057,667 11,579,510 | 7,151,148 7,142,510 
6,419,206 | 8,306,927 | 10,483,124 11,417,518 
2,910,158 3,408,578 | 8,988,196 9,368,47; 
16,251,253 | 12,009,829 | 18,654,036 | 14,040,247 


$1,136,617,534 |$1,199,551,591 $1,229,818,583 $1,228,918,545 
833,909,877 | 902,745,162 | 940,743,110 989,089,014 
$02,707,657 | $296,806,429 | $280,075,473 | $280,829,531 


Jan. 1, 1903. | Jan. 1, 1904. 





Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars.... 
Silver bullion... 
Subsidiary silver 
United States note 


$17,196,088 | 





Total 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 











Net cash in Treasury 





MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs.—The volume of money in cir- 
culation increased $15,500,000, and now exceeds $2,503,000,000, the largest ever 
recorded. The per capita circulation has increased to $80.75, which is also the highest 
point ever reached. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





| Jan. 1, 1903. | Jan. 1, 1904. | Feb. 1, 1904. | Mch. 1, 1904. 





Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 
United States notes, 





«ORS 


680,632 
78,310,334 
94,350,669 
846,418,819 

23,920,426 
343,770,858 
368,678,531 





-08 000 $2. 





$627,905,855 
17 


95,470,325 
469,573,609 
935,828 
15,233,673 


408,203,591 


$2,487,979,301 
000 


$638,909,710 
76,400,191 
402, 101,102 


780,933 
330 312, 541 
416,284,063 


$2,503,481 ,897 


‘otal 
Population of United State: 


+292, 81,407,000 
Circulation per capita..... ove $30. 38 $30.61 $30.75 














SuppLy oF Money IN THE UniTep StatTes.—The stock of money in the 
country on March 1 is estimated at $2,793,311,428, an increase of $16,000,000 last 
month, of which $10,500,000 was gold. Since January 1 last the money supply has 
increased nearly $30,000,000. 


SuprLy oF MonEy IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mech. 1, 1904. 


Jan. 1, 1908, | Jan. 1, 190h. howe 1, 190, 


hae t7Y 876,715 $1,314,622,524 $1, 826,841,555 | $1, ty 357,717 
.501 | '559,167,979 | ‘563, 619,979 
23,057,667 | 11,579,510 7,151,148 
100. 769,875 | 105,938,279 | 105,903,449 
346,681, ‘016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 
384,929, 784 | 425,163,018 | 426,857,627 


‘$2,051, 408,558 is. 763,152,326 $2.77, 054,774 


Gold coin and bullion 
Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 
Subsidiary silver 
United States notes. 


National bank notes 430, 324,310 


$2,793,311,428 











ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1904, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903: 





YEAR 1903.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1994. FEBRUARY, 1904. 





High. Low. Highest. oa est. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 89% 54 | 70%4—Feb. | —Feb. 3 70% «64 6514 
. preferred 10344 843g | 9234—Jan. Si56—Jan 6 918g 88 8844 


Baltimore & Ohio | 85%—Jan. 7354—Feb. 7354 7456 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 9634 8234) 92 —Jan. 8754—Feb. 92 754 868756 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 2 | §244—Jan. 38 —Feb. 38 403g 


Canadian Pacific............ a 115% | 12144—Jan. 22 | 1124—Feb. 2 112% 114 
Canada Southern 7 68144—Jan. 2 . cn sie ip 
Central of New Jersey | 16334—Jan. 

Ches. & Ohio | 36 —Jan. 28 


Chicago & Alton 40 —Feb. 

” preferred... } 60 8544—Jan. 
Chicago, Great Western.. 1734—Jan. 2 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 14844—Jan. 

. referred 1 79}4—J an. 
Chicago Northwestern... 

- ferred 
Chicago 


oe erred 
Clev., Cin., Chie. & St. Louis.. 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co 
Colorado Southern 
” lst preferred 
” 2d preferred 2836 2 i 
Consolidated Gas Co . 25] 185 —Feb. 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 188% 149 . 22|154 —Feb. 
Delaware, Lack. & Western. " i | 25044—Feb. 
Denver & Lew 3 Grande. -| 43 2386, . | 1844—Feb. 

preferred ti " | 6444—Feb. 
Detroit Southern... me . 23| 844—Feb. 

* preferred 4g—Jan. | 1744—Feb. 
Duluth sb. S. & Atl., pre ‘ 1144—Feb. 
Erie - 2] 22 —Feb. 
| 6144—Feb. 

_o 
—Jan. 
Express Ad . 6 9293 —Jan, 

«  American.. . —Feb. 

» United States | 15044 95 le —Feb. 

" Wells, Fargo. ae \e i= —Jan. 
Hocking Valley - 106% 63 

. preferred 
Illinois Central 
Iowa Central 
Kansas City Southern. 

" aaa 
Kans. City Ft.8. & Mem. pref..| 
Louisville & Nashville 
Manhattan consol 
Metropolitan securities 
Metropolitan Street 
aan Cent +". 


: " preferred 
Missouri, Kan. a 
. ‘preferred... 

Missouri Pacific 
Natl. of Mexico, pref al ° 
y 2d preferred., 21%—Jan. 
122 —Jan. 
N Y., Chicago & St. Boo 32144—Jan. 
, 2d preferred..... oosel OF 69 —Jan, 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 


N. Y., Ontario & Western 
Norfolk & Western.. 

. preferred... 
North American Co... 


Pacific Mail 

Pennsy!vania R. R 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 


Reading 
, Ist prefered 
. 2d preferred 
Rock Island 
* preferred 


St. L, & San Fran. 2d pref.... 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
’ preferred 
Southern Pacific Co. 
Southern Railway 
. preferred 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
. preferred 


Union Pacific 
+ preferred 


Western Union 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
” second preferred.... 
Wisconsin Central... . 
* preferred 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 
American Car & Foundry.... 


American Ice 
American Locomotive 
t] — 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 
" preferred 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products 
” preferred 


Distillers securities 
General Electric Co 


International Paper Co 
7 preferred 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 


Pressed Steel Car Co 
. preferred 

Republic Iron & Steel Co 
" preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co........ 
” preferred 


U. 8. Leather Co 

. preferred... 
U.S. Realty & Con. 

. preferred... 
U. 8. Rubber Co. 


High. Low. 





YEAR 1903.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1904.| FEBRUARY, 1504. 


- 
85° 
68 


3544 
764 


93 
iit 
4234 
157% 


4 


6914 
897% 
81 
5356 
86 


78 





Highest. 
2444—Jan. 
4—Jan. 
89 —Jan. 
909 —Jan. 


3344—Jan. 
1234%—Jan. 
1 —Jan. 
21944—Jan. 


—Jan. 
—Jan. 


4944—Jan. 
1644—Jan. 


36% -Jan. 
i4—Jan. 

Jan, 
8614—Jan. 


41 —Jan. 
oy 
2914—Jan. 
3934—Jan. 


82144—Jan. 
914_2—Jan. 


2134—Jan. 
41 —Jan. 
89 —Jan. 
19%—Jan. 
2934—Jan. 
14—J an. 
4774--Jan. 


52. —Jan. 
2134—Jan. 
72 —Jan. 
324%—Jan. 
944—Jan. 
2334—Feb. 
804g—Jan. 
5U4—Jan. 
944%4—Jan. 
1315g—Jan. 
7844—Jan. 


109%—Jan. 
2234—Jan. 
744—Jan. 


2644—Jan. 
17944—Jan. 


1434—Jan. 
674%—Jan. 
4034—Feb. 
1644—Jan. 


33 —Jan. 
724—Jan, 
834—Jan. 
49l4—Jan. 
22144—Jan. 


| 79%—Jan. 


844—Jan. 
7934—Jan. 
Jan 


| 5734—Feb. 


145g—Jan. 


| 5444-Jan. 
| 1254—Jan. 


| 60 


—Jan. 


BENS RaBR 


RNNSSS WARRN 


EES 


SSNBNRN BN 


oRBENS wR Nw 


RB 


BoSRoRRR YVR Wowk BR 


Lowest. 


1944—Feb. 
55 —Feb. 


8834—Feb. 
—Feb. 


81 


24 —Feb. 


| 11244—Feb. 


9544—Jan. 


210 —Feb. 


39144—Feb. 
Ht ae an. 
5734—J an. 


3914 —Jan. 
134%—Feb. 
29146—Feb. 
4244—Feb. 
18144—Feb. 
7744—Jan. 


34144—Feb. 
2144—Feb. 
22 —Feb. 
32 —Feb. 


7244—Feb. 
8644—Feb. 


17 —Feb. 
3234—Feb. 
86 —Jan. 
1444—Feb. 
22 —Feb. 
164%—Jan. 
38 —Jan. 


4344 Feb. 
1734—Jan. 
67 —Jan. 
284%—Jan. 
744—Feb. 
1644—Jan. 
7544—Jan. 
46 —Feb. 
8834—Jan. 
1223g—Feb. 
61 —Feb. 


1014—Jan. 
17 —Feb. 
6834—Jan. 


2284—Feb. 
15644—Feb. 


1034—Jan. 


641% - Feb. 


36 —Jan 


144%4—Feb. 
2614—Feb. 


69 —Jan. 


64—Jan. 
4044—Jan. 


174—Jan. 
7434—Jan. 


634—Feb. 


7554—Jan. 

54—Jan. 
40 —Jan. 
104%—Feb. 
41 —Jan. 

954—Jan. 
54144—Feb. 


Sakd 


RR LSE 


mm SSK 


BRoRaasraan 


SB owe 


® Rece 


— 
Cle me dS 


ae 
im om orm OS 


xh 


akERae altel? 





High. Low. Closing. 
234 19% 20% 
00% 5 56 


8834 8836 
87 81 


mith: 112% tis 
lig 9744 y4 
215% 210 
4556 


80 
5934 
2446 


97 
Pt 
39: 

7 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





’ Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
NaME. P vous Amount. ~~ a 
‘ me.’ Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 





Ann Arbor 6 Se TERE 7,000,000! Q J | 92 Feb. 29,°04| 9334 92 22,000 
Fe eos Sant ta F 4°3,1995 148,155,000 | A&0 100 Feb. 29,704 | 100 9944 | 1,250,500 
ch Top anta Fe gen g 4’s. . 29, 4, Ri 
registered...........++ A&O 993% Feb. 17,°04| 9934 9934 5,000 

ad, ustment, g. ae lxow 8734 Feb. 29,04 | 8944 

registered seattet nates : NOV | 8&Jan. 26,'04| .... 
stam 1995 112, 8844 Feb. 17,’04 
serial d 

series C. 

registered 

SOTINS BD... ccccccccece . 1906 
registered 

series E........... cocccle 








registered nao wneeumse 
1909 


registered 
registered 


registered...... vovne 
series J 

registered. . 
series K.....02- puatonion 1913 
registered 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


registered 

East.Okla.div.1stg.4’s,1928 
" nes istered, 

l Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 





ett cLeLLLLLLLGL 
DOADRPPr PP PPP PP PP > 


Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 


Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.1stg.4’s.1952 | | 


” registered. 
Charleston& Savannah Ist g. 7’s..1936 
Sav: anh Florida & W’n Ist g. 6’s..1934 
Ist g. 5’s 1934 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1928 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s..1938 
SiLSpsOc.& G.RR.&ld g.gtd g.4s.1918 


114% Oct. 8. °02 mui 
9234 Feb. 29,04 92% 
92 Feb. 15,°04 92 

10834 Dev. 13.°98 | 2... eeee 

125% Nov. 30,°3 

1125, Jan. 26,°04 | 

lll) = Apr. 20,708 | 
87 Aug.22,’01 
91% Oct. 30. 03 


9314 Feb. 29,°04 | 9434 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. Bigs. .1925 Poa 

{| »  registered.. 71,798,000 9436 Jan. 12.03 | .... 
. 48 101% Feb. 29, 04 | 10134 
= Feb. 17,’04 | 10134 
94 Nov.23,'03 | 


8914 wee. 15,’ 4 804 





: } 69,963,000 § | 


21g - year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 592,000 
Pitt Jun. & eS © 2 ada Bhs. 1925 
tere: 
Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 
s areal = sigs. 1925 a 

* Southw’n div. Ist g. 

« registered t 48,590,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. fis's , 1908 1,009,000 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, 1st g.6’s. .1922 515,000 
——s Western, |st 2.4’s. “woned 

P. Morgan & Co. cer. 


ro) oe ee ee 


Be! 
g 


F2n00uN satzodoumads 


92% Feb. 24, ‘04 | 97 

88 Feb. 29,704 | 88% 

9044 July 16, 201 | on 
| 11444 junezt ,"02 | 
10934 Oct. 28° 03 | 

122 Jan. 12; 704 | a 
| 98 Aug. 1.703 | esee 
100144 Feb. 13,°03 | .... 
116 Feb. 25,04 | adh 


128°" June 6,°02 | .... gave 
124% Junez, 03 | 

12144 Feb. 27°04 | 15114 ot 3,000 
08%6 Feb. 20,704 | in 9196 | 7 72,000 


sees 


fee Dee me eee RR RRR Ree RB ce oe ee eR RR RR 


dt el 
Peer 
ws 


£2 


— 
s= 3s 


bale teels: el ot 
& & GP & & om ow 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 | 

{ Guespany, & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4s. 1998 | 

Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1943 | 

| Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6's. 1921 
, cons. Ist 6’s, 1922 

Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g. 4’s..1951 | 

ae 


= 
< 


< 


sist 
335 





: 
& 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
Last Sate. | FEBRUARY SALES. 


Date. 





NAME. ioe 4 Amount. 
e *| Price. |High. Low.| Total. 


Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 | 


* con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 
* registered 


Ced. Rap i- Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 | 
Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s, g, 1927 | 


Canada Southern Ist int. gtd 5’s, 1908 
2a 1913 


gis 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 | 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 


Central R’y of Georgia, Ist ct 1945 
. registered red $1,000 
con, g. 5’s 


6,500,000 


"11,000,000 4 


1,905,000 
150,000 


p> zohba yoooou 


10244 Feb. 26,’04 | 


117_—s Jan. 19,04 


12034 Mar. 16,703 | 


118 Jan. 27,02 
40 Aug.24,°95 


102% 102 | 


102% Feb. 29,°04 | 103 


107 Feb. 24,’04 | 
107 Aug. 14, 03 | 
924% Jan. 11,’04 | 


103% Nov.14,°08 
116% Feb. 24,’04 
10544 Feb. 29,°04 


Re ws oper b> > > 
weer ee ihe Pewee 


con. g. Bs, ree $0008 
Ist. pref. inc. g.5 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s. 

3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 
Chat. div. pur. my. ‘g. 8.1951 
_— & Nor. Div. ici 


1008 a Sg 18, — 


2) Feb. 300 
1854 Feb. 6,704 
92 Aug.21,"02 


104 Feb. 19.°04 
102. June29,’99 
108. July 2,°03 


38,000 
79,000 
45,000 


wae wooo 
eee #393 


SO tt 


128% Feb. 
130 Feb. 
111% Feb. 


S 
~— 
a 
& 
wo 


& 

-* 
© 
a 


oe 
Am. Dock & apecover’ t Co. 5’s, 1921 
amc & H. 


& & 


ae 
a 


. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 
Lehigh & W. 5 Coal con. 5’s...1912 

* con.extended gtd. 416’s. 1910 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 


1908 


35 


doe 
©o 
RE 


» 
101% Feb. 


_ 
3 
3 

eH 


5 
g 888 Seeee 


So bP BESSSE ERED 


Pe we weer Re wee eee & 
DR 


10814 Feb. 
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9% Dec. 
112. May 
100% Feb. 1: 
94% Jan. 27, 
106% Oct. 
9056 Dec. : 


83% Feb. 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A..... 
Mortgage gold 6’s 

1st con. g.5’s 
registered 

Gen. m. g. nga 
registered 

Crai lp 

(R. & A. d. ) Ly 

2d con. 

Warm § 

| Greenbrier Ry. ist gtd. 4’s. 


Chic. & Alton B. R. ref. g. 3’s. 
. vasistere’. 


Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
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Chicago, Burl. & Quince 
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Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 
4’s joint bonds 192 
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5’s, debentures 
| Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 


Chicago & E. Ill. Ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
f . small bonds. 
* 1st con. 6’s, gold 
. 1936 


on. =. Ist 5’s. 
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BOND SALES. 435 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal Amount. | int’st! 
ata paid. | price, Date.| High. Low.| Total. 








Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
( Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 1,751,000 
. terminal g. 5’s, 1914 748, 
gen. g. 4’s, series A....1989 23,676,000 
registered poe =e 
gen. g. 344’s, series B.1989 | 
registered | 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 | 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7s, 1910 
1st 5’s 1910 
1st 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
lst So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. & Min. .% £. 5°s.1921 
Mil. & N. 1st M. L. 6’s.1910 
1st con. 6’s 1913 
Northwestern con. 7’s. 
extension 4’s. 
registered 
gen. g. 314’s 
registered 
sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | 
registered 
sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 | 


170 Feb. 5,°04/170 170 
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11336 Oct. 28.703 
10544 July 29,708 | 
11034 Jan. 28,’04 
10934 Feb. 2.704 | 10954 
11444 Feb. 8°04 
118” Oct. 3703 
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111% Dec. 11, 03 | 
109% Jan. 15. 04 
10634 Mar. 30,703 
105 Feb. 29.704 
10434 Jan. 21,'04 | 
108% Jan. 22°04 | 
| 10834 Jan, 12,°04 | 
| 115% Feb. 10,704 
}128 May 28,’01 
127 Apr. 8,84 
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sinking f’d deben, 5’s.1933 
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Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7 
Milwaukee & Madison ist 6s. 
Northern Illinois Ist 5’s........ "77910 | 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. —- 5's. “1909 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n ist. Py 6’s.1921 
ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 | 
Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 | 
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436 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norte.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal) 4mount. | Intst 
Due. Paid.) price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 


131 Feb. 26,°04 | 13134 131 
131 I. 04| 131° 131° 
121” Feb. 25°04 | 131” 


29,°04 
109% bet, 26,03 


| 104% Dec. 5,’03 
118) «=(Oct. 10,19” 
113 Dec. 22,03 


9844 Feb. 29,’04 
ta Oct. 8,02 | 
Feb. 2,’04 





roe 


+ mage St.P., Minn.& Oma.con.6’s.1930 
. con.6’s reduced to3}4’s.1930 

f Chic., St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. ‘* 's..1930 
(St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic, & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s 1982 


Cin., Ham. £ Deg, ng s’k. f’d7’s. 4 
5 Day. a n Ist gt. ‘dg. ‘B’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. Ale. &St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 
Cin. ‘wabe ‘& Mich. div. ists. 4’s.1991 
St. Louisdiv. Ist nn trust g.4’s.1990 
Sp eld & Col. div. ie. ee. . — 
hite W. Val. div. =< ¥ 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. st g.4’s. 1988 
. registered 
” con. 6’s. -1920 
Cin. \S’dusky&Clev. con. 1st g. 5781928 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. con.7’s 1914 
* sink. fund 7's 914 
.. gen. consol 6’s 
registered 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 1940 
Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s... 
’ income 4’s 1990 
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Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
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Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s. 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s... 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 
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Rio Grande Western Ist z. ‘#s..1939 
{ « mege.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 

Utah Central 1st gtd. g. 4’s...1917 

Denv. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 5’s.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. oe :— 
Detroit & 1 ow 1st lien g. 4s... 


Detroit senthers Ist g. 4’s 951 
* Ohio South. div.lstg. tee iit 
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Duluth So. } Fn & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
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BOND SALES. 


437 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


for the month. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Erie Ist ext. g. 4’s 
{ 2d extended g. 5’s 
3d extended g. 414’s... 
| 4th extended g. 5’s.... 
5th extended g. 4’s.. 
| 1st cons. gold 7’s . 
1st cons. fund g.7’s. ...1920 
Erie R.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 
» registered 
‘ Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 
’ registered 
. Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 
| Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 
Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..1908 
" small 
| Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s 
4 Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g. 5’s. 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s 
N.Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 
| wipe gtd. currency 6’s 


1 
. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 
Co. it currency 6's. 9 
N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt g5’s,.1946 
" —_ 


Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
t) 1st General g 5’s. 1942 
. Mount Vernon Ist 6’s. ..1923 
* §$ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 


Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 414’s.1941 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.1st 6's. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1£28 


Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 


Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 
‘ registered 


Hock, Val. Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 
" registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 


[llinois Central, Ist g. 4’s 
. registered 

” 1st gold 3}4’s 

. registered 

. extend Ist g 314’s. 

” registered 

. ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 

. registered.. 

” total outstg.. . $13,950,000 

* collat. trust gold 4’s..1952 

. regist’d 

. col.t.g¢.48L.N.0.&Tex.1953 

. yoqemesed 

« Cairo Bridge g 4’s. 

” registered 

’ Louisville div.g. 3}4’s.1953 

. registered 

7 Middle div. reg. 5’s... 

*  §t. Louis div. g.3’s.... 

, red 
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Last SALE 


FEBRUARY SALES. 





*| Price. 





& B BP & & Be ge ge wk BP er PR PRP eR Be op oom 


OP rPaKnKnaanarandeAaZzod 


Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 





114 May 25,°03 
112 Nov. 18,’03 | 
11034 Feb. 25,’04 | 
1144 Feb. 15,’04 
101% J —_ 03 | 
13544 Feb. 5,’04 
130 Aug. 7. 03 
96% Feb. a7 04 

ie Jan. 21,’04 

Feb. 29,704 


| $84 Feb. 4,’04 
| 89 Feb. 24,°04 


25% Junel7,’03 


117% Feb. 23,’04 
106 Aug. 5, 02 
131 Feb. 4, 04 


113% Jan. 12,04 
113% Nov.25,’03 


108% Jan. 6,"04 


111% Feb. 17,’04 
10944 Jan. 8.704 
99 Nov. 4 4,03 
104 Jan. 23, 04 
113% Jan. 8.704 


108 Feb. 4,°04 


11634 Nov. 11,03 
103 Dee. 17, "038 
112 June 2 02 
95 Sept.15,’91 


Dec. 17,03 
Mar. 11,’98 
Feb. 25,°04 
Feb. 16,’04 


10134 Jan. 11,’04 
Feb. 17,°04 


Nov.23,'03 


1 Oct. 27,°03 
113% Mar. 12,19” 
99% Oct. 14,°03 
94 Mar. 28,03 
9944 Oct. 22,°03 


103. Nov. 6,08 
102 Oct. 4,°08 
103 Feb. 19,’04 
10454 May 20,702 


Jan. 12; 04 


| 10144 Jan. 31,719 


9344 Jan. 14.704 

% Sept. 10,°95 
100 Nov. 7,19" 
124 Dec. 1, 99 
10314 Sept. 26, 03 
101% Ton 31, 91 
124 May 16; 03 


| 11034 
| 11446 


13514 





8634 84 
8534 
8834 


10594 104” 
74 73h 


10344 102% 


10554 104% 


115,000: 





438 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norte.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Lasr SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





NAME. Principal | 4mount. Int’st| 
Due. | Paid.| price, Date. |High. Low:| Total. 








Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. 4's, 1932 241,000 'M& 8/105 Jan. 22,19° Si sho 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 16,555,000 |2 pD15\119 Feb. 25,°04/)119 118 
. gold 5’s, registered. ia 955,000 |5 15/117 Oct. 3,°03| 1... .. 
g. 344’s.... 1,352,000 ig D15| 87 Jan. 23,°04 
a ‘ aciial f " |J D 15) 10644 Aug.17,’99 

|J & D 10244 Dec. 1 15.703 

t |\J & D|/121_ Feb. 24) 99 

s|10l Mar. 3,702 


| 107% Sept.11,’03 
| 10744 Dec. 18,01 
11984 Feu: i908 Hs sing 
4 Feb. 19,°04 | 119) 9 

9914 Feb. 29704 | 100" 99" | 
| 70 Nov.19,’03 | 
| 1105¢ Feb. 19,04 | 112°" 1105g| 6,000 
| 89 Feb. 5,°04/ 89 89 1,000 


6834 Feb. 27,°04| 701% 68% | 
6354 Oct, i61y| * %%4 
118 Feb. 26,704 | 119 


112 Jan. 26,'04 .... 
| 112 Feb. 16,’04 | 112 


= 





£3.23 


Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 
. lst gtd. g. 5’s. 
Indiana, Dlinois & iowa ist g. Vs, “080 
Internat. & Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold.1919 
« dg. - ~" sen . 1905 


Sa 
25 
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3d g. 
Iowa Central ist gold 5’s 1938 
refunding g. 4’s ...1951 


= 


=e 
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Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 
. registered 


Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s...1937 
} . 2d mtge. g. 5’s...........1941 


8 
s 
5 


. 


Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5’s... 1945 


Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 


' registered 
Lehigh val N. Y. Ist m. g. 44¢’s.1940 | 10534 Jan. 15,’04 
ag ee 7 poet 1/105 Jan. 6,°04 

J 11354 June 102 

109% Oct. 18,°99 
107 Jan. 19,04 | 


EE | 
8 56: 








+ registered 
Lehigh “ss J nine gtd g. 4’s..... 


red 
{ Elm.,Cort. 'e x. Ist g.1st ptd 6’s 1914 | 
” g. gtd 5’s 914 


Long Island Ist cons. 5’s 610,000 | Q a | 113% Aug.25,703 | 
Nov.22,’99 


. ee ey , eae 19381 cn eke 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s. . 1938 10 29:04 | 10016 10044 
wi . 29 9,704 | }101 ‘101 


7 Ferry Ist g. 4146's. 
° g. 4’s 1982 é ‘ y 5,°97 pers 
* unified g. 4’s. mae: ( 99 - 19704 99% 99 
deb. g. 5’s........ é artes 
Brooklyn & N Montauk Ist 6's... 


st } f 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g. 5’s, * Mar. c 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach fg 5's, 1927 | *883/000 | M & 8| 112% Jan. 10,°02 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 1,425,000 QsAN| 112% Apr. 9,°02 


Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s ..1930 8,584,000 | 5 & p} 115% Feb. 26,704 
+ gold 5’s....... ‘ 2: ae 
Unified gold 4’s ‘ | . 29,°04 ! 191,000 
registered ...... . KET sass @ece | sesewese 
collateral trust g.: , 1931 - 29,°04 
E., Hend. & N. 1st 6’s.’.1919 7. 5,’08 
L, Cin.&Lex.g. 444’s, .. 1931 | . 3,708 | 
N.O. & Mobile Istg.6"s..1430 | | 124 . 12,704 | 
2d g. 6’s 1930 12234 Aug.31,03 
Pensacola div. g. 6's... } 11636 Mar. 29° 12 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 125% Aug.12,’02 
2d g. 3’s 1980 | 75 = June20,’02 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.19%1 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 987 
L.&N.& — & Montg | 
Ist. g 1945 | 
South” i joint 4’s.1952 |} 
registered if 
N. Fla. & S. Ist g. g.5’s, 1937 | 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,1921 
S.&N.A.con. gtd..5's.1936 | 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g.6s,1910 | 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s. 1945 | 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1 
’ registered 
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| 107% June 2,702 
9114 Feb. 23.04 
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115 Jan. 
110 ~Mar. 
100 Mar. 
103% Feb. 27.704 
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BOND SALES. 439 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nots.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| Last SALE. FEBRUARY | SALES. 
NAME. rn naa ah ee 
e. | 


Paid. price, Date. | High. Low. | Total. 





Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6's. “1908 | J 108% Feb. 25,°04 | 108% 108% 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g. 5's, 1934 | os pene 


Mexican Central. 
. con. mtge. 4’s..... eocees 
1st con. inc. 3’s 
pd &collat. g.5° 7 
equip, & collat. g.5’s.... 
2d series g. 5’s 1919 | f 
col.trust g.44¢'slst se of1907 | ,000 | 92 Feb. 25,704 
Mexican Internat’ lst con g. 4’s,1977 é Y- j 905% July 29,01 
” Geneee gtd ‘ 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s 
' WOINIOE oc ccccccesee enene 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s 1909 
Pacific ext. 1st g. 6's 
Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s... 
lst con. g. 5’s 1 
Ist & refunding g. #s. .1949 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., Ist c.g. 4's. 1938 | | 
. stamped pay. of int. gtd. | § 
iancapels & Pacific 1st m. 5’s..1936 { 337,000 |3 & a | i683 Mar. 26,’87 
it 
) 


105° May ‘2,19° 


142 Dec. 7,°03 

11236 Dec. 24,°03 | .... .... 

120% Feb. 29,°04 | 120% 120% 

i SE xene 6000 

11446 Feb. 19,704 | 11546 114% 
734 Feb. 6°04 9734 9734 

CE AMR. ENE] cect ccce 


_SmZzorus oo: 


, mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. | | 
Minn., S. 3M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 | J&a | 103 Nov.11,’01 | 
3934 June 18, 91 


" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
9714 Feb. 29,°04 98 9634 | 157,000 

77 Feb. 26,°04! 78% 7546| 106,500 
100 Feb. 25,704 100 98% 93,000 
86 Oct. 16,°02 eves 
102. Jan. 26, *04 oaiai 
10134 Feb. 27, 101% 0% 
100 Jan. 29, ‘oie 
87 Feb. 8834 i 
111 Feb. 29, mm 6 3,000 


11934 Feb. 25,°04 | 119% 119 78,000 
108% Dec. 30,°03| 2... see. 
10634 Feb. 25,704 107° 106% 


| 10434 Feb. $ 105°" 10334 


Feb. 25,704 92 91% 
100 May 1, wade hme 
1101 Feb. 25, 101 101 
{118 Dee. é Siac atte 
11234 Feb. 29,°04 | 118% 112% 
10934 Oct. 21, sacaca” ‘abaiein 
85% Feb. 29, 857g 8414 


Missouri, K. & T. 1st meta &- wine | 
” 2d mtge. g.4’s. ‘ 
. Ist ext go a5’s 
| St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s. 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5's.1942 
| Sher.Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
| Kan: City & Pacific Ist g. 4°s... 1990 | 
Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 


Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 14,904,000 
. 3d mortenge 7’s. Fd 8,828,000 
. trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 | | we 
Seen acid Bi || mon 
. st collateral gold 5’s. . 
* registered 9,636,000 
| Cent. Branch Ry.\st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 | 3,459,000 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s.1926 520,000 
Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 7,000,000 
. 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1938 2,573,000 
” St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&). er. 581931 36,799,000 
. stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 6,532,000 
" unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 |) , 
| " registered lf 
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riv & gulf divs Ist g 4s.1933 
Ce | 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 750,000 


Mob. & Birm., pr macnn g. 5’s 374,000 
i} cies! 226,000 
700,000 | 

all | 500,000 
Mob. * Jackson Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 1,882,000 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. *. 1927 7,000,000 
f » Ist extension 6’s......1£ 974.000 | 5 
" gen. g. 9% 9,472,000 

. Montg’rydiv.1st g.5’s. 1947 4,000,000 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 1931 | 4,000,000 | 3 

* collateral g. 4’s........1330 2,494,000 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 6,300,000 
” 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 7,5 


DAAZUUNOOP RUPP RP aDZA OFUaZ 


tw tw ta 
K----- 





109» =Aug.31,19" 
90 Feb. 4,°03) .... 
25,°04 91 


July 25,°02 


12334 Dec. 31,°03 
120) Jan, 11,’04 
94 Feb, 24,°04 
114 Jan. 18,’04 
| 93 Feb. 3,°03 
89 Dec. 24,703 


120 Feb. 16,’04 
11234 Feb. 23,°04 
123 Mar. 28,’01 
116 July 31,’02 
110 Dee. 20,°99 


Se i 
C=) 
Cer ee & 
a mre Oy 


pad & & & & & 
aad 


. Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
« 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & Al1.1917 | i 
* I1st6’s T.& Pb 917 | 300,000 


Nat.R.R.of Mex. priorlieng. 4146's. | | 20,000,000 | 3 3/101 Feb. 24,°04 101 =100 
" 1st con. g. 4’s 951 | 22,000,000! A & 0} 7334 Feb. 19,04 7634 73 30,000 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g.6’s. ‘115 1,320,000 | A & 0! 108% Aug.13,94! 1... 2... | cecesee 


a! 
= 





440 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Int’ t| Last SALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
NAME. Principal) 4 mount. Pa ia. | 4 
Due. "| Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 


97 Feb. 29,°04 | 983g 9634 
98 Jan. 27.704 | er 

| 10236 Feb, 2,°04 | 1023 100% 
| 10134 Nov.25,'03 | ence 

| 1034 Apr.30,’01 

00 Jan. 14,704 

99 Dec. 12,702 

| 10056 Feb. 29,704 10084 10086 











N.Y. Cent. & Hud. Reg. mtg. 
| : 18 3768-1097 || 79,857,000 


reg 
' debenture 5’s.. 
debenture 5’s reg 4,480,000 
= a —. +" eS oes 639,000 
ebenture g. 4’s.. 
registered 5,004,000 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4's... | } 3,581,000 


reg iste 
t 90,578,000 


| itignn Seats 
icnhl n ntrai col, g. | 

iga Ara { 19,338,000 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. 4’s. 


& & Bp & & 
-S 


DOCU HEP PP RADI omewe 


| eel ome 


20,°04 
7% rae. 23.704 
| 91° Jan. 17,703 
105 Jan. 8,'04 | 
ans Nee. 14, "03 | 


ext. Ist. gtd. g. 344’s. 
’ registered 
| Carthage& Adiron. I[stgtd g. 4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’gser. A. 1940 
° smafi bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
v. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1986 
, reg. certificates 
| N.Y.&Putnamlstcon. -etdg. 
4 Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s. "1916 
West Shore Ist —e 4's. 2361 


registe: 
Lake Shore g¢ Sie 
| registered 
. deb. g. 4’s 
| Dotrots, Mon. € Toledo ue ag 166 
Kal., A. &G. R. 1st gtd ec. 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st Be" a 
| Pitt MeK'port ay. we gtd 6's... 1932 
2d g te 1934 


| registered 
| 


107% July 6,19" 
10s” Oct. 10,2 





10814 Feb. 25,704 | 109°" 10814 
107 Feb. 29,704 | 10834 107 
100 Feb. 21°04 | 1008 100 
9936 Dec. 9,°03| .... 


= 


SESSE5E2 


=s 


121 Nov. 21,08 
139 Jan. 21,'03 | 


—s 


112% Jan. 18,’04 | 
122 Jan. 16,704 | } 


er 


- 


3 
E 


—~—~ 


—~_ 

: Pod 

5s 

Sa Ra nunnaankend wsoOorroatu a 


E 
E 


C. Sturgis Ist g. £. ° 
‘& Harlem 1st mort. Tse: 

7’s registered.. 
. & Northern Ist g. ye 
. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1 
up. £ nd currency 
ego & Rome 2d _— gold 5’s.1915 
.& O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 

tica & Black River g. 4’8..1922 


N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4’s.. .1987 
. registered 


04° Feb.’ 9,504 | 104°" 104° | **' 1,000 


104 Feb. 29,704 | 104 | 48,000 
108 May 14,°08 | .... eves 


N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. | 
{ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s. 838, 18134 Apr, 29,’03 | 


New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 115% Oct. 15,94 
= Y. & New England Ist 7’s....1905 106% May 14.’03 | 
a SES penwecswa 1905 4,000, 101 Sept. 8,703 | 
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N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 103% Feb. 25,°04 | i 
. registered $5,000 only. civcmnes 100 Dec. 7,03 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 111% Feb. 23,703 | 11144 111 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 182 Sept. 2,03) .... 


* imp’mentand ext. 6’s...1934 127 Nov. 28° 03 
« New River Isté6’s 1127 Nov. 19, "03 














BOND SALES. 441 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








N Principal FEBRUARY SALES. 
— , Toe Amount. 
“ Date. \High. Low. Total. 








Norfolk & West. ~~ a con. g. 48.1996 97: . 29, 98 9714 
*  registere 38,710,500 | sept.2 mace 
» small bonds | oie. kel 
» Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.194i | 20,000,000 | “88ig Feb. 2, 04| 9044 874 
e C.C.&T.istg.t. g g 5’sl922 600,000 | 107% July 1 2) ene 
' Sci’o Val & N.E.1st g.4’s,1989 5,000,000 | 9934 Feb. 29,°04 | 100 9914 
.P. Ry prior In ry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 101,392,500 | 10234 Feb. 29;704 | 10336 102 
. — tered S017 ti 101% Dec. 2% a Eten wi 
. gen. lien g. 3’s.......... l ‘e * p 704 
: { 56,000,000 7084 Feb. 10.704 7084 
| 975g Jan. 11,°04| .... «0 


| 122°" “Oet. 17,708 
| 1382 July? "198 
| 112% ted 21, 03 
| 10844 Jan. 2 2904 
98 Nov.27,’08 
94% Feb. 19,’01 


t. Paul & Duluth div. g. 83 
8 au ulu iv. g. 4’ 
St. P et N Paciti 6’ 08 nes 
au acific gen ‘g. Ss. - 
* — registered certificates. . 7,985,000 
uluth Ist 5’s 
| eee ne. 1917 
. 1st con. g. 4’S.......... 1968 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1933 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s.......1936 
. gen. mortg. g 6's........1987 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 
. s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 
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puuoups 
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a 
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102 Apr. 02 


+ 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444’s, Ist...... -_ 


. rt 
. 346 coi. tr.reg. cts..1937 
" fia .3% col. tr.cts.serB 1941 
” rust Co. ctfs. g.344’s.1916 
Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s. .1932 
. registered 
Cin., Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g. 48.1942 
Clev.&P.gen. gtd.g.4i4’s Ser. A. = 


168% Feb. 16,04 
106 Mar. 26, 03 
96 Feb. 8,04 
9244 Dec. 28,°03 
195 July 16,03 
118 Dec. 21,708 
110 May 3,’92 


S 
3 
es 


Pato- 

Epes 

=== 
PUSppezaeee 
Be Be RP RP Be ke pp Be 
CUUNooZranue 


7” 
° D 3%s a 
B.&Pitts. gen. nwt. 34s Ser. 
ew. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4°s..1945 
itts.,C. C. & St. L. con. & Ags. 


Ne 

(P 

| ce 1940 
| Series B gtd 

P 


2 
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Ee 


rene So 
ROUR ESSE POSER EDS SHEE 


al 
102. Nov. 7, P19" 


Sy es ey > I 


-_ 


109% Jan. 27,°04 
111% Jan. ? 
1164 Feb. 14, 
101% Jan. 22, 

92 Feb. 

12754 Oct. 

11934 Sept. 9 03 } 
120 =~Mar. 16,703 | 


z 


- 


Series C gtd.. 
Ses Be 
ries g 
itts +» Ft. —, = —s ’s. .o 


sheuee 
SESE55 5 


——~--— 
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aoe 
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» $8d7’s ivi2 
Tol WalhondingVy.&0. Ist td. a 
4 8 series A.. 
. 446’s series B.. 
* 4s series C 
due, RR. Co. 1st Ri Est. g 4’s. 
(con, sterling gold 6 per cent... 
| con. currency, 6’s —_—— 
con. gold 5 per cent. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


aZnuntbouarZZzoo 


10514 Feb. 15,°04 | 10546 


ge & Be be Bp & B&B Be ke oe eR RB RR 


— 
Do 


114 ~Dee. 15,703 | 
106 =Aug.28,’03 | 
94% Feb. 25,’04 
110 — 28,19” 


c=) 
K 4 


| registered 
con. gold 4 = NT atiiineladettin e 
n year conv. 34's. .1912 

{ Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s...1942 
| Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 346’8. -1943 
| Clev. & Mar, Ist gtd g. 444” 1935 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo istgtdg. 4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 444’s .1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istg.4’s.1936 
\U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. he . 1944 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 
a eae vee 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s.......1921 
( Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U0 
} . 1st con. gold 5's, 939 

’ Port Huron d Ist g 5’s.1939 
Sag’w Tusce. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 


9 


- 
- 


* 
5 


tet cn 
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RUNS eoOR ee 
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Croton 2 2 puur4Zun4Zz 


117. May 1,19°| 
123% Jan. 18,704 | 
95 Junel6, 03 | 


109 Apr. 23.02 | 
118% Jan. 8.’ 

10844 Feb. 13,04 | 10834 
110% Feb, 19,°04 | 110% 
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442 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the montb. 
Nora. --The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to C ompany first named. 





LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALEs. 


NAME. Principal| amount. | @¢8t|—— eg hee ee 
—_. Paid.) price. Date. High, Low. Total. 





Pittsburg, Junction 7 a 1922 478,000 J 120 Oct. 11, 01 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 | 4 >| 112% Dec, 13.93 


Pitts., Shena’go & i. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 3,000,000 oO 117% July 7,03 
. Ist CONS. BS....ccccccce 1943 | 408,000 3| 8734 Jan. 1219" 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash.1st cons, 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 N| 120% Dec. 8,’02 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S.........++ 1997 | | pe oo 3| 9556 Feb. 29,°04 
+ . registered 66,026,000 J WY July 2,°03 

j ” Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s..1957 | | 23,000,000 933g Feb. 15,’04 

registered 
| Atlantic ity Ist an, gtd. g.4’s.1951 1,063,000 3 


Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 | 1,850,000 3 p| 105 Dee. 19,°03 | 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 | 2,283,000 z| 7% Aug. 3,°08 
’ guaranteed 2,277,000 9414 Nov.15,’02 | 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4 s....1941| 2,440,000 
{ Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.lst gtd g4s1948 | 4,400,000 

Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 1,350,000 | 4 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2,342 3,500,000 


St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5 "5.1996 | 800,000 
” 2d g 198 400,000 





| 10114 Nov.18,701 | 
3| 87 Dee. 21,703 | 


I 
wee & wre 


po 


n/ 105 Feb, 6,°04/ 105 
n| 104% Dec. 22,°03| .... .... 
J| 124% Feb. 2,04 | 124% 12 1,000 
3/110 Feb. 26,04 | 11034 26,000 
p| 98 Dec.16,°03| .... .... 

0/100 Jan. 21,°04) .. 
¢ 8014 Feb. 29,°04) 83% 


x| iisig Reb.” 4304 | 11984 119% 3.000 
0| 79%4 Feb. 27.°04| 80% 79 493,000 
O| 78% Jan. 14,°04 sialise ald 


St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, = 998,000 
a 2d g. 6's, ‘Class Cc 829,000 


ae 
& & 


* 


3,681,000 

» 1931 5,803,000 
; St. L & ake . R. R. con. g. 4’s.1996 1,558,000 
j . s. tui ey ee 1 947 829,000 

. refunding g. 4’s. 5 re gan 
‘ox. registered. . 55,845,000 
| an. Cy Pt S.<Memlte ong6’s128 13,736,000 
an.Cy Ss refggtd g4s.1% 

| * reg ieenen Sa ‘ 7 14,983,000 
( Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co., istgtdgs 3.1929 3,000,000 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 20,000,000 | 
{ « 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 3,272,500 
4 . © pees 1932 12,054,000 

 Gray’sPoint,Term.|stgtd.g.5’s.1947 339,000 


St. Paul, i. & Manito’a 2d 6's. i | 7,197,000 

. st con. 6’s | . 

. = con. 6” s faiistered.... | 13,344,000 | 

. st c. 6’s,red’d to g.444’s.... | 

” lst cons. 6’s registe ~~ 19,408,000 

. Dakota ext’n g. 6's...1910 5,465,000 
> %s 1997 

: Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s..1937 10,185,000 

e 

’ 

” 


| 9336 Feb. 27,704 | 94 92 124,000 
74 Feb. 11,°04| 76 74 37,000 
70% Feb. 29, 7334 «7 494,000 


SHoe be peaapaga 





o| 11044 Feb. 26,°04 | 11614 | 2,000 
Feb. 27,°04| 131” 1305¢| 11,000 
OC ree 

. 29,°04 | 07% 
Co 
- ie 
*b. 23,704 | 10114 
May 6,01 een 
Aug.15,’03 | 


| 
East R oti total 1 
astern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. . | » 
{ registered : 4,700,900 
Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s.. K 
| . registered 5,000,000 
| Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s....1922 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1937 6.000.000 
| * ist 6’s, registered sieaieaccad | ee 
. St g. g. 5’S....... ooeee 1987 | 
wi ' eS sgsscetasseaazs | 4,000,000 
mar & Sioux Falls oe 5’s, 1938 _— 
* _ registered wot |} 3,625,000 
297,000 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s, 1942} 4,940,000 
San Fran. & N. Pac. Ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,000 


Apr. 4,19” 
Dec. 7,03 
Apr. 24,97 
Dec. 31,03 


8/110 Jan. 7,°04 | 
J} 11334 Dec. 1, 01 | 


O| 65% Feb. 24,°04 
oO} 
N| 9% Feb. 9,°04 
J} 90 Oct. 7,°08 
3/100 Sept. 6,°99 


10644 Feb. 26°02) 23. 13: 
10516 Feb. 25.704 | 10536 105% 
107 “Dee. 15,°08 | see wees 


—— Air Line Ry g. 4’s......1950| { 45» 
* registered 7 12,775,000 
. * col, trust refdg g. 5’s..1911| 10,000,000 
& CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 478.1949 2,847,000 
5 F la Cent & Peninsular Ist g. 5's, 1918 | 3,000,000 
} ” Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 | 410,000 
r cons. g. 5’s. 4,370,000 








Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s 1945 2,922,000 
Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd | x. 5’s.1929 5,360,000 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s....1926 | 2,500,000 
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BOND SALES. 443 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NotTe.—The ralivents enclosed in a dhcomntel are leased to C ompany first named. 


ere ee Last 8 ALE. | FEBRUARY SALES. 
NAME, Principal Amount Int’st eee 
Due. | * |Patd.| price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 








Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 
Southern Pacific Co. 
{ «» 2-5yearcol. trustg. a; _ 30,000,000 
| » g.4’s Central Pac. co 9490 . a 
; registered 28,818,500 
Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s... 18 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g 48, .1948 ror 
| . registered 64,781,000 





- 20,°038 


99 Feb. 29,°04 9854 | 246,000 
8844 Feb. 29, 876) 139,000 
8i Jan. 20, ae 

97 ~=Feb, 26, ¢ a 97 2,000 
9734 Feb. 29,” 98% 9744; 107,500 
994 Mar. E awe 

84 Feb. 2 


11014 Feb. 27 


= 


PRR RE RR ee & 


Se 


” mtge. gtd. g. 3%4’s...1929 ¢ 0 & 
. registered 18,069,500 
| Gal. Har risb’ gh & 3. A. Ist # 6’s..1910 4,756,000 
) | fy, ee 1905 1,000,000 102 Feb. 3 
” Mex. & P. div 1st ¢5’s.1931 13,418,000 3 107 Jan. 21, 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 1,514,000} N 10514 Feb. 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. Ist g. 5’s..1938 501,000 M&N 105 Dee. 
. rt, sare 1933 2,199,000 , 103 Nov. 6 
Houst. & T.C. 1st g 5’sint. gtd..1937 5,438,000 lll Feb, 27 
. con. g 6’sint. gtd 1912 2,616,000 11234 Dee. 31, 
. gen. g4’sint. gtd r4 4,287,000 92 Feb. § 
‘ W&Nwn.div.\st.g.6’s. 19: 1,105,000 2 Lm Feb. 2 
Morgan’s La & Tex. Ist g6’s.... 1,494,000 2 Sept.15, 
* Ist If 5,000,000 v 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g4’s.. 1,465,000 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. Ist gtd. g. 6's. 1907 | 3,964,000 
” eS eee ere 4,751,000 
Oreg. & Cal. Ist gtd. @5’s........ 1927 | 18,831,000 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s.1943 | 18,900,000 
south’n Pac. of Aris. eee 1909 6,000,000 
cuguens 1910 4,000,000 
of Cal. ist g6’sser. A.1905 
» ser. B.1905 
" » C.& D.1906 
” » E.& F.1902 108 Nov. 2,°03 
.1912 119 Mar. 17,03 eee 
[st ‘con. gtd. g 5 8. . .1937 6,809,000 119 Feb. 2,°04/ 119 
stamped........ 1905-1937 21,546,000 107 Jan, pean 
acific Coast lst gtd. g. 4’s.1937 5,500,000 ree 
of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 « 10834 Feb. 19,°04 | 10834 5 1,600 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist7’s...... 195 862,000 | F 101 Feb. 5,’04 | 101 1,000 
. Sabine div. Ist g6’s...1912 2,575,000 3 s| 111% Oct. 80°02 | 2.20 oes 
" eee 1943 1,620,000 « 103 Jan, 29,°04 


1113¢ Feb. 29,704 | 11314 274,000 
110 Feb, 29,704 | 110 2,000 
95 Feb. 25,°04; 954 9 | 6,000 


Zr>rczzeze 
& & oe ge B 


= 


102 y 30,703 | 
113 - 4,701 | 
100 Jan. 8°04} 
78 ‘eb, 26,°U4 
10544 Jan. 30,°04 | 
106 Jan, 15,°04 
101% Dee. 15,703 | 
102) Oct, 22,°03 
106% May 15,03 


>a p> 
B Bp Re RP RP Be ke BP BP RP op Bp Be Be BP ke we 


» 


b> Sat ey it Sat 


> 


29,187,500 


> 


od 


| 
So. 


srgs esse ees 





Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 | | 39,208,000 
{ 0 ‘ Py ogni : _— 
Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 * 
| 7 - registered ‘igi 7,999,000 
” emph.div.lstg.4- 5’s.1996 - 
| = Stoned ; ‘ ; - 5,183,000 
* St. Louis div. 1st g, 4’s.. on 
registered ; 11,250,000 
Alabama “Central, BG OG...cccss 1918 1,000,000 
Atlantic & Danv ille Ist g. 4’s..1948 3,925,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, |Ist etd g4s. 1949 | 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6's..... 1916 2,000,000 
Kast Tenn., Va. & Ga. div 1930 | — 3,106,000 
” con. jaliey 8a + 0001956 12,770,000 
. reorg. lien g 4’s.......1% Rx 
. registered f 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist g 5 5,660,000 
H Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g es. "1925 2,000,000 
| Rich. & Danville, con. g 6's... ee “915 | 5,597,000 
| " deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927 8,368,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 | 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919' 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 |} 600,000 
. small ’ 


ser. B 6's. eal i 
¢ 1,900,000 


+ 1,100,000 
t 950,000 
1,775,000 
1,310,000 


Virginia Midland gen. 5’s...... 1936 2,392,000 
” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 2,466,000 


Sy yy ey 


120 Mar. 25, 
9144 Feb. 26, 


"5.000 
4,000 


et 


11834 Jan. 
120) Jan. 
118 ~Deec. 
108% Dec. ewer “wane 
92 Fob 28 ro shinies: abla 
10334 Feb. 2 10446 10334 


a 


= 


Beesezer 


RRRRR RRR 


sess ee ee 
4 


| 
| 
| 


108 “Nov. 9.08| .... 1... 
112. Feb. 10,04 112°" 111% 
113% May 14°03! 1... 0... 


Ge & Bp Be BP BP BP BP BP BP Be Be Be Be BP eR RP RP Be Be Be RRP Be BP BPR he Be on on 


Raeze 





444 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. | FEBRUARY SALEs. 





NAME. Principal Int’st} pcre 
Due. * | Paid.) price, Date. _ Low.| Total. 





| W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4’s 
|W. Nor. C. ist con. g 6’s 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s..1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.44¢’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. liom 184 "8.1939 
} . 1st con. . or 1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. ae 5’s.19380 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’ As tt 1905 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th 
. 1st gold 5's 
* 2d gold income, 5’s. 
La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist g 5s. ...1935 | 
} . Ist M. * hg West. div.. i 


93 Dec. 31, 08 | 
|113 Feb. 25,704 | 3" 

| 117 July 25, 19° | 

| 104% Sept. BB | cece cove 
| 1144 Dec. 1,°03| ... 

| 11244 Feb. 27,704 | 11: "i 
10734 Dec. 31,08 |... 

1100 Sept.30,°03; .... .... 
115% Feb.27 ,’04 % 115 
85 Feb. 29,°04| 90 8 

| 108 Feb. 11,°04 108 

| 112% Jan. 22704 | oree eves 
|111 Sept. 8,°03 

| 10534 Jan. 19.°0 


ne ee | 


Be ge RRP gp BP Re RP Be Re Ge Be Be Be Be Be Ge oe Be Be RP Ge BP pe Be Be BP Be BP ee he > BP op BPR Be & Be Be op 


Leben TOuPeuapuarinanrhurestausyveouaveveusty. m OPovuaP 


. 
* ayy & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien @ 3146's .1925 | 
" registered 
” fifty years g. 4’s 
” registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff ist g 43.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 43... .1947 
* registered 
1st lien con. g. 4’s...... 
registered 
. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 





Ore 


1st con. g. 5’s.1946 
or ticipat’s g. bds. 1927 


f 

, 

| g 

{ Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
| . 


Virginia & ee Ist gtd. 5’s..2008 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1939 
( ° 2a mortgage gold 5’s...1989 
deben. mtg series A. ..1930 
| series B 1989 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
4 1st g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 

Omaha div. 1st g. 344s... 1941 

Tol. &Chic.div. Ges, 4’s.1941 
(St. L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. 1st g. 5’s. 1987 
. gen g 3’ 943 
ne, 5’s 1943 

West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. ist g@. 6’s.1911 
betervee & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
. Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.1928 
a exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1980 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 
City R. R. lst c, 5's 1916. 1941 
. Qu. ag & Sur. con. oe, 


g. 941 
| . Union Elev. Ist. g. 4-5s. 1950 


SSSSSSSSE5 


Ss 





Boom 8 
3 


ft oo oo) oe bo 2 oe 


BSSEz 


= 


8225 


So gosteige 


ao 
. 


| 110% Nov. 
110. “Mar. 


8834 Feb. 
Feb. 89 119; 000 


=e2 
SESSSS55= 


“RIS Sr ap 
& gp & gp & BO oe 





3 


— 
— 
* 

IS 


8 
85 
s 





2b. 18,°04 | 7,000 
. 29,°04 | 


ge 


oe Pe 


* stamped guaranteed | 10034 July 15,708 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 83 Feb. 29,04 

+ stamped guaranteed.. 
| Nassau Electric RR. gtd. g. 4's. 195i 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s...1922 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&erfa 414s. 1951 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 
{ Beaver T’way Co. con. g. g....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. |stcon.g.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5’s. .1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. Iste. . Bis, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5’s.1997 

a refunding 4’s 





(109 "Mar.19,03, 1222 227. 
113% Feb. 17,904 | 11336 1121 
90 Feb, 17,04 91146 90 
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enh add eta 





BOND SALES. 445 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to — first named. 


SAL | F SAL 
NAME, Principal Amount Int’st Laer SALE | Fepruary § — 
Due. | ° | Patd. ze | q 
Price. Date. oe Low. Total. 


113. Feb. 2204 113% veel | 15,000 
119% pee. 5 19° |. 





! 


| 
| 


f B’way &7th ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, 1943 | | 7,650,000 





| Columb. "Sen ae. Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
Lexave& Sowerkis gtd g 5's, 1993 | yey 

gistered ae 5,000,000 3 
| Third ann R.R. see c. gtd.g. 4’s, 2000 | 35,000,000 


registe 
| Third Ave. K’y N.Y. 1st 75's. “1937 | 5,000,000 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. istg.4°s. 1938 | 
" registered f 
Mil.Elec,R. Li ht con. oer £.5 ve. 1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist 
con. g. 5’s 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P. Istg.5’s.1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
gtd. gold 5’s 1937 
Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.1945 
United Railways of St. L. 1st g.4’s.1934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 | 
Weatherford, Mnpls. & Union R 
Ist gtd 5’s 1930 | { 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 | IM & N 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1936 6,031,000 'M&N! 99 Dec. 28,°97 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 


1164 Jan. 8 
rs a 

11634 Feb. 26,704 | | 11634 11634 | } 11,000 

94 Feb. 17. 704 | 95 94 12,000 

| 106 “Oct. 31,°00 | sa 

'110 Juners6, 01 | 


5 | i00i4 Apr. 14, 403 
| 112 Nov.28,'99  .... 
| 109% Dec. 14,99... 
8434 June25,03 Be iia 
79% Feb. 19,04 79% 79 269,000 


101 Feb. 4,°04 106% 101 | — 15,000 


7 Peuspecets 


J eerelee Seretesrerer 


> Cu Ouns 








Adams Express Co. col. tr. g.4’s. 1943 | 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va. ny 8 1920 | 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s. 1948 | 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s. 1915 | 
Der. Mac.&Ma.1]d.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 | 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4's... .1952 | 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 | 
Madison Sq. ——s Ist g.5’s....1916 | 
Manh, Beh H. & L, lim.gen. g. 48,1940 
Newport News | 
Dry Dock I 
N. Y. Dock Ge. “50 yrs. Ist rs et roa | 
* registered 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 434’s1930 | 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. | 
& Property Co. lst g 414’s 5-20. .1917 | 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 | 
Spring Valley W. Wks, Ist 6's. ...1906 
. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. | 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. | 
ee Das 414’s 1901-1 


| 
| 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. Bonps. 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 414’s....1915 | 

Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f. 6’s. ..1919 | 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 6’s....1915 

Am.Thread Co.,1st coll.trust 4’s.1919 

Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 

Conso!. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. g 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll. trust g “5 = 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5” 

° non. conv. deb. 5’s. 1 
Internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
Int. Steam Pump 10 vear deb. 6’s.1913 
Knick’r’ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st 25's. 1928 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. x. 5’s. ...1923 | 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6's. ..1920 | 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5°S. .1925 | 
Standard Rope & Twine lst g. 6’s.1946 
Standard Rope&Twine inc, g.5s,.1946 


102% Feb. 13, bas sms 10246 3,500 
10034 June 4,02 
64 Feb. 104 64°°— 64 
111 Sept.30,°08 .... .... 
80 Feb. 26,°04 83 80 
102°" “Jan. 19,°94 Bas se 
July 8,97 
Feb. 21.702 
May 21,°94 
Feb. 29, hed’ 91 


_ 


ont 
om 
RE 


: 
» 


PpEEEEE 


BUS Go Beep 


| a 
35 
eee 8 BR ee Be Be Be ee & BR wm 


Pd 


_ 
Ps 


See 


23 
a AZAAwOurPAzw 


—] 


108 Nov. 28,708 | 
113% Dec. 18,19” 


nao 


7 
- 


232 


* 
< 





. 


Te 


2 


. 
< 


PETIT 
BP Be RP RP RP gp BP ke 
“AP Zranda 


3555255 


. 





97 3,000 
80 35,000 
8614 6,000 


Bs 


352 
3 32525 


: SYSppompaudpesuage 


2 & & & ge ge EP a Be Re BR BB BR Be 


- 


a 
i) 
+ 


523 
3228 


= 
3 


. 23,04 | 92° 92 t 
Feb. 24.04 106 = 10534 14,000 
Feb. 8,04 99 97 i 

Feb. 24,703 
9344 Feb. 19.°04 | 9334 93° 
90% Dec. 21,°03| .... 
| 66 Feb, 29.°04| 66°° 6546 
39 Feb. 23,°04| 43 38 
234 Feb. 26,04! 3% 2 


a 

SRS 

S35 
HHOOUPONUOP RUUD 


sERESS 
BE 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


for the month. 


_MISCELLANEO US BON DS—Continued. 


NAME. Principal 
Due. 


United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 
U.S. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g.6’s...1918 
J = Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 
Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
U : Sshipbids, Ist & fd g.5’sSer.A.1932 
collat. and mge. 5’s. .1982 
U.S. SteelC orp. 1J- —~ r.g.sk.td5's 1963 
” reg. 1963 | 
BoNDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos. 
Col, Fuel & Lron Co. g.s.fd.g 5’s,.1943 | 
{ conv. deb, g.5’s ......... 1911 
. ” registered 
" Trust Co. certfs canis | 
{ Col. C’1& I’'n Dev.Co, =e "s.. 1909 
" Coupons off 
| Colo, Fuel Co. gen. g ° 
Grand Riv.C’l Oke ist 2. 6's, 1919 
Continental Coal Ist s. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & Clearf. Coal & Ir.1st g. 5°s1y26 
. 2d g.5s 1926 
Kan. & Hoc, Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g. s.f.58,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Lr.Co. pur my5’s.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s,.1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
” Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. -1917 
a. Birmingh. div. , Peend 681917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist g 5’s.1919 


Gas & ELectTrIc Licut Co. Bonpbs. 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s.1945 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s......... 1947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g.5’s......19382 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's....... 1923 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 
1st son, g. 5’s .1982 
Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, ‘c. ‘g. 58.1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 344’s ...... 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1944 
Kansas mang Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s. 1937 
5) purchase money 6’s....1997 
7 Edison EL 11).BkIn Ist con.g. 4’s .1939 
Lac, Gas L’t Co, of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 
. * . small bonds, .........c0.-00- 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr ¢5’s.1948 
{ «* registered 
4 * purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
{ . [st con. g¢ 1995 
N.Y.&Qus, Elec. Le. &P.1st.c.g¢.5's1930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.1stg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s.1904 
f 2d gtd. g. 6's. 1904 
| ” 1st con. g 6’s. 
| . refunding g. 5’s........ 1947 
} . refuding registered. . 
4 Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 3. 1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chice, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
| Eq.Gas& Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 
| Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgtd. g¢.5's.1947 
” registered.. . 
fy racuse Lighting Co. 1st wis 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist ¢.5's.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d @.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950' 





{ 


' 


| 15,000,000 | 


Amount. 


i 10,000,000 | 


Int’t 
paid. 


3,794,000 


2,000,000 
5,280,000 


14,500,000 . 
10,000,000 


| 
5,355,000 |F & A 
1,941,000 


12,127,000 | 
700,000 | 


610,006 |» 
949,000 
2,750,000 
1,588,000 | 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,162,000 
1,064,000 
335,000 
8,000,000 
1,193,000 
3,650,000 
= 000 
2,729,500 
6,653, "000 
816,000 


oh oe oe) 
nec ba hag 


- 


1,150,000 
14,493,000 
5,900,000 
1,215,000 
5,603,000 
381,000 


3,500,000 
1,146,000 
2,049,400 
1,225,000 
9,189,000 


~ 
= 


Sor 


Seppe aoe 
ee ee 


UUOOZPm>ron rPuUnoZw 


: 275,000 


Z © 
® 


6,000,000 
5,274,000 


& & op 


20,927,000 
4,312,000 | 
2°156,000 
2,272,000 
1,000,000 
3.317.000 
2,100,000 
2°500,000 
4,900,000 


2,500,000 
10,000,000 | 


BUSS REPS EEE SE He 
BP B BR op op Bp RP Be Be BP RR pp 
ZusSunmnOoCsZsnZrumres 


2,000,000 | 3 
1,500,000 
1,090,000 
5,360,000 


ne 


& B op & 
cum 


voz” 


Price. 


F& A} 
|B & A! 


jy & J 


J} 105 
3 | 106% Feb. 27, 





J| 


| 1004 Dec. 


| 105 


Last SALE. 
"Date. 


FEBR UARY SALES. 


High. Low.| Total. 





4 

79 Aug. 12, 03 
28 Feb. 5,04 
91 Jan, 15,°038 
723% Feb. 29,°04 
7234 Feb. 2 29; 04 


96% Feb. 27 
73 Feb. 2 


72% Keb. 
5 Nov. 


Feb. 26,704 
June 23,02 


704 
04 


5,04 
2,19° 


105% Oct. 10,°98 
102% Oct. 27,703 
Oct. 24. 19° 
02 


Nov.24,’03 

Dec. 11,°03 
ow Jan. 12,°04 
| 102 . Dee. 28,703 
100% Jan. 6,°04 
73 Feb. 29,°04 
32 ~Jan. 15,19” 


Feb. 23,04 
Feb. 12,°04 
104% Jan. 28,’98 
97% Feb. 11,704 
105 June 2,03 


Nov. 11,’03 
Oct. 2,701 
Feb. 2,°04 
ws 17,19” 


105 Feb. 5,’04 


119 Feb. 15,04 
9314 May 29,03 
Feb. 15,04 
97% Nov. 1,°9 
90 Feb. 24,704 


107. Feb. 24,’04 
90% Feb. 27,°04 
1054 Feb. 17,704 
114 Aug.12,’03 
101 Feb. 21,°04 
10234 Apr. 30,03 


100% Dee. 11,°03 
16,03 
119% Feb. 5,64 
104 Feb. 2,°04 


107. Feb. 4,°04 
106 Jan, 22,°04 
10134 Feb. 2,704 
100 Nov.27,°03 


” 105 


; 107 


90 


916 
1054 
i” 100% 


11916 

1041 
107" 
10134 


9,212,500 
18,000 


22,000 


32,000 
2,000 


**40,000 


| ** 48,000 


55,000 
77,000 


4,000 
1,000 





BOND SALES. 447 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 


LAST SALE. FEBRUARY SALES. 





| Int't 


NAME. Principal 
Due. paid, 


Amount, = sical S 

Price. Date. | High Low. Total. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE CO 
BONDS. 


Am.Teleph. &Teleg. coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.23897. | 10,747.300 
* registered 
oe —— = lien, $20, 000, <" : 
etrop. Tel & Tel. ists’ kfdg. 5’s.1918 9s 
registered 1,823,000 
N. y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1920 1,261,000 


Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 8,504,000 
« fundg & realestate g.414’s.1950 | 16,000,000 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 1911 1,957,000 
| Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.436's..1934 | 1,500,000 


96% Apr. 29,703 
10046 Apr. 8,702 
100% Oct. 3,19" 


eeo~ 
yy 


7 


110%4 Nov.19, 703 
10534 July 2,08 
10654 Feb. 29,°04 | 107 105 34,000 
10234 Feb 26, 04 einen wat 82,000 


10746 J une23.03 ° 
102 Feb. 16,04 102°" 102° 3,000 


wee 
ZAZA 








Peee See Beer 


S2n% 
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UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SEC URITIES. 


NAME Principal Int’st | YEAR 1904. FEBRUARY SALES, 


Amount. aaa | i cet an ON eis 
wm | Paid. |iigh. Low. High. Low.| Total. 





United States con. 2’s registered.. .1930 ) ( ! 10744 105% | 
” con. 2’s ata 1930 | 2 909.950 2 1055g 10544 
con. 2’s reg. small bonds.. 1930 f | 542,909,950 5 sate, ance 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1930 ) | 
3’s registered 1908-18} | 
i 1908-18 | 
3’s small bonds reg. 1908-18 [ 


3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 } 


| 
108°” 10635 10714 10634 
107% 17g ~W7g 71K "6,300 


77,135,300 - 


COLL OLLO 


os Ee, aidissiewelesithion ad JAITKO 107% 107 wie 107 4,000 
ree 192% 
PR ccsccceccoessccs 1925 sf 118,489,900 
District ot Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 | ) 
small bonds ~ 14,224,100 
- registered. |) 
Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s. ..1914-34 7,000,000 
STATE SECURITIES. | 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5.............. 1906 6,859,000 
” ll, eee 1906 5 
” Sn ciacanendancssscwe 1906 962,000 
" currency funding 2 954,000 
| pr ict of Columbia. See U.S. ( 
oulsians weer ion U wre 
" small bonds.......... f 10,752.800 
Missouri fdg. bonds due . - 1894-1895 977,000 
North Cz trolina con, Dibenis ciacmanesiadl 1910 | 3 a9" 350 


{ 
! 
4’s registered........seeee igor t | 156, 801.500 ) JAIKO 1073g 1073g | 1073g 10734 6,000 
| 40U, ” ) 
\ 
( 


134°" 13234 


10214 102°" | 102" 102" 


6's 2,720,000 

South ( ‘arolina 444’s 20-40............. 1933 4,392,500 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........1913 6,681,000 
” registered 6,079,000 

- " ‘ small bond 362,200 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of........... ( 4 on 

” registered y 18,054,277 

* 6's ees ets. Issue of 1871 | 3,974,966 

” « Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. "16 BAN 

. of deposit. Issue of 1871.. f | 8,716,565 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT emeeeinn . 


4 Cet ey ey sy 


= 


| 


Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany, rt) wee 
bond loan 3's series 1...._.. 1901 14,776,000 | 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. ‘ (Marks.) | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.... |2,310,060,000 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. (Rubles.) 
Quebec 5’s 1908 ly 3,000,000 | 2 


1899 pha ng fund 


Regular yg in denominations of 
£100 and - 











TITE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [March, 1904.} 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Armistead.—John Armistead, President of the Mercantile Bank, Memphis, Tenn., died 
February 26. 


Borg.—Simon Borg, founder of the banking firm of Simon Borg & Co., New York city, died 
February 10. He was born in Prussia in 1840, coming to this country at the age of sixteen. 
For a time he was engaged in banking in the South, and in 1865 came to New York, where he 
soon established the firm of Simon Borg & Co. 


Brown.—Hon. Orange S. Brown, President of the Salmon Falls (N. H.) Bank, died Janu- 
ary 29. He was born at Tiverton, R. I., February 27, 1837. Besides his banking interests, he 
was for many years prominently associated with cotton manufacturing. 


Brown.— Rufus H. Brown, President of the Warren Five Cents Savings Bank, Peabody, 
Mass., and a director of the Warren National! Bank, died February 8, aged seventy-nine years. 
He had been a trustee of the Savings bank since its incorporation in 1854 and President since 
1875. 


Burrell.—John T. Burrell, Assistant Cashier ofthe Massasoit-Pocasset National Bank, 
Fall River, Mass., died February 1. He was born at Fall River in 1857. After graduating, he 
was for a time a clerk in the Union Bank, and afterwards bookkeeper of a mercantile firm. 
He subsequently was engaged with the Pocasset and Union banks, becoming Cashier of the 
latter, which position he held until the consolidation of the Massasoit and Pocasset banks, 
when he became Assistant Cashier, and held this office until his death. 


Carr.—Jobn 8S. Carr, Assistant Cashier of the American Exchange National Bank, New 
York city, and connected with that institution for nearly half a century, died recently. He 
was born at Newport, R. I., in 1829. 


Hanna.—Hon. Marcus A. Hanna, United States Senator from Ohio, President of the 
Union National Bank, Cleveland, and one of the best-known men in the country, died Feb- 
ruary 15. He was born at New Lisbon, Ohio, September 24, 18387. His business interests were 
extensive and he was eminently successful, leaving a fortune of over $7,000,000. He was 
President of the National Civic Federation at the time of hisdeath and was deeply interested 
in wise and well-directed efforts for settling labor controversies. 


Logan.— William Logan, Cashier of the Hanover National Bank, New York city, died 
February 28. Mr. Logan was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., thirty-nine years ago. He was educa- 
ted in the public scheols, and in 1881 entered the Hanover National Bank asa junior clerk. 
He won his way to the position which he held at the time of his death. He was a director in 
the Greenwich Bank, the North American Trust Company, and the Bankers’ Trust Company. 


Luikart.—G. A. Luikart, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Norfolk, Neb., and 
prominently connected with other banks in Nebraska and elsewhere, died February 6. He 
was born in Germany in 1852, and came to this country in 1870. He had beena member of the 
Nebraska Legislature, and was a successful business man. 


Miller.—Henry W. Miller, President of the Morris County Savings Bank, Morristown, N. 
J., died January 30, aged sixty-seven years. He was a retired Lieutenant of the U.S. Navy, 
and from 1871 to 1875 was Recorder of Morristown and Mayor from 1880 to 1882. 


Trowbridge.—Edwin D. Trowbridge, for many years a partner in the house of Vermilye 
& Co., New York city, died February 25, aged fifty-five years. He retired from active busi- 
ness about two years since. 


Van Syckel.—Joseph Van Syckel, President of the Clinton (N. J.) National Bank, died 
February 19, aged eighty-five years. He was one of the incorporators of the bank in 1856, had 
always been a director, and had been President since 1875. The bank has been notably suc- 
cessful, and this has been due, in large part, to Mr. Van Syckel’s financial judgment, his en- 
ergy and the high character which marked his career. 





